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Democracy and Culture.^ 

BY HiMHY YAM DYKE. 0.0. , LUD. 



On such an occasion as this a prudent speaker 
will choose a spacious subject. By putting gfoodt 
large words into the title of his address he may sug- 
gest to the minds of his hearers, through association, 
more than he may be able to utter in speech. The 
audience, bound by politeness to present the appear- 
ance of listening to the inevitable discourse, may 
compensate themselves in secret, by letting their 
thoughts fly out at the window to follow original and 
profitable trains of meditation. 

Thus the orator, relying upon the significance of his 
subject for eloquence, and upon the intelligence of 
the listeners for originality, may move about for a 
limited time in an unlimited space, with the confident 
assurance that he will not exhaust his topic, and with 

*Thc Convocation Address delivered in Connection with the 
Twenty-ei«rhth Oonrocation of the University, held in the 
Fine Arts BoUdinff, Chicago, April 1, 1880. 



the reasonable hope that he may not exhaust his 
hearers. 

Of such advantages as these I have not been un- 
mindful in setting out to speak to you today of Demoe- 
raep and Culture. Theee are important woads — 
words of dignity and ooiMideration — too large to be 
defined, and too clear to need it 

By democracy we mean not a fixed theory of the 
state, nor u particular form of government. We mean 
a tendency, a spirit, a current of ideas and aspirations. 
It is a sense, not of the actual equality of all men as a 
fact, but of their potential equality as a hope. It is 
the endeavor to realize this hope, not by the concen- 
tration of power in the hands of a few, but by the 
diffusion of power in the hands of the many. The 
removal of those ancient barriers of caste which have 
ceased to represent actual differences of character and 
intelligence and have come to stand in the way of 
general progress : the absolute denial that authority 
over one*s fellow-men can be inherited, and the con- 
sequent affirmation that it must be earned by merit 
and maintained by service : the doctrine that public 
offices are public trusts and not private spoils : the 
substitution of natural for artificial distinctions : the 
belief that the best way to fit men for responsibility 
is by conferring rather than by withholding it, and 
the effort to prove this faith by widening the bounds 
of suffrage as rapidly as may be consistent with public 
safety — these, it seems to me, are some of the notes 
of true democracy, as we see it working out its salva* 
tion with fear and trembling, in our own country, 

Now as regards this fear and trembling, let us 
acknowledge frankly that they are not without reason, 
while at the same time we maint^ that tlkey are 
Digitized by V^OOQIC 
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perfectly coneistent with the most firm and loyal faith. 
We believe that democracy is right, that it will triumph 
in the end, that the magnificent experiment which ia 
now in progress in our countrj^ will result in a splendid 
success. But we are not unconscious of certain incon- 
veniences which attend the experimental stage ; nor 
ought we to be careless of certain dangers which 
threaten to delay our national advance, and possibly 
to divert it from its true course so widely that we may 
be forced into one of those periods of reaction, by 
which a nation that has too hastily followed a false 
lead, returns upon its course in order to get a fresh 
start. 

These discomforts and dangers of democracy are of 
a very different color from that in which they are 
usually painted by the effete European imagination. 
The foreigner, setting out upon a voyage of discovery 
to the wilds of America, expects to meet Indians on 
the Battery and buffaloes in the Bowery. He bids 
farewell to his dresS'Suit, and buys a revolver to defend 
himself against the cowboys of Chicago and Omaha. 
But in point of fact he finds that the security of life 
and even of personal dignity, is quite as great here as 
it is in Manchester or Marseilles, and considerably 
greater than it is in Moscow or Madrid. So far as the 
conveniences of living, the general order of society, 
the efficiency of law, and the proprieties of human 
intercourse are concerned, it is within the bounds of 
modesty to say that our country will compare favor- 
ably with almost any other in the world. 

But just here, in our material prosperity, our rapid 
advance in mechanical inventions and the arts of life, 
the wide diffusion of what the old divines called 
'* creature comforts,** and in the consequent good 
humor and self-complacency which prevail among 
the different classes of society, lies one of our greatest 
perils. We are in danger of making too much of these 
things, and imagining that there is something perma- 
nent and stable about them. We are inclined to 
introduce "I believe in machinery,** as an article of 
our creed, and to suppose that an American has only 
to present himself before the Judge of the Universe 
with a new kind of a sewing-machine, or an improved 
telephone, or a rapid-fire gun, to be crowned at once 
with glory, and received into the kingdom of heaven. 
We are tempted to rely upon our physical prosperity, 
our wealth, our industrial advance, as a pledge of 
security, and to adopt a policy of letting the more 
important things take care of themselvea 

Thus it comes to i)ass that a tone of airy carelessness 
pervades our political life. Large powers are suffered 
to fall into the hands of small and incompetent men. 
Our city governments speak with various brogues. 



We receive without discrimination, and almost without 
thought, the miscellaneous hordes of immigrants who 
are poured upon our shores, very much in the spirit 
of the man reproved by his wife for mingling cider with 
milk and lobster-salad at supper, and who replied, 
*' My dear, I have absolute confidence in my digestion.** 
The confidence would be more valuable if it were 
joined with respect. Our national digestion is power- 
ful, but there is a point at which it may break down ; 
and it is a serious question whether the signs of politi- 
cal and social dyspepsia are not already apparent. 

The American idea has immense vigor, but it may 
be swamped. A democracy, falling into the hands of 
those who do not understand what it means, nor at 
heart believe in it, swiftly transforms itself into a tyr- 
anny or into an anarchy. Physical force and material 
wealth may afford a sufficiently firm basis for a des- 
potism, a bureaucracy, an imperial system. But a re- 
public must have moral and intellectual foundations. 
And these can never be laid in the community save 
by first laying them in the individual. A kingdom is 
as wise, as strong, as righteous as its king. But a re- 
public must measure its wisdom, its strength, its 
righteousness by the average man. The cornerstone 
of democracy is culture. 

This statement you will recognize, at once, as a ven- 
erable commonplace. I shall hope to win your atten- 
tion for it once more, by trying to particularize a little 
in regard to the kind of culture which must be the 
safeguard of a democracy. 

But, first of all, we must consider certain false 
ideals of culture which are peculiarly dangerous in a 
new, prosperous, democratic country like the United 
States. There are two of these false ideals, and both 
of them originate in qualities which are probably good 
and certainly unavoidable. 

One of these qualities is the strong sense of practi- 
cality which is developed in an energetic and free 
people by confiict with the forces of nature and by the 
excitement of building up a new system of industry 
and commerce. The other is the keen desire for indi- 
vidual distinction, refinement, singularity, which is 
developed by repulsion from the monotony of life at a 
dead level of prosperity. The first quality is charac- 
teristic of the masses. It is the natural product of an 
engrossing struggle for existence. Upon its strength 
and substantiality depend the vigor and persistence 
of the army of industry. The second quality is char- 
acteristic of certain classes. It is the natural fruit of 
a disposition which is not content with mere exist- 
ence, but craves a particular and personal charm in 
life, a marked position in the ranks of being, an un- 
folding of personality in some distinctive way^ Upon 
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its depth and sincerity depend much of the beauty 
and interest of the social world. 

But both of these qualities, unbalanced and unre- 
strained, have produced false ideals in education. The 
one has g^ven us the decorative ideal of culture. The 
other has given us the commercial ideal of culture. 

I shall speak of the decorative ideal first, because, 
strangely enough, it is likely to take precedence in 
order of time, and certainly it is preeminent in worth- 
leesnees. Barbarous races prefer ornament to decen- 
cy or comfort in dress. Alexander von Humboldt 
observed that the South American Indians would en- 
dure the greatest hardship in the matter of insufficient 
clothing rather than go without the luxury of brilliant 
paint to decorate their naked bodies. And Herbert 
Spencer used this as an illustration of the preference 
of the ornamental to the useful in education. 

The earliest conception of culture seems to be the 
possession of some knowledge or accomplishment 
which is singular. The impulse which produces it is 
not so much a craving for that which is really fine, as 
a repulsion from that which is supposed to be com- 
mon. It is a desire to have something in the way of 
intellectual or social adornment which shall take the 
place of a mantle of peacock's feathers, or a particu- 
larly rich and massive nose-ring. 

This nose-ring ideal of culture not only rejects, con- 
temns and abhors the useful, but it exhibits its abhor- 
rence by exalting, commending and cherishing the 
useless, chiefiy because it is less likely to be common. 
It lays the emphasis of education upon those things 
which have little or no relation to practical life. It 
speaks a language of its own which the people can- 
not understand. It pursues accomplishments whose 
chief virtue is that they are comparatively rare, and 
puts particular stress upon knowledge which is sup- 
posed to bestow a kind of gilding or enamel upon the 
mind. This ideal is apt to be especially potent in the 
beginning of a democracy, and to produce a crop of 
^ young ladies' finishing schools " and '* young gentle- 
men's polishing academies " singularly out of propor- 
tion to the real needs of the country. In its later 
development it brings forth all kinds of educational 
curiosities and abortions. 

In this second crop of the decorative school of cul- 
ture we find those strange phenomena of intellectual 
life which are known under the names of Estheticism 
and Symbolism and Decadentism and the like. Their 
mark is eccentricity. Their aim is the visible separa- 
tion of the cultured person from the common herd. 
His favorite poet must be one who is cainare to the 
vulgar. His chosen philosopher must be able to ex- 
press himself with such obscurity that few, if any. 



can comprehend him. He must know more than any 
one else about the things that are not worth knowing, 
and care very passionately for the things that are not 
usually considered worth caring about. He must 
believe that Homer and Dante and Milton and the 
Bible have been very much overrated, and carefully 
guard himself, as Oscar Wilde did in the presence of 
the Ocean, from giving way to sentiments of vulgar 
admiration. His views of history must be based upon 
the principle of depreciating familiar heroes and 
whitewashing extraordinary villains. He must measure 
the worth of literature by its unpopularity, and find 
his soul's chief joy in the consciousness that his tastes, 
his opinions and his aspirations are unlike those of 
common people. 

But the favorite sphere of decorative culture is the 
realm of Art. For here it finds the way to distinction 
easiest and most open. The degradation and torpor, 
the spirit of ignorance and blind perversity which fell 
upon the arts of design and expression in the middle 
of the present century, and which stitl prevail to a 
considerable extent among those whom that elegant 
English Jeremiah, Mr. Matthew Arnold, used to re- 
vile as .the Philistines of England and America, made 
it necessary to begin a reform. A band of people who 
were very much in earnest (call them pre-Raphaelites, 
or men of the new Renaissance, or Impressionists, or 
musicians of the future, or what you will), took up the 
work, and won, together with a great deal of ridicule, a 
large reward of fame. In their wake has followed the 
motley throng of esthetes, great and small, learned and 
unlearned, male and female and neuter; the people 
'who talk about art because they think it is fine ; who 
discover unutterable sentiments in beds and tables^ 
stools and candlesticks ; who go into raptures over a 
crooked-necked Madonna after they have looked into 
their catalogues and discovered that it was painted 
by Botticelli ; and who insist with ecstatic perversity 
that the worst of Wagner is better than the best of 
Beethoven. It is the veriest simian mimicry of artis- 
tic enthusiasm, a thing laughable to gods and men. 
True art, — large, generous, sincere, — " the expression 
of noble emotions for right causes," — is a noble and 
ennobling study. But art as a fashion, with its cant, 
its affectation, its blind following of the blind, is a 
poor piddling inanity. There is no room for it in a 
democracy, — nor indeed anywhere in this world which 
was created by the Great Lover of Truth and Hater 
of Shams. The intellectual dude, the shallow and 
self-satisfied esthete is the last person who is en- 
titled to set up a claim to the possession of the true 
theory and the ripe result of education. 

At the opposite extreme from the decorative ideal 
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lies the commercial ideal of culture. Its object, broadly 
stated, is simply to develop a man's natural abilities in 
such a way that he shall be able to get the largest re- 
turn in money for his work in practical life. Nothing 
is of value, according to this ideal, which is not of 
direct utility in business or a profession. Nothing 
counts which has not a cash value in the world's 
market. 

'* Send my boy to high school and college ! " says the 
keen man of business, '* what good will that do him? 
Seven years at the dead languages and higher mathe- 
matics will not teach him to make a sharp bargain or 
run a big enterprise.'' He thinks he has summed up 
the whole argument. But he has only begged the 
question. The very point at issue is whether the boy 
is a tool to be ground and sharpened for practical use, 
or a living creature whose highest end is personal de- 
velopment. 

The influence of this pash-value theory of culture 
may be seen in many directions. At its lowest stage 
it reduces itself to an absurdity in complete contempt 
for education, and utter indifference even to the 
market-price of knowledge. We might suppose that 
there is little of this in a country like ours. And yet 
what shall we make of the fact that the number of 
people who cannot read is Nactually on the increase in 
Bome regions of the United States ? 

Certainly this indicates that there must be some 
sections of our country where the youth are not being 
trained for intelligent citizenship. It suggests a seri- 
ooB flaw in our much-vaunted public-school system. 
Surely it cannot be called an unqualifled success, since 
it fails to keep up with the march of stolid ignorance, 
and is so far from conquering new empires that it actu- 
ally loses a portion of its own territory with every 
decade. Such a growth of illiteracy makes it evident 
that one of two things must be done to save the 
republic. Either the suffrage must be limited by 
some educational qualification while there are still 
enough intelligent voters to impose it, or else some 
oetter means must be found to reach and enlighten 
the illiterates before the limitation becomes absolutely 
necessary. For when the absolute necessity of limita- 
tion arrives, the possibility of making it will no longer 
exist. 

But it is not only at the lowest extreme of life that 
the infldence of the so-called practical spirit, which 
fails to perceive the worth of education for its own 
sake, may be seen. We may trace it all the way up 
the scale. 

It i6 manifest in the quality of our common -school 
system. It is far too mechanical. The children are 
run through a mill. They are crammed with facts 



and figures, while their ideas and feelings are left to 
take care of themselves. They are fattened for exam- 
ination like little pigs. Their imagination, that most 
potent factor of life, is entrusted to the guidance of 
the weekly story -paper, and their moral nature to the 
guidance of chance. The over- worked and under-paid 
teachers are forced by a false system of competition to 
pack their little minds as full as possible of rules 
which they do not understand, and definitions which 
do not define, and assorted fragments of historical, 
geographical, astronomical, grammatical, and physi- 
ological knowledge, which are supposed to have a 
probable cash value. 

Pray do not suppose that I am finding fault with 
our public-school teachers as a class. They are as 
earnest and noble a body of men and women, take 
them all in all, as can be found in our country. They 
deserve more honor and better treatment. The sound 
of their complaining is familiar. They are set to make 
bricks without straw. It is the system which is at 
fault — the stupid, mechanical, parsimonious, cash- 
value system, which overloads the teacher with pupils, 
and overcrowds the pupil with so-called "useful 
studies," and seeks to get the most, not the best, for 
its money, and so makes the highest results impossible. 

It would be a good thing if every city and town in 
America would spend twice as much as it is spending 
today for common -school education. It would be a 
good thing if we could have twice as many feachers, 
and twice as good. And then it would be a good thing 
if we could sweep away half of the "branches" that 
are now taught, and abolish two thirds of the formal 
examinations, and make an end of competitions and 
prizes, and come down, or rather come up, to the 
plain work of training children into thoughtful, earn- 
est, honest men and women, fit to be the citizens of a 
great democracy. 

The cash-value ideal of culture makes itself felt also, 
to a considerable extent, in what we call the higher 
institutions of learning. We can trace its effects in 
the tendency to push the humanities aside in order to 
make room for the technical side of education. The 
young idea is to be taught to shoot by training it, 
from the earliest possible period, upon the trellis of a 
particular calling. Every branch, every tendril which 
does not conform to these lines, must be cut off. The 
importance of studies is to be measured by their direct 
effect upon professional and industrial success. Boys 
are to be trained not for living, but for making a liv- 
ing. They are to be cultivated not as men, but as 
journalists, surveyors, chemists, lawyers, physicians, 
painters, musicians, manufacturers, mining engineers, 
sellers of wet and dry goods, bankers, accountants. 
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and what not. In obedi^nxse to ihiB theoiy the atten- 
tion of the student is directed from the outset to thoee 
things for which he can see an immediate use in his 
chosen pursuit. Those languages which even Time 
has not been able to make dead are neglected for those 
which have just begun to live. 'Hie library is no lon- 
ger regarded as a spiritual palace where the student 
may live with the master-minds of all the ages. It has 
taken on the aspect of a dispensary where useful in- 
formation can be procured in small doses for practical 
purposes. The liberal arts are treated as elegant su- 
perfluities, and literature becomes an anachronism. 
Half -endowed technical schools spring up all over the 
land like mushrooms after a shower. We have insti- 
tutes of everything, from stenography to farriery; 
colleges agricultural, architectural, pharmaceutical, 
and acrobatical ; it remains only to add a few more, 
such as an Academy of Mesmerism, a College of Mind 
Healing, and a Chiropodist's University, to round out 
the encyclopedia of complete culture according to the 
commercial ideal. 

Let no one imagine that I mean to say a word 
igainst technical institutes and trade schools. On 
the contrary, I would speak most heartily in their 
support. So far as they do their work well, they are 
an admirable and needful substitute for the earlier 
systems of apprenticeship for the various trades. De- 
mocracy needs them. They are really worth all the 
money that is generously put into them. But the er- 
ror is in sux>po8ing that they can take the place of 
culture. By their own confession they move on an- 
other level. They mean business. But business is 
precisely the one thing that culture does not mean. 
It may, doubtless it will, result in making a man able 
to do his own special work in a better spirit and with 
a finer skill. But this result is secondary, not prima- 
ry. It is accomplished by forgetting the specialty and 
exalting the man. And it does this at a time when 
the spirit is most susceptible, in the formative period 
of life. 

Culture must begin and continue with a line disre- 
gard of pecuniary returns. It must be catholic, genial, 
disinterested. Its object is to make the shoemaker go 
beyond his last — 

Sator ultra erepidant, 
and the clerk beyond his desk, and the surveyor be- 
yond his chain, and the lawyer beyond his brief, and 
the doctor beyond his prescription, and the preacher 
beyond his sermon. Special training, with an eye fixed 
on some practical pursuit, works directly the other 
way, and against the interests of a true democracy. It 
deepens the lines which separate men. It divides 
them into isolated trades which become close corpora- 



tions, and into rival guilds which defend themselves 
by blocking all avenues of intercommunication. But 
the right culture for a democracy is that which opens 
the avenues of mutual comprehension, and increases 
the ^ common ground *' of humanity. It broadens an<l 
harmonizes men on the basis of that which belongs to 
all mankind. If it elevates certain persons above their 
fellows, it does not therefore separate them from the' 
race, but joins them to it more broadly. It lifts them 
as the peakB of a mountain range are lifted, with a 
force that spreads the base while it raises the summit. 
The peaks are the unifying centers of the system. 
And the springs that rise among the loftiest hills flow 
down joyfully through the valleys and the plains. 

The true ideal of culture in a democracy is the 
creative ideal. It does not seek to adpm men with 
certain rare accomplishments which shall be the 
marks of a Brahminical caste. It does not seek to 
train men for certain practical ^pursuits with an eye 
single to their own advantage. It seeks, by a vital- 
izing education, to create new men, and new kinds of 
men, who shall be of ever- increasing worth to the re- 
public and to mankind. 

Creation, as it is now interpreted, is a process of de- 
velopment If this interpretation be true, the result 
is none the less creative. Species originate, whether 
their origin be swift or slow. New forms of life 
emerge, whether they be evolved or manufactured. 

Education is the human analogue of creation. Its 
beginning is the culture of something which already 
exists. But its aim. its motive, its triumphant result 
is the production of something which did not exist be- 
fore. The educated man is a new man. It is not 
merely that he knows more. It is not merely that be 
can do more. There is something in him which was 
not there when hie education began. And this some- 
thing is of the nature of a novel relation to the past, 
of which it is the fruit, and to the future, of which it 
is the promise. It has something of the nature of an 
original power, which draws its force from a new con- 
tact with the world and with mankind on all sides, 
and which distributes its energy throughout life in all 
channels. 

This, it seems to me, is the ideal of true culture. Its 
end is not merely to decorate, not merely to discipline, 
but to create. Its motto is 

^^ O for a man to arise in me. 
That the man I am may cease to be.'* 

Its result is a kind of regeneration. The mind of the 
educated man is born again by vital contact with the 
truth. 
I would not have you to suppose that in using this 
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language I am dealing in glittering generalities. The 
man who receives an invitation to speak at the convo- 
cation of this University owes it to the intelligence 
of his audience to have a clear and luminous idea be- 
fore his mind. There is such an idea at the center of 
tibis address, whether I can succeed in bringing it out 
or not. The creative ideal of culture is distinct, defi- 
nite, and different from all others. And though I 
cannot undertake to work out a complete discussion 
of its methods, — partly because it is the freest of all 
ideals and the most ready to use any method that will 
secure its results ; and partly because such a discus- 
sion belongs more properly to an experienced educator 
than to a man of letters, — I can at least express in a 
few words the principal objects of education as a 
creative force. 

It is to develop a new power of accurate perception, 
to quicken a new power of sympathetic imagination, 
and to unfold a new power of coordinating reason. 
In short, plain words, the aim of culture is to make 
men able to see clearly, to dream deeply, and to think 
steadily. 

I use the word '* sight '' to denote all those senses 
which are the natural inlets of knowledge from with- 
out. Most men are born with five, but comparatively 
few learn the use of even one. The majority of peo- 
ple are like the idols described by the psalmist. 
** Eyes have they but they see not ; they have ears but 
they hear not ; noses have they but they smell not.'' 
They walk through the world like blind men at a 
panorama, and find it very dull. There Is a story of 
an Englishwoman who once said to the great painter 
Turner, by way of comment on one of his pictures : 
'• I never saw anything like that in Nature." " Madam," 
said he, " what would you give if you could ? " 

The power to use the senses to their full capacity 
clearly, sensitively, penetratingly, does not come by 
nature. It is the fruit of an attentive habit of vera- 
cious perception. Such a habit is the result of culture, 
consciously or unconsciously applied to the opening 
of blind eyes and the unsealing of deaf ears. The 
academic studies which have most influence in this 
direction are those which deal principally with objec- 
tive facts, such as nature-study, language, drawing, 
and music. But the education of perceptive power is 
not, and can not be, monopolized by schools and 
colleges. All life must contribute to it. Every meadow 
and every woodland is a college, and every city square 
is full of teachers. Do you know how the stream flows^ 
how the kingfisher poises above it, how the trout 
swims beneath it, how the ferns uncurl along its 
banks ? Do you know how the human body balances 



itself, and along what lines and curves it moves in 
walking, in running, in dancing, and in what living 
characters the thoughts and feelings are written on 
the human face ? Do you know the structural aspect 
of man's temples and palaces and bridges, of nature's 
mountains and trees and flowers ? Do you know the 
tones and accents of human speech, the songs of birds, 
the voices of the forests and the sea? If not, you 
need creative culture, to make you a sensitive possessor 
of the beauty of the world. Walter Bagehot said of 
Shakespeare that he could not walk down a street 
without knowing what was in it. John Burroughs has 
a university on a little farm in the valley of the Hud- 
son ; and if he crosses a fleld or a thicket he sees more 
than the seven wonders of the world. Eugene Field 
could see life's drama in miniature in a nursery. That 
is culture. And without it, all scholastic learning is 
arid, and all the academic degrees known to man are 
but china oranges hung on a dry tree. 

But beyond the world of outward perception, there 
is another world of inward vision, and the key to it is 
the power of imagination. To see things as they are 
that is a precious gift. To see things as they wer« in 
their beginning, or as they will be in their ending, or 
as they ought to be in their perfecting, to make the 
absent present, to rebuild the past out of a fragment 
of carven stone, to foresee the future harvest in the 
grain of wheat in the sower's hand, to visualize the face 
of the invisible, and enter into the lives of all sorts and 
conditions of unknown men, that is a far more precious 
gift. 

Imagination is more than a pleasant fountain ; it is 
a fertilizing stream. It is the source of ingenuity, as 
well as the mark of genius. Nothing great has ever 
been discovered or invented without the aid of imag- 
ination. It is the medium of all human sympathy. 
No man can feel with another unless he can imagine 
himself in the other man's place. Imagination is the 
power that has lighted the way to the succor of the 
afllicted and the deliverance of the oppressed in every 
age, and cried from every darkened shore, from Mace- 
donia to Cuba, " Come over and help us." 

The chief instrument in the creative culture of 
imagination is literature. There is a great difference 
between literature and books. Five thousand books 
are published every year in this country alone, of 
which more than a thousand are works of fiction, and 
most of them are works of affliction. The chemists 
tell us that the paper on which many of these books 
are printed will not outlast a generation. 8i non e 
vera, e ben travato. Would that the chemists' dis- 
covery could be transformed into a law. All new 
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books should be printed on ten -year paper. This 
would reduce the size of our libraries, and increase 
their value. 

The object of literary culture is very simple. It is 
to teach a man to distinguish the best books, and to 
enable him to read them with insight. The man who 
has read one great book in that way has become a new 
creature and entered a new world. But in how many 
schools and colleges does that ideal prevail ? We are 
spending infinite toil and money to produce spellers 
and parsers and scanners. We are trying hard to in- 
crease the number of people who can write with ease, 
while the race of people who can read with imagina- 
tion is slowly dying out. I wish that we might reverse 
the process. If our culture would but create a race 
of readers, earnest, intelligent, capable of true imag- 
inative effort, then we could live for a while with the 
old writers, and the new ones would be worth more 
when they arrived. 

But the ultimate aim of culture is not reached until 
a man has passed beyond the power of seeing things 
as they are, and beyond the power of interpreting and 
appreciating the thoughts of other men, into the 
power of thinking for himself. To be able to ask, 
"Why," and to discover what it means to say "Be- 
cause " — that is the finest result of education. 

** My mind to me a kingdom is," 
wrote the quaint old courtly poet. Sir Edward Dyer. 
But how many there are, in all classes of society, who 
have no right to use his words. Discrowned mon- 
archs, exiled and landless, desolate and impotent, 
wearied with trivial cares and dull amusements, en- 
slaved to masters whom they despise, and tasks which 
promise much and pay little — what possession is there 
that they can call their own, what moment of time in 
which they are not at the beck and call of other men, 
either grinding stolidly at their round in the tread- 
mill, or dancing idiotically to the uncomprehended 
music of some stranger's pipe ? We often say of one 
whom we wish to blame slightly and to half excuse, 
"He is only thoughtless." But there is no deeper 
word of censure and reproach in human speech, for 
it signifies one who has renounced a rightful dominion 
and despised a kingly diadem. 

The aim of culture as a true loyalist of the democ- 
racy is that " the king shall have his own again," that 
no prince or princess of the blood-royal of humanity 
shall be self-banished into contented ignorance, or left 
in the slavery of thoughtleasnese. 

What part are our colleges and universities to play in 
the realizing of this ideal ? 

This is their part : they are to seek, by the noble 



discipline of philosophy, first of all, to create men who 
shall be able to think steadily, profoundly, and inde- 
pendently as teachers and leaders of their fellow men^ 
But they are not to stop here. They are to maintain 
and honor thoughtfulness as the highest test and 
standard of culture, wherever and however it may be 
attained. 

Many of the most thoughtful men in the world have 
not been college bred. The university that assumes 
to look down on these men is false to the standard of 
creative culture. It should recognize them, and learn 
from them whatever they have to teach. College edu- 
cation is not to be separated from the educative work 
which pervades the whole social organism. What we 
need at present is not new colleges with a power of con- 
ferring degrees, but more power in the existing colleges 
to make men. To this end let them have a richer en- 
dowment, a fuller equipment, but above all a revival 
of the creative ideal. And let everything be done to 
bring together the high school, the normal school, the 
grammar school, the primary school, and the little red 
scboolhouse school, in the harmony of this ideal. The 
university shall still stand in the place of honor, if 
you will, but only because it bears the clearest and 
most steadfast witness that the end of culture is to 
create men who can see clearly, imagine nobly, and 
think steadily. 

The salvation of democracy lies in the possession of 
such men. Popular discontent comes chiefly from 
want of power to see the beauty and interest of life^ 
of the world, of the simplest things in their natural 
charm. Nature-lovers are seldom mob-leaders. Class- 
hatred, the arrogance of the newly rich, the stupid, 
blundering cruelties of those who grind the faces of the 
poor arise where the faculty of imaginative sympathy 
has been smothered in the crass atmosphere of com- 
mercialism. Political manias and financial lunacies 
and social hydrophobias are the result of a popular 
craving for swift action without the trouble of steady 
thought. 

The forces that aggravate these evils are many. 
The yellow journals that disseminate general misin- 
formation with absurd comment ; the corporations 
that deal with men as if they were wheels in a ma- 
chine ; the political bosses who capitalize their con- 
trol of votes and sell the stock to the highest bidder ; 
the labor agitators who promote industry by stopping 
work ; all persons and agencies and institutions that 
find it to their interest to foster ignorance and mis- 
understanding and prejudice and a blind, thought- 
less, sensational mode of life, are destructive powers, 
threatening the welfare of the republic. 
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'' thoti, mr eoutitrjr, dream fi»t that thy foes 
Will ftU be f oretfrn-bon ! 
Turn thy clear look of scorn 
Upoa thy children, who oppose 
Their passions wild and policies of shame 
To wreck the ri^hteons splendors of thy name ! 
Untaught and oreroonfldent they rise 
With folly on their tonerues and envy in their eyes ; 
Strong to destroy bat powerless to create, 
And ignorant of all that made onr fathers great, 
Their hands would take away thy golden crown, 
And shake the pillars of thy freedom down 
In Anarchy *s ocean, dark and desolate." 

Ag^Dst these forces of destruction there is but one 
silfeguard ; and that is the influence which men of 
true culture may have, and ought to have, in the 
republic. The college men of the country should be 
its great conservative force. They should conserve 
its liberty through intelligence, its unity through 
broad-minded sympathy, and its integrity through a 
deeper appreciation of the true elements of national 
morality. 

What a glorious time is this for such men to make 
their influence felt in the service of their country. We 
have advanced, along the pathway of industrial pros- 
perity and military triumph, to an eminence of wealth 
and power where the real character of the republic 
must be put to the test before the eyes of an attentive 
world. How will America meet her crisis of success? 
With fatuous self-confidence ? Or with sober courage ? 
It may be that the great republic has at last won \ht 
long-coveted and boasted power to "whip all creation." 
But that is not the chief question of today. The 
chief question is. Has she kept the power to conquer 
and rule and guide herself ? 

I do not enter now upon the controversy between 
opposing policies ; the continental policy under which 
we have hitherto prospered, and the colonial policy 
under which it is proposed henceforth to proceed. 
But this I say. The present is no time to follow ^Dee- 
liny " blindfold. The present is no time to discourage 
sober thought, to stifle free discussion, or to appeal 
to the passion and prejudice of the multitude. The 
people of America will have what they want. There 
is probably no power on earth that can resist them. 
All the more reason why they should have time and 
light to see what they really want, to imagine vividly 
what it will mean when they get it, and to think soberly 
what it will involve for generations yet unborn. 

I believe that democracy as it is embodied in this 
republic is, next to the Christian religion, the most 
precious possession of mankind. I believe that it can 
be preserved only under the light and leading of true 
culture, which makes the demagogue ridiculous, the 
nihilist loathsome, the plutocrat impotent, and the 



autocrat impossible. I believe that the best culture 
is that which makes, not selfish and sour critics, but 
sane and sober patriots. I believe that no man has 
the right culture unless he is willing to put his clearer 
vision, his loftier imagination, and his deeper thought 
at the service of his country and humanity. I believe 
in culture. I believe in democracy. By democracy 
purified, by culture difiFused, Grod save the State ! 



OFFiCIAL NOTIOeS, 



Junior Collboe Scholarship in Chemistrt. — 
A scholarship, covering one year*s tuition, is awarded 
each year to the student who receives the nomination 
of the Department of Chemistry for excellence of 
work in Chemistry during the two years of the Junior 
College course. All who received the Junior College 
Certificate between July 1, 1898, and April 1, 1899. in- 
clusive, may become candidates for the scholarship. 
It is awarded on the basis : 1) of the general standing, 

2) of the class standing in Chemistry of the student, 

3) of the result of a special examination to be held on 
Saturday, May 20 at 9:00 a.m. The subject is Qeneral 
Chemistry. 

QO¥£lfHOR TH£ODOIf£ R00SE¥£Lf8 VtS/T. 

His Excellency Theodore Roosevelt, governor of 
New York, will visit the University on Monday, April 
10, 1899, and will deliver an address in the gymnasium 
at 11:00 o'clock. Members of the faculties will occupy 
seats on the platform. A limited number of reserve- 
seat tickets for friends will be issued. Students may 
gain admission only by joining the procession which 
will form at 10:90 a.m., in accordance with the pro- 
gramme announced on the bulletin board in front of 
Cobb Hall. All University exercises from 11:00 a.m.- 
12:00 M. will be suspended. 



TH£ U/ttV£R8/7Y EL£M£flTA^Y SCHOOL, 



GROUP V. 

[Continuation of work reported in the Ow i v a K Si Tt fisoesft 
January 20, 1899. Avera^ a^e of ohildren. ei«ht to niae yettiw.] 

In history the study of Virginia as a typical southern 
oolony has been continued, by taking up the evenitB 
in some detail, and attempting to discover the under- 
lying causes. John Smith was a most intereetuii^ 
character to the children, and they needed no encour- 
agement to make him the hero of the early period, and 
to give him credit for keeping the colony alive when 
the difficulty of getting food and the hostility of the 
Indians threatened to end it before it had fairly begun. 
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They sympathized with his order to the colonists — 
too anxious to find gold to be willing to plant corn — 
that "those who will not work shall not eat," and 
realized the dangers of a system which held goods in 
common. 

The story of Pocahontas was read, and her help to 
the colony contrasted with the attitude of her father. 
The coming from time to time of the English ship 
with its colonists to replace those killed by the hard 
conditions of colonial life or the Indians was noted, 
and the naive attempt of the English government to 
win the friendship of Powhatan by presenting him 
with a crown as emperor of the Indian tribes of Vir- 
ginia — and to win him to civilization by the gift of the 
first essentials, according to their standards — a bed- 
stead, wash basin and pitcher. The children were di- 
vided as to whether Powhatan would receive these 
presents with pleasure, in the opportunity they af- 
forded, or regard them as curiosities of a foreign land 
to be displayed to his wondering subjects. 

The inability of the colonists to provide enough 
food to keep them through the winter surprised the 
children. With the abundance of game in the woods 
and streams, with the fertile soil which they had 
learned existed in Virginia, it was difficult to under- 
stand why there should be a "starving time." To get 
at the cause, we eliminated from farming the machinery 
now in use, saw that only a few (very rude) plows were 
poeeessed ; that the land had to be cleared of trees, 
and the colonists did not know of the Indian method 
of girdling them in the autumn, thus preventing the 
sap from returning to the branches in the spring ; 
that English wheat planted in the rich soil developed 
chiefly stalk ; that the colonists did not know how to 
plant Indian corn, and above all were not farmers, and 
had not come to America for this purpose. 

The dissatisfaction of the London Company with 
the returns from their colony having led to the sending 
out of a governor, the succession of governors, and 
what each did for the colony was next taken 
up. The study of governor — Sir Thomas Dale — 
brought out the main points of a military r^ime. 
The new charter granting a share in the government 
by establishing the Houses of Burgesses, brought 
over by Governor Yeardley, was described, and how 
the government by a governor, council, and representa- 
tives resembled that established by our United States 
Constitution. With the system of private ownership of 
land now established, provision must be made for the 
support of the governor, minister, and other officials. 
This was done by setting apart land for this purpose, 
and to cultivate it the scheme of "indentured ser- 
vants" was devised by the London Company; and to 



provide women for the colony — still composed too 
largely of men — "respectable young women" were 
sent out and sold for their passage expenses to those 
desiring wives. 

The arrival of the Dutch ship with its cargo of 
negroes'was described, and the advantages of owning 
slaves for the growing of tobacco, now beginning to 
be important, brought out. 

The children were asked to recall what they had 
previously studied about the beginning of the Ply- 
mouth colony and the Dutch in New York, and to 
relate these facts chronologically with the history of 
Virginia. 

We took up next the home life of the colonists in 
Virginia, the new settlements that had been estab- 
lished, the growth of the tobacco industry, and the 
causes of the massacre in 1622 by the Indians. An 
hour each week was spent in reading colonial stories,, 
and a half hour in writing. 

Under another teacher the class has studied the 
geography of Virginia, the rivers and mountains, soil 
and climate, and has drawn maps of the region. They 
have looked up the trees and animals native to Vir- 
ginia, and have noted the lines of travel from Chicago 
to the chief cities of Virginia. 

The work of the group in domestic science has had 
a practical and a theoretical side. On the theoretical 
side the children have studied materials and the pro- 
cesses by which cotton and wool are made into cloth- 
ing. They examined cotton in the stalks, and a minia- 
ture bale of cotton, and from pictures got an idea of a 
cotton plantation. They were told the kind of climate 
and soil necessary for the growth of cotton. They 
were given some cotton to gin by hand and the amount 
the whole class could do in twenty minutes was 
weighed in order to determine whether — if so slow a 
process were the only one — cotton cloth would be gen- 
erally used for clothing, and that they might appreci- 
ate the advantages of the cotton gin. Their attempt 
helped to make plain the statement that in the early 
colonial period cotton was expensive and more difficult 
to make into cloth than wool. When asked what it 
could be used for, they suggested wadding, as in 
quilts. 

They examined raw wool through the microscope to 
see the crinkles which made it possible to spin it into 
yarn, and measured and compared the length of wool 
fiber with cotton. Some wool was carded by hand. 

Under direction the children then planned a colonial 
room. Each child was to be responsible for some part 
of the furnishing. A four-post bedstead is to be made 
in the shop, and the bed clothing is to be made as the 
practical sewing of the class. Sheetsand pillow cases 
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have been cut out of linen, and the hemming will be 
the first fine sewing given the children. 

In the science work last reported an experiment was 
mentioned which the children are conducting to find 
out whether a plant gets its weight in growing from 
the air or from the earth. One of the seedlings that 
had been planted had grown about six inches. It was 
weighed with the earth in which it was planted, then 
removed from the pot, dried, to evaporate the water 
absorbed, and weighed. The weight gained in grow- 
ing was found to be eight grams, and, as the water had 
been removed, this weight was decided to come from 
air and whatever salts from the earth had been dis- 
solved in the water. Another bean plant was found 
to have gained 8.2 grams. A record of the whole ex- 
periment was written by each member of the class. 

Some of the children expressed doubt as to whether 
air had weight. To demonstrate the fact they were 
told to invert a test tube, filled with water, over a pan 
of water, and found that the pressure of air upon the 
surface of the water in the pan was sufficient to sup- 
port the column of water in the tube ; but, if a little 
air were admitted, the water in the tube was forced 
out. 

To find what part of the weight of their plant came 
from the earth salts, they weighed a beaker and put 
into it the same quantity of water given their plant, 
This water was then evaporated, the beaker weighed, 
and an estimate made of the weight of plant due to 
salts. 

Having found that the plant took in air, an experi. 
ment was made to find out whether it gave out a gas. 
A leaf was submerged in a glass of water and put in 
the sunlight. The bubbles which soon rose to the 
surface were decided to be air or gas. To find out the 
nature of the gas, they put a plant under a bell jar, 
with a glass of lime water near it, and left it over 
night. In the morning they noticed the cloudy ap- 
pearance of the lime water, and compared it with lime 
water into which air from the lungs was blown. They 
were tol i that the gas was named carbon dioxide. 

An experiment was performed to find what gas is 
thrown off by germinating seed, and the action of this 
gas on lime water and in putting out a lighted match, 
determined its nature. 

In cooking this group has made a study of cereals 
as reported for other classes. The various prepara- 
tions of wheat and corn have been especially studied 
and cooked. 

In music the group song given in the report in 
January has been analyzed. This meant determining 
whether it should be sung in four-pulse or six-pulse 



rhythm. The decision was somewhat complicated 
because some of the children thought the lines : 

" George WashiDgton weut off to war. 
Upon a noble steed," 

would go best with six-pulse rhythm, which suggested 
the galloping of a horse ; others thought that the 
military idea of the song was best indicated by four- 
pulse rhythm, and this was finally decided upon. 
The distinction between the major and minor incidents 
has been learned, and the use of the one for joyful 
music and the other for mournful recognized. Drill 
in song singing and music writing has formed a part 
of their work as usual. 

The art work of this group has been directed to- 
ward getting perspective— determining the vanishing 
point and the planes of floor, ceiling and walls in 
drawing an interior. The largest room in the school, 
and the gymnasium, was observed by the class, then 
drawn for them, to illustrate the principles, and then 
drawn by them from memory. 

A member of the school posed for them in the 
costume of Priscilla. For interpretative illustration 
they drew the sailing of the Majrfiower. For practice 
in rapid sketching, different members of the group 
posed for a few minutes in any attitude they chose. 

In the gymnasium the group has had the usual drill, 
and in the shop a set of quilting frames has been 
made. 

Current Events, 

Professor Patrick Geddes of Edinburgh lectured 
in the Chapel, Cobb Hall, Tuesday evening, April 4, 
on** The Proposed Institute of Geography and 
Physics." 

Professor O. C. Farrington of the Department of 
Geology read before the Chicago Academy of Sciences, 
on March 24, an illustrated paper on '* The Worship 
and Folklore of Meteorites." 



The announcements of the University Extension 
Summer meeting to be held in connection with Oxford 
University are recommended to students who may find 
it possible to avail themselves of its advantages. 
The dates are July 29 to August 23. An outline of 
the programme is as follows : 

The main courses of study will be (a) The History, Literature, 
Soienco, and Fine Art of the Period 1837-1871; (6) Hellenic 
Studies in the N ineteonth Century ~ a course designed to sum- 
marize the results of recant research in the History, Literature, 
Art, and Archteology of Ancient Greece, and intended especially 
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(tbonffh not ezelatireiy) for teachers in teoondsry toboolt. 
There will be also Iieetnrea and Classes on the History and 
Theory of Edncation, in Phytioloffy, Geology, Biology* in 
English Language, in Greek and Latin, and Moral Philosophy. 
The Leetnres are given by public men, by University Professors, 
and by teachers on the Staff of the Delegacy. They are of neces- 
sity stimnlative and snggestive, rather than detailed and ex- 
haustive. 

The Inaugural Lecture will be delivered by Sir William Bey- 
nell Anson, Bart., D.C.L., Warden of All Souls Ck>Uege and 
Vice-Chancellor of the University, and the following, among 
others, have already agreed to take part in the meeting: The 
Lord Bishop of Bristol, the Hon. George Brodrick, D.C.L., 
Warden of Merton College (unless unavoidably prevented), the 
Rev. Professor Walter Lock, D.D., Warden of Keble College. 
Professor Sayce, Professor Percy Gardner, Professor Ernest 
Gardner, Professor Poulton, F.R.S., Professor Gotch, F.R.S., Dr. 
Arthur Rausome, F.R.S., Professor Sollas, F.R.S., Professor 
M iers, Mr. M. E. Sadler, Mr. Wells, and Mr. G. C. Bourne. 

The full programme (price 7d., poet free) and all information 
can be obtained by writing to J. A. R. Marriott, M. A., University 
Extension Dologacy, Oxforrl. 



Official Reports. 



During the month ending March 31, 1899, there 
has been added to the Library of the University a 
total Dumber of 786 volumes from the following 
Bources : 

Books added by purchase, 463 vols., distributed as 
follows : 

General Library, 100 vole.; Philosophy, 18 vole.; 
Pedagogy, 11 vole.; Political Economy, 4 vols.; Po- 
litical Science, 46 vols.; History, 20 vols.; Sociology, 
4 Yols.; Sociology (Divinity), 4 vols.; Anthropology, 

1 vol.; Comparative Religion, 4 vols.; Semitic, 3 vols.; 
New Testament, 6 vols.; Comparative Philology, 65 
vols.; Greek, 4 vols.; Latin, 7 vols.; Romance, 4 vols.; 
German, 3 vols.; English, 38 vols.; Mathematics, 
8 vols.; Chemistry, 3 vols.; Physics, 45 vols.; Geology, 

2 vola; Neurology, 19 vols.; Physiology, 1 vol.; Botany, 
6 vols.; Church History, 2 vols.; Systematic Theol- 
ogy, 7 vols.; Homiletics, 2 vols.; Morgan Park 
Academy, 15 vols.; Dano-Norwegian Seminary, 10 
vols.; Physical Culture, 1 vol. 

Books added by gift, 270 vols., distributed as 
follows : 

General Library, 250 vols.; Political Economy, 7 
vols.; Political Science, 1 vol.; History, 8 vols.; Se- 
mitic, 1 vol.; English, 1 vol.; Mathematics, 1 vol.; 
Botany 1 vol. 

Books added by exchange for University Publica- 
tions, 53 vols., distributed as follows: 

General Library, 35 vols.; Political Economy 2 vols.; 
Sociology, 1 vol.; Semitic, 2 vols.; New Testament, 
4 vols.; English, 1 vol.; Botany, 4 vols.; Church His- 
tory, 1 vol.; Systematic Theology, 1 vol.; Homiletics, 
1 vol.; Haskell, 1 vol. 



Ve8P£R $£R¥ICe8 FOR TM£ SPRIHO QUARTER, 

In response to the request of many students, it has 
been arranged to give the Vesper Services of the 
Spring Quarter to a second series of Student Com- 
FERENCEs. The programme so far as arranged is as 
follows : 

PROBLEMS OF RELIGION. 

Sundaif, April 0, 4:00 />.#. 

What is Religion f 

What conceptions have been formed of it T 

Prof€M»or O. 8. Ooodtpeed, 

What is the tme conception 7 

Prof €— or Q. B. Fotter. 
Qaestion Conference. 

Stiniay, April 10, 4: 00 />.#. 

iB Cbrirtiamity the Rblioion for Today 7 
It it pbilosophicallj tenable 7 

ABtociate Frofeuor J. H. Tufts, 

Is it practically effective 7 

Professor C. R. Barnes, 
Question Conference. 

Bmntlay, April 23, 4: 00 P.M. 

What has Rbligion to do with Morality 7 

Philosophically : Does {morality need a religions 
basis 7 Professor Q, B, Foster, 

Practically : Do we need^Religion to enable us to 
live morally 7 President W. R. Harper, 

Question Conference. 
Sundaif, April 30, 4:00P.II, 
Praybr. 

What is Prayer 7 Professor C. R, Henderson. 

Is Prayer rational 7 Is it effective 7 

Professor J, M. Coulter, 
Question Conference. 

SuHdaif, May 7, 4: 00 F,lt, 

Arb the Rboords OF2JE8VS' Life Trustworthy 7 
What is the historical value of the Gospels 7 

Professor Shailer Mathews. 
What other valuable sources are there 7 

Professor E. D. Burton. 
Question Conference. 
SuHdaif, May 14, 4: 00 F.M, 

What was the Religion of Jsars 7 
The Religion which he taught. 

Dr, C, W. Vciaw. 
His own personal Religion. 

Professor E, D, Burton. 
Question Conference. 

Sunday, May 21, 4: 00 P.M. 

The Place of Jesus in Religion. 

Religious experience in the non-Christian Re- 
ligions. Professor Q, 8, Ooodspeed, 
Jesus the object of faith. 

Professor Shailer Mathew». 
Question Conference. 

Sunday, May 28, 4:00 P.M. 

Christianity a Missionary Religion. 

Ought philanthropy to be confessedly Christian 7 
Professor A, W, Smail. 
Ought Christianity to be preached to the non- 
Christian peoplesl 

Professor C. R. Henderson. 
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Calendar. 

APRIL 7-16, 1899. 



Friday. April 7. 
Chapel-Assembly : Divinity School. 
Hall. 10:30 A.M. 



Chapel, Cobb 



Saturday. April 8. 
Regular Meetings of Faculties and Boards : 
The Administrative Board of Physical Culture and 

Athletics, 8:30 a.m. 
The Faculty of the Junior Colleges. 10:00 a.m. 
The University Senate. 11:30 a.m. 
Oospel Meeting for Men. Y. M. C. A. Assembly Room, 
Haskell Museum, 7:00 p.m. 

Addrese by C. C. Michener. IntercoIl9«riate Secretary of 
the Y. M. C. A. for the West. 

Sunday, April 9. 
Devotional Meeting of Y. M. C. A., Assembly Room, 
Haskell Museum. 9:30 a.m. 
Address by C. C. Mioheaer. 

Student Conferences on Religion, Kent Theater, 4:00 

P.M. (see p. 11). 
Union meeting of the Y. M. C. A. and Y. W. C. A., 

Assembly Halt. Haskell Museum. 7:00 p.m. 

Gospel meotioff for all University students. Address by 
C. C Micliener. 

Monday, April 10. 

Chapel-Assembly: Junior Colleges. — Chapel, Cobb 
Hall. 10:. 30 a.m. (required of Junior College Stu- 
dents). 

Address by Theodore Roosevelt, Gymnasium, 11:00 
a.m. (see p. 8). 

Germanic Club meets in German Library, Cobb Hall, 
2:00 p.m. 

Mr. Braon will report on Americana Germanica, II, 3. 

New Testament Club meets at 7:30 p.m. with Professor 
Mathews, 5736 Woodlawn av. 

Paper by Professor Mathews upon "The Historical Fea- 
tures of the Tissot Pictures." Discussion by the Club. 

Tuesday, April 11. 
Chapel- Assembly : Senior Colleges. — Chapel, Cobb 
Hall, 10:30 a.m. (required of Senior College Stu- 
dents). 



Division Lectures before the Junior Colleges in Kent 

Theater. 10:. 30 A.M. 
Botanical Club meets in Botanical Building. Room 23, 
5:00 P.M. 

Dr. Chamberlain will present the results of recent work 
upon '* The Embryoloery of Cycas and PinuH." 

Sociology Club meets in Congregation Hall, Haskell 

Museum, 8:00 p.m. 

A stereopticon lecture on ** Defeneration *' will be ^iven by 
Dr. Bujcene S. Talbot. All interested are invited. 

English Club meets in the English Library, Cobb 

Lecture Hall. 8:00 p.m. 

Mr. Hf^nry B. Fuller will addr^^ss the Club on the subject 
of " Modern Italian Fiction." All interested are inTited. 

Wednesday. April 12. 

Division Lectures before the Senior Colleges, 10: 30 a.m. 

By the President before Division I in Lecture Boom, Cobb 

Hall; 
By Profe8s<»r R. ft. Monlton before Divisions 1 1- VI in the 

(Chapel, Cobb Uall. 

Thursday, April 13. 

Chapel -Assembly : Graduate Schools. — Chapel, Cobb 

Hall, 10:30 a.m. 
Philosophical Club meets in the Lecture Room, Cobb 

Hall, 8: 00 p.m. 

Rev. W. W. Ft'nn speaks on "The Philosophy of the Fourth 



(io«pel.* 



Friday. April 14. 



Cobb 



Chapel- Assembly : Divinity School. — Chapel, 
Hall, 10:30 a.m. 

Mathematical Club meets in Ryerson Physical Labo- 
ratory, Room 36. 4:00 p.m. 

"Concerning Plane Configurations," by Associate Pro- 
fessor Maschke. 

Notes: Mr. Lehmer. "A New Plauimeter ; " Profeasor 
Bolza, ''The Meaning of ' Imaginary.* *' 

Division Lecture before Division VI of the Junior 

Colleges by the President, Lecture Room, Cobb 

Hall, 10:30 A. M. 

Saturday, April 15. 

Regular Meetings of Faculties and Boards : 
Administrative Board of University Affiliations, 

8:30 a.m. 
The Faculty of the Senior Colleges, 10:00 a.m. 
The University Council, 11:30 a.m. 



Elaterial for th« XTWIVIBBSITY BBGOBD must b» tent to the Recorder by THURSDAY, 
.order to be publislied in the issue of the same week. 



8:30 A.M., in 
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The TwE/tTYsevE/tTH Quarterly Statement of the 

PRE8IDEHT OF THE UNtVERStTY. * 

Members of the Uniysbsitt and FRiEin>s : 
It is my privilege to present to you the twenty- 
seTenth quarterly etatement. 

THE MARSHALS. 

On behalf of the University, I wish to express our 
thanks to Head Marshal Walling, and his assistants, 
Messrs. Anderson, Burroughs, Drew, Hamill and 
Schmahl, for their services during the present year. 
On the recommendations of the retiring Marshals, I 
hereby appoint Walter Joseph Schmahl Head Mar- 
shal for the year beginning July 1, 1899, and name as 
his assistants Warren 0. Gorrell, Walter Lawrence 
Hudson, Walter Scott Kennedy, Ralph Curtiss Mann- 
ing and Leroy Tudor Vernon. These appointments 
are made as an indication of the esteem in which 
these students are held in the University. 



* Presented in connection with the Twenty-eigbth Convoca. 
Uon of the University, held in the Studebaker Mneic HaU, 
Chicago, April 1,1899. 



HENBT VAIV DTKE. 

We extend our hearty greetings to Professor Henry 
van Dyke, the orator of the evening, a son of Prince- 
ton, of whom Princeton is justly proud. We thank 
him for the suggestive and inspiring message which 
he has given us. In these days of Democracy's be- 
ginnings, for, in the history of ideas, a century is 
hardly longer than a decade, it is our most profitable 
occupation to study democracy from every point of 
view. Such presentation as that to which we have 
this evening listened will enable us to understand 
democracy in its bearings upon the many and various 
phases of life and thought. Again, I say, we thank 
our honored guest for this message which he has pre- 
sented so eloquently and so impressively. We con- 
gratulate the University, of Whose faculty he is now 
to become a member. The University of Chic^o and 
the Princeton men of Chicago cong^ratulate him upon 
the new field of opportunity into which he is about to 
enter. 

And in the midst of these congratulations, the Uni- 
versity of Chicago joins with the Princeton men of 
Chicago and with our honored guest in mourning the 
recent death of one whose life had been given to 
Princeton, and through Princeton men to the world ; 
one known to all college men as the embodiment of 
the highest ideals of an officer of administration, Dean 
Murray, in whose removal not only Princeton has suf- 
fered, but as well the entire University brotherhood. 

DANIEL L. SHOBET. 

The University meets in Convocation tonight with 
one of its members missing, one who was a helpful 
and faithful member, Daniel L. Shorey. Mr. Shorey 
was a member of the original body of Trustees, and 
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from the first meeting of the board to the last which 
he was permitted to attend, exhibited a devotion to 
its interests which may not be described in words. 
His contributions to the upbuilding of the University 
were in three distinct lines : In consequence of his 
long and varied experience in the practice of the legal 
profession, he was enabled to give clear and valuable 
advice upon the many technical questions which fre- 
quently arose and in reference to which the opinion 
of an expert was needed. As chairman of the Com- 
mittee on Buildings and Grounds, he had opportunity 
to perform for the University an incalculable service. 
That he performed this service well, those will testify 
who remember how ungrudgingly he gave days and 
weeks and months of his time to the service; how care- 
fully he followed the workmen in the erection of every 
building now standing on the University grounds; 
how diligently and successfully he planned and ex- 
ecuted the necessary work of filling, and of planting 
trees, and shrubbery, and in general of laying out the 
grounds. 

But his contribution was, if possible, still greater in 
the heartiness with which he cooperated in every ef- 
fort to reach the highest educational ideals in the 
work of organizing the University. His own experi- 
ence as a college man, his large acquaintance with 
university men, and his great familiarity with univer- 
sity ideas and ideals, enabled him to render service of 
an invaluable character in the birth period of the 
University. 

Mr. Shorey's influence upon the early history of the 
University can never be effaced ; his memory among 
those who were associated with him in this important 
work can never be forgotten. 

I ask you to rise and thus give token of the honor 
in which his memory is held. 

THB NEEDS OP THE UNIVERSITY. 

The public presentation of the University's needs, 
as in various ways I am kept informed, has come to be 
an old story. A story, however, always grows as it 
grows old : there is always opportunity to add. I ap- 
preciate the monotony which characterizes the con- 
stant and repeated announcement of our needs. 

I do not wish the statement which I am about to 
make to be regarded as the perfunctory performance 
of a regularly recurring duty. I say what I say, not 
because it is a pleasure to say it, not because I receive 
compensation for saying it, but because I know that 
it ought to be said, because it is the duty of the 
friends of higher education in Chicago, and of the 
great patron of the University, Mr. Rockefeller, to 
hear it. But what now is there to be said ? 



1) The University has shown its right to exist. In 
the particular fields in which instruction has been 
organized, namely those of the arts and sciences, there 
has been found to be large demand. Nor has this de- 
mand been attended with loss to any other institu- 
tion. The University has created the demand which 
it has supplied. Although nearly a thousand men 
and women are studying in the colleges of the Univer- 
sity, the number of those who go East, and the num- 
ber of those who enter neighboring universities has 
increased rather than diminished. There were more 
than eight hundred different graduate students in the 
University during the last scholastic year. If the 
residence of these students had been arranged ac- 
cording to the ordinary scholastic year, there would 
have been a continuous attendance through nine 
months of 517. This is a work which in large measure 
would not have been done if the University of Chi- 
cago had not done it. When it is remembered that 
the graduate attendance of Harvard for the same 
year was 337, of Yale 270, of Columbia 302, and of 
Johns Hopkins 208, it is not difficult to establish the 
proposition that seven years of experience have dem- 
onstrated the right of the University to exist. It 
follows from these facts that the future of the Univer- 
sity, with a reasonably prudent management, is secure. 
Its three millions in land, buildings and equipment, 
and its six millions of safely invested endowment 
funds furnish a basis for future development The 
possibilities of University work in Chicago have been 
made absolutely clear. If, today, only five institu- 
tions in the United States were to be selected as 
institutions of the future, the University of Chicago 
would be one of the five. 

2) Now, if there is any truth in this first statement, 
the second is also true, that the work of the Univer- 
sity of Chicago should be rounded out, its faculties 
increased to include all the work legitimately belong- 
ing to a university. The University has today, strictly 
speaking, only two faculties, the Faculty of Divinity, 
and the Faculty of Arts and Science. There is no 
Faculty of Law, no Faculty of Medicine, no Faculty 
of Technology, or Engineering. 

In these great fields of law, and medicine, and tech- 
nology, there is still greater opportunity, if possible, 
than in the fields already occupied by the University. 
The work in many of the departments already organ- 
ized is so closely interwoven with that in the profes- 
sional schools that it cannot be adequately or satis- 
factorily developed except in connection with such 
schools. The question has many times been asked : 
Why did not the University undertake this profes- 
sional work? The answer is simple enough. It 
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eeemed wiser not to spread out, but rather to concen- 
trate the income at our disposal upon that which is 
fundamental to professional work, and upon which the 
professional work might later be built. That this 
policy was the correct one, no thinking man will dis- 
pute. But now the time has come to finish the work 
of which only the first half has been attempted. With 
one million dollars for law and jurisprudence, two 
millions for technology, and three millions for medi- 
cine, schools might be established which would be on 
the same plane with the work already undertaken by 
the University ; and the work of schools organized on 
such foundations would serve the interests of all simi- 
lar schools in the Mississippi valley. Why should this 
work be delayed ? There is greater need for it by 
far than for any that the University is now doing. 
The time is ripe. With the magnificent laboratories 
already erected for pure science, the basis for work in 
applied science of every kind has been prepared. 

3) You will think the order of my statement is an 
anti-cliniax. A closer examination will prove the 
contrary. Many of you will not be surprised when I 
Bay to you that the facilities offered by the University 
for physical culture and athletics (I do not have in 
mind the teaching-staff, but the gymnasium and its 
egoipmeDt) are exceedingly inadequate. Indeed this 
phrase does not describe the situation. The facili- 
ties are disgracefully inadequate. They are a con- 
tinued source of discomfort and misery, both physical 
and spiritual, to all who are obliged to use them. The 
case has become a very serious one. The building, 
designed to be used temporarily, for two or three 
years, is now, after seven years of use, rapidly ap- 
proachiDg a stage of disintegration and decay which 
bids fair to endanger the health it was designed to 
benefit. Until the recent acquisition of the two blocks 
of land north of Fifty-Seventh street, nothing could be 
said, for there was no propei^ place for the erection of 
a suitable gymnasium. But now that difficulty is 
removed, and the erection of such a building could 
begin tomorrow, if the funds had been provided and 
the plans were ready. I appeal alike to the friends of 
physical education and the friends of religious educa- 
tion. There can never exist at the University of 
Chicago a proper religious sentiment so long as the 
students are required to endure the infelicities and 
risk the fancied dangers of the present building 
which is inaproperly called a gymnasium. We need, of 
course, a chapel, and a hall for the Christian Associa- 
tion ; but the erection of a gymnasium would do more 
to conserve the religious interests of the University, 
or to prevent the development of the irreligious spirit, 
than chapel, or association hall, or both combined. 



But, suppose the gymnasium were provided for, 
there is another need the greatness of which I am 
entirely unable to express. In another part of this 
same decaying building used for a gymnasium have 
been placed over two hundred and fifty thousand 
books and pamphlets. They cannot, in the space fur- 
nished, be properly arranged or catalogued, and so we 
are unable to make the practical use of them which 
should be made. Thousands of these volumes, if de- 
stroyed, could not be replaced. The building is so bad 
that every severe storm does injury through the roof 
to many volumes. If a fire were to break out, nothing 
could save these hundreds of thousands of books. I 
confess to you, I never retire for the night without the 
terrible dread that perhaps before morning the library 
will have been destroyed. It is almost an act of crim- 
inality to incur the risk which every day confronts 
us. But what can be done ? The library is insured, 
but in case of loss no amount of money could replace 
many of its treasures. The Trustees appreciate the 
great responsibility which they carry in the matter ; 
but they are helpless. Some time, of course, a friend 
will offer to build the great building which is to be the 
crowning architectural feature of the University 
quadrangles ; but, I am daily asking myself, will he 
come forward after the University's greatest treas- 
ures, its books, have been destroyed, or will he prevent 
such a terrible catastrophe by immediate action ? No 
man knows what even a week may bring forth. Pledg- 
ing the friends of the University that as its president 
I will spare no pains to discover the benefactor who 
will thus lift off from us this heavy load, I, neverthe- 
less, here and now, wash my hands of all moral re- 
sponsibility for a calamity the magnitude of which 
will only appear when it shall occur — which calamity 
may an all-generous Providence forbid. 

Two other matters in detail I must mention, though 
briefiy. 

Nearly three fourths of the students live away from 
the quadrangles ; one-half of them at some distance. 
For these the University has thus far been unable to 
provide any adequate accommodations during that 
portion of the day when they are at the University 
and not in the lecture-room. As the members increase 
(this year nearly 20 per cent), the difficulties of the 
situation have become almost unendurable. There is 
no large library in which opportunity may be found 
for study. The lecture-rooms and departmental libra- 
ries are cbnstantly occupied for their distinctive pur- 
poses. The men have no waiting-room ; the women, 
though two rooms have been set apart for the pur- 
pose, are crowded together in a way which is much to 
be deprecated. The larger rooms in Cobb Lecture 
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Hall, once used ae study-roomB by many students, are 
now for the most part occupied for lectures and reci- 
tations. There are no rooms for literary societies ; 
none for student clubs or organizations of any kind. 
The Young Men's Christian Association occupies part 
of the basement of one of the buildings. There is, 
therefore, no place for student life in many of its 
phases to develop. Besides this, for the hundreds of 
men who live at or near the University, there is no 
satisfactory provision for securing food. This great 
lack in our situation has been spoken of before. It 
must be remedied soon, for it is impossible that the 
present condition of things shall continue without 
doing serious hurt to the University's interests. 

Tomorrow afternoon our honored guest, Dr. van 
Dyke, will speak at the University. At least two 
thousand will desire to hear him. The largest hall 
at the University will hardly admit one-third of this 
number. A week from Monday next it is our privilege 
to have as guest another distinguished representative 
of the state of New York, Governor Theodore Roose- 
velt. Two thousand University students and instruc- 
tors will demand admittance. The largest hall seats 
between six and seven hundred. It is impossible, at 
any time, to have a meeting even of the undergraduate 
students, whose number now far exceeds the limits of 
the largest hall at our disposal. The most distin- 
guished men of the nation have visited us, and in 
every case we are subjected to great humiliation and 
disappointment. Every day in the year we feel the 
need of an assembly-hall. Without it we cannot work 
out that unity of spirit and sentiment which is so 
essential. The need is felt not merely for occasional 
functions, but for the everyday life of the Uni- 
versity. 

We are sometimes told that, since we have gone 
along so well these seven years without gymnasium, 
library, a proper provision for the student life, and 
assembly hall, we should be patient and calm. In 
time all these and much more will come. But this 
thought no longer furnishes us the consolation it once 
furnished. Patience sometimes ceases to be a virtue. 
In the first years officers and students and visitors 
clearly understood that we could not have everything 
at once. But now the y6ars are passing. Some of us 
who ambitiously claimed to be young men when the 
University opened its doors must now acknowledge 
that old age is creeping rapidly on. We cannot afford 
to wait for time. Our friends who see these needs 
cannot afford not to supply them. The city of Chi- 
cago cannot afford to have an institution which bears 
its name thus humiliated and prevented from doing 
the largest service for the city and the northwest. 



For how much could these needs be supplied? I may 
answer the question in round numbers : 

The gymnasium, with fields for baseball and foot- 
ball, so arranged as to be available throughout the 
year, and with an endowment-fund for maintenance, 
would cost not to exceed 1500,000.— The library, which 
is to be the crowning architectural feature of the 
quadrangles, and which should include all the offices 
of administration, should be built and its permanent 
maintenance provided for with a sum not to exceed 
$1,000,000.— The clubhouse for students, with all the 
necessary arrangements for commons, with a fund for 
the maintenance of the house, should have $250,000. — 
An assembly-hall, with great organ, with all the con- 
veniences for public and social gatherings, and with a 
fund for maintenance, should cost not to exceed 
$250,000. 

In each case I have mentioned a fund for mainte- 
nance. This would be as necessary as the building it- 
self, for today the University is without sufficient 
funds to do the work which it has already undertaken 
and could not accept a building of the kind described 
unless provision were made at the same time for its 
maintenance. 

4) I have spoken of the rounding out of the Universi- 
ty's work, in law, in medicine, and in technology, and 
of certain very pressing needs in the way of building^ 
and equipment. What has been said will perhaps pre- 
pare the way for what I conceive to be the climax of 
the situation. You have just heard me say how se- 
verely our patience has been taxed in these last years 
because of our lack of certain things at the Universi- 
ty. I trust that your patience will be still more en- 
during than ours has been, at all events, until my 
statement has been finished. 

The climax to which I have referred is this : The 
million dollars, in round numbers, needed to save the 
third of the three millions promised by Mr. Rocke- 
feller in the autumn of 1895. Of these three millions, 
one was paid down. A second has been made secure 
by gifts to the amount of at least a million received 
since his pledge. It remains for us to obtain another 
million before January 1, 1900, in order to comply with 
the terms of his gift. In view of the importance of 
this work, everything else falls into insignificance. 
Law and medicine and technology can wait. The 
buildings, for which we have pleaded so often, and 
yet so in vain, can wait. But this particular million 
dollars cannot wait longer than next January. And 
so until that date we will do well to put out of 
mind everything else. The necessity connected with 
this million lies in the following considerations : (1) 
Each dollar of it secures another dollar. (2) If we can 
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obtain this million, and with it Mr. Rockefeller's third 
million, the University will increase its assets about 
22 per cent. (3) As has been suggested, this sum, and 
indeed more, is needed for continuing certain lines of 
work which have already been undertaken. In other 
words, if we fail in this effort certain important work 
will of necessity be abandoned. (4) To have failed in 
this effort will be our first failure in an effort of this 
kind. It would be unfortunate and demoralizing to 
begin to fail at this early stage in our history. (5) Not 
to succeed would be to acknowledge to Mr. Rockefeller 
oar inability to do in good times, when our work has 
been tested, what we were able to do when times were 
hard and before our work had been established. (6) 
It would be impossible, if we were unable to comply 
with the terms of this gift, to ask Mr. Rockefeller to 
make a new gift, and yet this is the thing above all 
other things which we wish to do. (7) Not to secure 
this money is not simply to stand still ; it is to go 
backward. It means that we may not round out our 
University work ; that we may not provide for what is 
absolutely needed ; and more than this, that we may 
not even continue all that we have undertaken. This 
is something which the friends of the University can- 
not contemplate for one instant. Our work has been 
don^^ for the most part, since the panic of 1893. It 
would be pitiable indeed if we were to fail in these 
days of prosperity. 

I have made an honest effort to present the situa- 
tion of the University to its friends. I shall not make 
another public statement upon this subject until suc- 
cess or failure has been determined. We have many 
needs, and yet, in all sincerity, from the point of view 
of today, they resolve themselves into a single one — 
the need to raise the million dollars. It is unneces- 
sary for me to add that by the terms of Mr. Rocke- 
feller's gift the donors who contribute to this million 
dollars may in each case determine for what purpose 
their contribution may be used. In this connection, I 
may be permitted to say that endowment funds are 
more greatly to be desired than building funds. 

NBW QIFT8. 

It gives me pleasure to announce that, since the last 
Convocation, the Alumnae of Dearborn Seminary have 
oontributed to the University the sum of $3000, the 
income of which shall be used to endow perpetually 
an undergraduate scholarship for women. The name 
of this scholarship shall be the Zwinglius Grover 
Memorial Scholarship, in memory of the founder of 
the old Dearborn Seminary. The committee through 
which this was accomplished consisted of Mrs. Wil- 
liam M. Derby, Jr., Mrs. Charles L. Hutchinson, Mrs. 



D. V. Purington, Mrs. Clifford Williams, Miss Helen 
V. Drake. 

It also gives me pleasure to announce that the late 
Mr. John Quincy Adams, of Wheaton, has bequeathed 
to the University the sum of $10,000 ; that an addi- 
tional contribution of $1200 a year for five years has 
been made for the College of Teachers by Mrs. Blaine, 
in order to make provision for additional space ; that 
the Philosophical Section of the Woman's Club has 
contributed $120 for a scholarship ; that the Mine and 
Smelter Co., of Denver, Colo., has contributed a lab- 
oratory table, worth $185, to the Department of Geol- 
ogy ; that the trustees of the Newberry Library have 
made arrangements by which the books of that library, 
with certain exceptions, may be used by students and 
professors of the University at the University, a serv- 
ice for which we are profoundly grateful. 

INSTBUCTOBS ON LEAVE OF ABSENCE. 

The following instructors were absent during the 
Winter Quarter, 1899, or did not offer courses for 
other reasons : 

Professors: Anderson, Farrington, Hirsch, Holmes, 
Judson, Michelson (second term), and Penrose ; Pro- 
fessorial Lecturers : Barrows and Gunsaulus ; Associ- 
ate Professors : R. F. Harper, Price, Starr, Thatcher, 
Thurber andZueblin ; Assistant Professors : Fellows, 
Lengfeld (second term). Sparks and Thomas ; Instruc- 
tors : Moody, Votaw and Willett ; Assistants : Alm- 
stedt and E. J. Goodspeed ; Reader : Miss Sherwin ; 
Docents : Buckley and Hussey. 

NEW APPOINTMENTS. 

Associate Professor C. H. Thurber has been ap- 
pointed Director of Cooperative Work. 

Professor R. D. Salisbury has been appointed Dean 
of the Ogden School of Science. 

Associate Professor J. H. Tufts has been appointed 
Dean of the Senior Colleges. 

Assistant Professor A. H. Tolman has been appointed 
Dean in the Colleges. 

Mr. R. C. H. Catterall has been appointed Head of 
Washington House. 

Mr. Henry Gale has been appointed Head of Snell 
House. 

Miss Gertrude Dudley has been appointed Head of 
Spellman House. 

M. Edouard Rod has been appointed a Special Lec- 
turer. 

Dr. George Locke has been appointed Instructor 
in the Department of Pedagogy. 

Dr. James Gordon Laing has been appointed In- 
structor in the Department of Latin. 
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Dr. Philip Schuyler Allen has been appointed Ab- 
sistant in the Department of German. 

Mr. Jas. Weber Linn has been appointed Assistant 
in English. 

Mr. Philip Payne has been appointed University 
Extension Lecturer in English Literature. 

PBOMOTIONB. 

Dr. C. R. Mann to be Instructor in the Department 
of Physics. 

Dr. R. F. Millikan to be Instructor in the Depart- 
ment of Physics. 

Dr. James W. Thompson to be Instructor in the 
Department of History. 

Miss Elizabeth Wallace to be Instructor in the 
Department of Romance. 

Miss Edith B. Foster to be Associate in English. 

Dr. Charles J. Chamberlain to be Associate in 
Botany. 

Thb Summer Quarter, 1899. 
THi. Staff. 

Of the regular officers of instruction there will be 
present the followiug : 

Professors, 30 ; Associate Professors, 12 ; Assistant 
Professors, 17 ; Instructors, 21 ; Associates, 3 ; Assist- 
ants, 13 ; Docents, 4 ; a total of 100 instructors. 

In addition to these, there have been made special 
appointments : Professors, 6 ; Assistant Professors, 1 ; 
Lecturers, 7 ; Instructor, 1 ; Assistants, 4 ; and 6 
Fellows, or 25, thus making a total of 125 instructors 
for the Summer Quarter. 

The names of professors from other institutions ap- 
pointed for the Summer Quarter are as follows : 

Noah K. Davis, A.M., Ph.D., LL.D., Professor of 
Philosophy in the University of Virginia. 

George Adam Smith, D.D., LL.D., Professor of He- 
brew and Old Testament Exegesis in the Free Church 
College, Glasgow, Scotland. 

George E. Dawson, Ph.D., Professor of Psychology 
in the Bible Normal College, Springfield, Mass. 

Arthur Stafford Hathaway, S.B., Professor of 
Mathematics in Rose Polytechnic Institute. 

Richard HochdOrfer, Ph.D., Professor of German in 
Wittenberg College. 

John Bell Henneman, Ph.D., Professor of English 
Literature in the University of Tennessee. 

Ernest Brown Skinner, A.B., Assistant Professor of 
Mathematics in the University of Wisconsin. 

Charles Alexander McMurry, Ph.D., Lecturer on 
Pedagogy. 

Stephan Bauer, J.U.D., Lecturer on Political Econ- 
omy. 



George F. James, Ph.D., Lecturer on Pedagogy. 
Miss Jane Addams, Lecturer on Sociology. 
Mrs. Florence Kelley, Lecturer on Sociology. 
Henry Todd DeWolf, A.M., Instructor in New Tes- 
tament and Early Christian Literature. 

THE OOLLEOE FOR TEACHERS. 

The work of the first year of the College for Teach- 
ers, inaugurated October 1, 1898, has been completed 
by the examinations held at the end of the second 
quarter. This new college has more than fulfilled the 
anticipations of the University in regard to its useful- 
ness. Three hundred and three students matriculated 
in the College for Teachers during the past year; of 
these 80 had previously matriculated in the Univer- 
sity and continued work in the College for Teachers 
which had been begun in other colleges. Two hun- 
dred and twenty three were persons who entered upon 
the work of the University for the first time. 

Of the 303 students 286 were teachers, of whom 31 
were principals. 

There were 28 graduate students representing 18 
di£ferent institutions, including Harvard, Yale, Bryn 
Mawr, Smith, Wellesley, University of Michigan, Le- 
land Stanford, Jr., Dartmouth, and others. 

During the Autumn Quarter 265 persons pursued 
courses at the College; during the Winter, 258. 
During the Autumn Quarter 367 courses were taken ; 
during the Winter Quarter 357, making a total of 724 
courses. Of these, however, 251 were Majors running 
through two Quarters, leaving a total of 473 Majors 
taken by 303 different pupils. It thus appears that 
the average student took about one and one-half 
Majors in the course of the year. 

Thirty majors were offered, namely : 5, or one- 
sixth of the whole, in Pedagogy ; 2 in English ; 2 in 
French ; 4 in Latin ; 2 in Greek ; 3 in Mathematics ; 
2 in History ; 2 in German ; 2 in Natural Science, and 
6 in other subjects. 

UNIVERSITY EXTENSION DIVISION. 

Besides the 286 teachers at work in the College for 
Teachers a somewhat larger number were engaged in 
taking similar courses in the Class-study Department 
of the University Extension Division, so that it is no 
exaggeration to say that 600, or more than 10 per 
cent, of the total number of teachers in the public 
schools of Chicago, have taken more or less Univer- 
sity work during the last two quarters. This is surely 
a satisfactory showing and demonstrates the earnest 
desire of the University to offer its facilities as far as 
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pofiBible to thoee teachers who desire them, as well as 
the eagerness of the teachers to take advantage of 
such facilities as are offered. 

The record of the Lecture-Study Department for 
the Autumn and Winter Quarters shows that the to- 
tal number of courses given was 122 ; the number of 
different lecturers engaged was 24 ; the reports on the 
total attendance at the lectures and the classes are not 
yet complete enough to enable us to make a statement 
of this point. 

The Correspondence Department of the Extension 
Division continues to demonstrate its usefulness. It 
is an interesting fact that during the last Quarter a 
larger number than usual of former students have re- 
sumed their work, which shows an appreciation of its 
value on the part of those best able to judge. 

The class work of the University Extension Division 
has shown a considerable increase over the work of 
last year, as this work is essentially the same as the 
work in the College for Teachers. This is chiefly 
owing to the fact that Minors may also be taken as 
well as Majors ; and to the further circumstance that 
students in the Class-study Department are not 
required to matriculate, and that academic subjects 
ire also offered as well as college subjects. 

THE ATTENDANCE. 

The attendance in the various divisions of the Uni- 
versity during the Winter Quarter, 1899, was as fol- 
lows: 



The UNivERsm Elementary School, 





Men. 


Women, 


Total. 


The Graduate Schools 


- 228 


129 


357 


The Senior Colleges - 


- Tie 


"lli 


228 


The Junior Colleflres - 


. 218 


208 


421 


The College for Teachers • 


55 


204 


259 


Onelassifled Students 


40 


U2 


152 


Total in Colleges - 


• 429 


631 


1060 


The Divinity School - 


146 


12 


158 


Totals - - - 


- 808 


~m 


1575 



The enrollment for corresponding quarters in the 
past years has been as follows : 







Men. 


Women. 


Total, 


Winter Quarter, 


1893 . • 


509 


148 


657 


** u 


1894 . . 


584 


362 


946 


Ik »i 


1896 - . 


- 689 


340 


1029 


** " 


1896 - - 


711 


892 


U08 


it »» 


1897 - . 


686 


390 


1076 


*k u 


1898 


700 


469 


1169 



Respectfully submitted, 

William R. Harper. 



GROUP VI. 

[Continuation of work reported in the Univbssitt Recobd, 
January 27, 1899. Average age of children, nine years.] 

The work in United States history has included the 
events from the time of the French and Indian War 
to the Revolution. Much of the work has been done 
by giving the class reading selected from books adapted 
to their age. In this way they have become acquainted 
with Edward Eggleston's A First Book in American 
History: Children's Stories in American History, by 
Henrietta C. Wright ; Boys of 75, by Coffin ; Stories 
of the Thirteen Colonies, by Querber ; From Colony 
to Commonwealth, by Moore; Mira Pratt's history 
stories ; and First Battles of the Revolution, by James 
Parton. The discussions in class bring out the main 
facts of the subject studied, and prepare the way for 
written narratives which form the children's records 
of what they have studied. 

The reasons for the French and Indian War were 
discussed, and the effect of Braddock's defeat in bring- 
ing out the contrast between the British " regular " 
and the American soldier, and the beginning of the 
feeling of power on the part of the Americans when 
they saw how little the English officers understood 
the methods of Indian warfare. A short biography of 
Washington was read, in order to make more vivid his 
fitness for leadership. To understand the physical 
factors in the French and Indian War, the natural 
highways of the Northwest were discussed, by finding 
from a map the names of rivers, and selecting the 
points which presented the greatest advantages for 
forts. In tracing these the children got a good idea 
of the river systems of the middle states, and saw 
how much success would depend upon intelligent use 
of natural conditions. 

The parts of the country held respectively by Eng- 
land and France at the final treaty of peace were 
noted. Then the events leading to the Revolution 
were taken up. 

The children had an idea that in this struggle all 
England was against all America, and were much 
interested in discovering the attitude of Pitt in sym- 
pathizing with the colonists. The effect of the naviga- 
tion laws in inducing smuggling, the search warrants 
as a result of this, and the quartering of English troops 
in Boston to enforce the laws, were discussed. The 
fact that the colonists did not resent the tax as such, 
and the opposition as due to a feeling that representa- 
tion was a necessary concomitant, were brought out. 
The " Boston Tea Party," the driving out of the 
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Englieh troops, the closing of the port of Boston by 
the king's order, and the effect this would have in de- 
priving the colonists of trade, were read and talked 
about with the interest these subjects always have for 
the American child. **What could be done by the Ameri- 
cans ? '' was asked, and led to much serious thinking. 
The children saw that Massachusetts alone could not 
contend with England, that all colonies were threat- 
ened, and she finally proposed the convention which 
led to the First Continental Congress. 

The form of this congress was studied, and the 
Declaration of Rights which was issued. The gather- 
ing of ammunition and arms at Concord and Lexington 
in anticipation of the coming struggle, the seizure of 
these by the English, the "Minute Men," Paul 
Revere's Ride, the battle of Bunker Hill, etc., were 
taken up as events which introduced the great 
conflict. 

From this point, in order to understand the great- 
ness of the undertaking, a careful analysis of the 
situation was attempted, especially the condition of 
the army when Washington took charge of it, and his 
services in organizing and training it. 

The knowledge of the facts which prevented exten- 
sive trade with England, whereby the colonists must 
now depend upon themselves for clothing, added inter- 
est to the work given the children in pioneer indus- 
tries illustrated at this time in the processes by 
which raw wool is converted into cloth. They carded 
wool with hand combs, and were led to suggest im- 
proved methods until they saw the advantage of the 
machine card. A half hour a week was spent on 
this subject. 

In science the subjects studied have been the ther- 
mometer and barometer, and their use in forecasting 
weather conditions. In the last report a description 
was given of the thermometers made. The children 
next undertook to make barometers. For these they 
used mercury. In discussing mercury most of the chil- 
dren thought it would not boil ; a tube containing some 
was held over the Bunsen burner until it vaporized, 
and could be seen collecting in small drops at the 
other extremity of the tube. They inserted glass 
tubes in a beaker of mercury and compared the 
meniscus with that of water, each child making a 
drawing of the two forms, and explaining the cause of 
each. They discussed the principle of the thermom- 
eter and barometer, and the boiling and freezing jpoint 
of mercury and alcohol. 

To find out whether the barometer could be made 
with tubing of any size, they put water into a series of 
different sized tubes connected at the bottom so that 
the water could pass freely from one to the other and 



saw that the water rose to practically the same level 
in all. From this they concluded that the barometer 
could be made of a tube of any size. 

The class has made its own observations of the 
weather, the temperature, atmospheric pressure, state 
of atmosphere (cloudy or fair), and direction of wind, 
and compared the results with the official weather 
map which is obtained for its use. 

With the aid of their maps the children found the 
average temperature and pressure in stations in the 
same latitude, and attempted to discover to what natural 
conditions the differences noted were due. This search 
brought out the differences in altitude, prevailing 
winds, nearness to large bodies of water, and warm or 
cold ocean currents — whereby the children were en- 
abled to get unconsciously a good deal of physiog- 
raphy. The discussion of ocean currents led to an ex- 
amination of an isothermal map, and a discussion of 
the different zones, their temperatures and the ap- 
proximate limits of each. 

The effect of color in absorbing heat was discovered 
by an experiment. One thermometer was wrapped in 
white and another in black cloth, and both left in the 
sunshine for twenty minutes. At the end of this time 
a difference of six degrees was found — the thermom- 
eter wrapped in black having the higher temperature. 
The children were told of the experiment tried by the 
Missouri experiment-station of whitewashing the 
trunks of peach trees in order to prevent the swelling 
of the buds during the warm days of winter, and asked 
to explain it in view of the experiment they had per- 
formed. They brought out the fact of the energy pro- 
ducing heat in the absorption of light by black, while 
light is simply reflected from white. 

In cooking, the vegetables which had previously 
been studied and cooked in a simple way, were re- 
viewed and the preparation of soups from them taken 
up. Potato soup was prepared, flavored with onion or 
celery, and its preparation "white sauce" reviewed as 
to the method of mixing buttermilk and flour, with 
the kind of flour to be used, and manner of cooking. 

In making tomato bisque soup, the presence of acid 
in the tomato juice was found by testing its action on 
milk and comparing it with vinegar. How to over- 
come this action in order to combine milk with the 
tomato juice was found by trying the effect of soda 
before adding the milk. 

Onions were cooked as a type of vegetables with 
strong juices, and celery as a type desired for its sweet 
juices and flavor. 

The vegetables so far studied were then classified 
as 1) starchy, 2) containing strong juices, 3) containing 
sweet juices. As a type of the first class the potato 
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was given, and its method of cooking considered. 
Onion and cabbage were given as types of the second 
class, and the method of cooking in plenty of water 
(renewed after a short time, in order to remove part of 
the flavor), given. Celery, tomatoes, and carrots were 
given as types of vegetables containing sweet juices, 
and the method of preserving these by cooking in a 
small quantity of water brought out. 

Spinach was next taken up as a type of vegetables 
desired for their mineral salts, and the method of 
cooking given to preserve these brought out, i. e., the 
spinach after careful washing should be placed in a 
utensil for cooking with no water except such as clings 
to the leaves. Over a moderate temperature this 
water is converted into steam, and together with the 
water contained in the leaves, is sufficient to cook 
thoroughly. By this means all the juices are pre- 
served. The children were told, in order to preserve 
the bright color of vegetables used in garnishing meat, 
the cover should be left off in cooking, so that spinach 
or carrots cooked in this way could receive plenty of 
oxygen, and the lower temperature at which they were 
thus cooked would prevent the fading of color. 

Following the classification of vegetables, an at- 
tempt was made to classify all the cereals that had 
heen studied, and to find a principle by which one 
might know in how much water to cook any cereal. 
The children made a list of those studied, their weight 
and amount of water that had been used, and discov- 
ered that flaked corn required its weight in water in 
cooking, and that any other cereal took as much more 
water to cook as it was times heavier than fiaked com. 

Much of the number work of this group is done in 
connection with tasks in manual training, science, and 
cooking. In addition they have had one period a week 
in formulating the multiplication tables, and adding 
rapidly. 

Their work in manual training has been the making 
of wooden frames for their thermometers and barome- 
ters, of a windmill and weather vane, and, by some 
members of the class, of small easels for holding pho- 
tographs. Both the easel and windmill demanded 
considerable planning and accuracy in measuring, 
planing, sawing, etc. For the easel drawing of cir- 
cles, oblique planing, and the making of a rabbet 
joint were necessary. 

The drawing lessons have taught the children to 
express their ideas of a colonial interior. A good deal 
of preparation was necessary for this, and had been 
given them in different lessons before the whole was 
attempted. From models they drew a girl spinning, 
various pieces of furniture, and the school gymnasium 



as practice in drawing the planes of ceiling, floor and 
wall. The colonial room when drawn showed wide 
window sills, and small window panes; a flreplace 
with a crane, and a girl spinning. 

To give practice in quick observation and sketching 
from memory, members of group posed in various 
attitudes indicating action, for a few minutes, and 
were then drawn from memory.'' i r~ £9931 ^ 

In music this group has begun to analyze one of the 
songs composed by a younger group and to write it 
correctly. They have had drill in distinguishing the 
various scale incidents, and in learning songs. 

In French the practice of learning words which will 
enable them to describe in French what they are doing 
in sewing, cooking, and manual training has been con- 
tinued. Directions are given them in French, and 
they signify their comprehension by doing the thing. 
Then they are required to tell in French what they do 
in answer to questions, and finally to go through the 
acts of making an article, describing the whole process 
in French. 

They have taken up the polite forms of address, in 
meeting and parting from friends, and have drama- 
tized these by having one member of the class person- 
ate a visitor, the other members of the class being 
called upon to help entertain by singing a French song, 
the whole conversation, of course, being in French. 



Official Notices, 



Official copies of the University Record for the 
use of students may be found in the corridors and 
halls of the various buildings in the University quad- 
rangles. Students are requested to make themselves 
acquainted with the official actions and notices of the 
University, as published from week to week in the 
University Record. 



The subject of the Graduate Divinity debate for the 
present quarter is as follows : 

Resolved, That an international agreement for the 
cessation of further military and naval armaments is 
practicable and desirable. 

Briefs must be submitted on or before May 1. Those 
from Senior College or Graduate students should be 
addressed to "President of the Graduate Council, 
Box 187, Faculty Exchange ;" those from the Divinity 
School, to the President of the Divinity Council. 
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University Ruling Bodies, 1899-1900. 



The University Congregation 

The President, ex officio Mr. Hirsch, Viet President 
The Recorder, ex officio Mr. Breasted, Treasurer 

The Chaplain, ex officio Mr. Vincent, Marshal 

And all other persons, who, in accordance with the 
provisions of Statute XIX of the University Statutes are 
constituted members of the Congregation. 



The University Senate 



The President, Mr. Dewey 

ex officio Mr. Donaldson 

The Recorder, Mr. W.G.Hale 

ex officio 

Mr. Abbott 



Mr. Anderson 
Mr. Burton 
Mr. Chamberiin 
Mr. Coulter 



Mr. R. F. Harper 
Mr. Henderson 
Mr. von Hoist 
Mr. Hulbert 
Mr. James 
Mr. Judson 



Mr. 
Mr. 

Mr. 
Mr. 

Mr. 
Mr. 
Mr. 
Mr. 
Mr. 



Laughlin 

Manly 

Michelson 

E.H. Moore 

Nef 

Northrup 

Shorey 

A. W. Small 

Whitman 



The University Council 
The President, Mr. Chase Mr. MacClintock 

ex officio Mr. Flood Mr. Mathews 

The Recorder, Mr. T. W. Goodspeed Mr. F. J. Miller 

ex officio Mr. R. F. Harper Mr. Salisbury 
Mr. Anderson Mr. Henderson 

Mr. Capps Mr. Hulbert 

Mr. Castle Mr. James 

Mr. Chamberiin Mr. Judson 



Mr. A. W. SmaU 

Miss Talbot 

Mr. Tolman 

Mr. Tufts 

Mr. Willett 



Hbads op Afpiliatbd iNSTmrnoNs : 

Mr. Belfield, Chicago Manual Training School 

Mr. Butler, Butler College 

Mr. Dodson, Rush Medical College 

Mr. Fleet, Culver Military Academy 

Mr. Forbes, Stetson University 

Mr. Gooch, Princeton -Yale School 

Mr. Grant, Kenwood Institute 

Miss Tones, Maynard School 

Mr. firman, Rush Medical College 

Mr. McKee, Frances Shimer Academy 

Mr. Owen, South Side Academy 

Mr. Schobinger, Harvard School 

Mr. Sisson, Bradley Institute 

Mr. Sleight, Elgin Academy 

Mr. Slocum, Kalamazoo College 

Mr. Stetson, Des Moines College 

Mr. Trowbridge, Rugby School 

Mr. Vosburgh, Wayland Academy 



The Faculty of the Divinity School 

The President, Mr. Anderson Mr. Mathews 

ex officio Mr. Burton Mr. Moncrief 

The Recorder, Mr. Foster Mr. Northrup 

ex officio Mr. Henderson 

Dean Hulbert, Mr. Hewitt 

ex officio Mr. Johnson 

Standing Committbb : 

On Scholarships and Student Aid— 

Mr. Hulbert, Chairman 

Mr. Hewitt. Mr. Mathews 

Thb DnriNnv Confbrbncb: 

The Members of the Divinity Faculty, together with 
Mr. Breasted oMr. Price 

Mr. Crandall Mr. Votaw 

Mr. R. F. Harper Mr. Willett 



The Faculty of the Graduate School of Arts 
and Literature • 



The President, Mr. Dewey 

ex officio Mrs. Dixson 

The Recorder, Mr. Fellows 

ex officio Mr. Fite 

Dean Judson, Mr. W. G. Hale 

ex officio Miss Hammond 

Dean Talbot, Mr. Henderson 

ex officio Mr. Hendrickson 



Mr. Blackburn Mr. Hirsch 

Mr. Breasted Mr. von Hoist 

Mr. Buck Mr. James 

Mr. Burton Mr. Latighlin 

Miss Cipriani Mr. Locke 

Mr. Crandall Mr. Manly 

Mr. Cutting Mr. R. G. Mo^lton Mr. Willett 

Akd all other officers of the University offering courses 
in the Graduate School of Arts and Literature. 



Mr. Pietsch 
Mr. de Poyen- 

Bellisle 
Mr. Price 
Mr. Schmidt- 

Wartenberg 
Mr. Shorey 
Mr. A. W. Small 
Mr. Sparks 
Mr. Starr 
Mr. Tarbell 
Mr. Terry 
Mr. Veblen 
Mr. Wilkinson 



Standing CoMMnrBBS : 

On Examination for Higher Degrees— 
Mr. W. G. Hale, Chairman 
Mr. Schmidt -Wartenberg Mr. Terry 

On Theses— 

Mr. Blackburn, Chairman 
Mr. Price Mr. Tarbell 

On Docentships— 

Mr. Shorey, Chairman 

Mr. Dewey Mr. von Hoist 

On Fellowships — 

Mr. Burton, Chairman 

Mr. Buck Mr. Cutting 

On Students' Fund— 

Mr. Laughlin, Chairman 
Mr. Hirsch 



The Faculty of the Ogden Graduate School of 
Science 



The President, Mr. Cowles 

ex officio Mr. Davis 
The Recorder, Mr. Donaldson 

ex officio Mr. Eydeshymer 
Dean Salisbury Mr. Frost 

ex officio Mr. G. E. Hale 
Mr. Barnard Mr. Hancock 

Mr. Barnes Mr. Hobbs 

Mr. Bolza Mr. Iddings 

Mr. Boyd Mr. Ikuta 

Mr. Bumham Mr. Jones 

Mr. O.W.Caldwell Mr. Jordan 
Mr. Chamberlain Mr. Laves 



Mr. Chamberiin 
Mr. Child 
Mr. Coulter 



Mr. Lengfeld 
Mr. Lingle 
Mr. Loeb 



Mr. 
Mr. 
Mr. 
Mr. 
Mr. 
Mr. 
Mr. 
Mr. 
Mr. 
Mr. 
Mr. 
Mr. 
Mr. 
Mr. 
Mr. 
Mr. 
Mr, 



And all other officers of the University 
in the Ogden Graduate School of Science. 



Mann 

Maschke 

Merrell 

Michelson 

MilUkan 

E. H. Moore 

F. R. Moulton 
Nef 

Salisbury 
Slaught 
Smith 
Stieglitz 
Watas6 
Weller 
Wheeler 

'. Whitman 
'. Young 
offering courses 



Standing Committbbs : 

On Examinations for Higher Degrees— 
Mr. Coulter, Chairman 
Mr. Bolza Mr. Watas^ 

On Theses— 

. Mr. Maschke, Chairman 
Mr. Lengfeld Mr. Whitman 

On Docentshi/s— 

Mr. Donaldson, Chairman 
Mr. Michelson Mr. Nef 

On Felhnvships— 

Mr. £. H. Moore, Chairman 
Mr. Loeb Mr. Wheeler 

On Students* Fund— 

Mr. Chamberiin Mr. G. £. Hale 
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The Faculty of the Senior Collegfes 

The President, Mr. Carpenter Mr. Mead 

ex officio Mr. Capps Mr. A. C. Miller 

The Recorder, Mr. Clark Mr. Laves 

ex officio Mr. Donaldson Mr. Schwill 

Dean Judson, Mr. Freund Mr. Shepardson 

ex officio Mr. R. F. Harper Mr. Stagg 

Mr. Sticclitz 



The Faculty of the Collegfe for Teachers 



Dean Talbot, Mr. Herrick 

ex officio Mr. Howland 

Dean Tufts, Mr. Iddings 

ex officio Mr. Jordan 

Mr. Abbott Mr. von Klenze 

Mr. Barnes Mr. Lingle 

Miss BulUey Mr. Maschke 



Mr. A. W. Stratton 
Mr. S. W. Stratton 
Mr. TarbeU 
Mr. Thomas 
Mr. Torrey 
Mr. Votaw 
Mr. Zueblin 



Standing CoMMrrrsBS : 

On Admission — 

Mr. Barnes, Chairman 

Mr. von Klenze Mr. Schwill 

Mr. Masdike Mr. Laves 

On Scholarships— 

Mr. Herrick, Chairman 

Mr. Iddings Mr. S. W. Stratton 

Mr. Mead Mr. Votaw 

On Curriculum — 

Mr. Abbott, Chairman 

Mr. Carpenter Mr. Shepardson 

Mr. Jordan Mr. Stieglitz 

On Pre-Medical Work— 
Mr. Donaldson, Chairman 
Mr. Jordan Mr. Stieglitz 

Mr. Loeb Mr. Wheeler 

On College of Commerce and Politics — 
Mr. A. C. Miller, Chairman 
Mr. Freund Mr. Shepardson 

Mr. Hatfield Mr. Zueblin 

On Students* Fund— 

Mr. Zueblm Mr. Howland 

The Faculty of the Junior Collegfes 

The President, Mr. Catterall Mr. Merrell 

ex officio Mr. Chamberlain Mr. F. J. Miller 

The Recorder, Mr. Chandler Mr. Mlllikan 

ex officio Mr. Child Mr. Moody 

Dean MacQintock Mr. Cowles Mr. A. W. Moore 

ex officio Mr. Damon Mr. Neff 

Dean Castle, Mr. Davis Mr. Owen 

ex officio Miss Dudley Mr. Raycroft 

Dean Judson, Mr. Eydeshymer Miss Reynolds 

ex officio Miss Foster Miss J.C.Robertson 



Dean Talbot, 

ex oj 
Mr. Almstedt 
Mr. Angell 
Miss Ballou 
Mr. Bechtel 
Mr. Blanchard 
Mr. Bojrd 

Mr. Butterworth _ 

Mr. O.W.Caldwell Mr. Lovett 
Mr. Mann 



Mr. Hancock 
'cio Mr. Hatfield 
Mr. HUl 
Mr. Hobbft 
Mr. ^rdan 
Mr. Kern 
Mr. Laing 
Mr. Len^eld 
Mr. Lingle 



Mr. Slaught 
Mr. Smith 
Mr. Thatcher 
Mr. Thompson 
Mr. Thurber 
Mr. Vincent 
Mr. Triggs 
Miss Wallace 
Miss Wergeland 
Mr. Wheeler 
Mr. Young 



And all other officers of the University offering courses 
in the Junior Colleges. 

Standing CoMMnrsBS : 

On Scholarships^- 

Mr. A. W. Moore, Chairman 
Mr. Chandler Miss Wallace 

Mr. Jordan Mr. Hill 

On Advanced Standings— 
Mr. Slaught, Chairman 
Mr. Kern Mr. Millikan 

Mr. Laing Mr. Thompson 

On Certificates- 

Mr. Catterall, Chairman 

Mr. Boyd Mr. Moody 

Mr. Blanchard Mr. Triggs 

On Curriculum — 

Mr. Vincent, Chairman 

Mr. Owen Mr. Wheeler 

Mr. Smith Mr. Young 

On Students* Fund- 
lit. Miller Mr. Thompson 



The President, 

ex officio 

The Recorder, 

ex officio 

Dean James, 

ex officio 

Mr. Angell 

Mr. Blanchard 

Miss Bulkley 



Mr. Coulter Mr. McMurry 

Mr. Dewey Mr. F. J. Miller 

Mr. Eydeshymer Mr. Neff 

Mr. Herrick Mr. Pietsch 

Mr. Howerth Mr. Salisbury 

Mr. Howland Mr. Seidenadd 

Mr. Judson Mr. Slaught 

Mr. Kern Mr. Terry 
Mr. MacQintock 



The Faculty of the University Extension 



The President, ex officio 
The Recorder, ex officio 
Dean James, ex officio 



Mr. Payne, ex officio 
Mr. Malloiy, ex officio 
Mr. Howerth, ex officio 



Officers of the University proper giving instruction in the 
University Extension Division, and the following persons : 



Mr. Balch 
Mr. Batt 
Mr. Berry 
Mr. Bliss 
Mr. Bronson 
Mr. Brooks 
Mr. Cole 
Mr. Dunn 
Miss Eaves 
Mr. Fiske 
Mr. French 
Miss Goodrich 
Mr. Hastings 
Miss Heffron 



Mr. Hoover 
Miss Jackson 
Mr. Jones 
Miss Knox 
Mr. KUmmel 
Mr. Lewis 
Mr. Lizard 
Mr. Linn 
Mr. Manny 
Mrs. P. L. Mac- 



Mr. Orr 
Mr. Page 
Miss Pellett 



Miss Radford 
Mr. Root 
Mr. Rubinkam 
Mr. Sanders 
Mr. Smedley 
Mr. N. F. Smith 
Mr. Taft 
Clintock Mr. Troop 
Mr. McMuny Miss Vandewalker 
Mrs. E. A. Moore Mr. Vamey 
Mr. Newman 



The Faculty of Morgan Park Academy 

Dean Chase Mr. Burgess Mr. Runyon 

Mr. Abells Mr. E. L. Caldwell Mrs. Simpson 

Mr. Biobeck Mr. NichoU Mr. Wightman 

Mr. Bronson Miss L. Robertson 

The Board of Libraries, Laboratories, and 
Museums 



The President, ex officio 
The Recorder, ex officio 
Dean Castle, ex officio 
Mr. Angell, ex officio 
Mr. Ouunberlin, ex officio 
Mr. Coulter, ex officio 
Mis. Dixson, ex officio 
Mr. Donaldson, ex officio 
Mr. G. E. Hale, ex officio 
Mr. Loeb, ex officio 



Mr. Michelson, ^jr officio 
Mr. Nef, ex officio 
Mr. Starr, ex officio 
Mr. Thomas, ex officio 
Mr. Whitman, ex officio 
Mr. Burton 
Mr. Carpenter 
Mr. Tarbell 
Mr. Pietsch 
Mr. Veblen 



The Board of Physical Culture and Athletics 



The President, ex officio 
The Recorder, ex officio 
Mr, Stagg, ex officio 
Mr. C. P. Small, ex officio 
Dean Tufts, ex officio 
Miss Dudley, ex officio 
Mr. Buck 
Mr. R. F. Harper 



Mr. Mathews 

Mr. Mead 

Mr. Thatcher 

The Student Members: 

Mr. Calhoun 

Mr. Merrifield 

Mr. Speed 

Mr. Vcmon 



The Board for Recommendation of Teachers 

The President, ex officio Mr. Hendrickson 

The Recorder, ex officio Mr. Lovett 

Mr. Barnes Mr. Shepardson 
Miss Bulkley 

And one representative from each of the departments 
concerned. 



The Board of Student Organisations, Publica- 
tions, and Exhibitions 
The President, ex officio Mr. A. W. Moore, ex officio 

The Recorder, ex officio Mr. Hill 

Dean MacQintock, /x officio Mr. Iddings 
Dean Talbot, ex officio Mr. Manly 

Mr. Clark, ex officio Mr. Moncriel 

Miss Reynolds 
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Standing Committbbs: 
On Organizations — 

Mr. Iddings. Chairman 

Mr. A. W. Moore 
On Publications — 

Mls« Reynolds, Chairman 

Mr. Manly 
On Exhibitions — 

Mr. Hill, Chairman 

Mr. Qark 

The Board of University Affiliations 



The President, ex officio 
The Recorder, ex officio 
Mr. A. W. Small, ex officio 
Dean Miller, ejt officio 



Dean Salisbury, ex officio 
Mr. Fellows, ex officio 
Mr. Thurber, ex officio 



The Departmbntal Examiners, ex officio: 



Mr. Barnes 
Mr. Blanchard 
Mr. Burton 
Mr. Capps 
Mr. Damon 
Mr. Hatfield 
Mr. Judson 
Mr. Kern 
Mr. Lingle 
Mr. F. J. MiUer 
Mr. A. W.Moore 

Mr. Abbott 

Mr. Buiigess 

Mr. Chamberlin 



Mr. F. R. Moulton 
Mr. Salisbury 
Mr. Schwill 
Mr. Slaueht 
Mr. Smith 
Mr. S. W. Stratton 
Mr. Vincent 
Mr. Votaw 
Miss Wallace 
Mr. Wheeler 



Mr. Johnson 
Mr. Smith 



The Board of the University Press 



The President, ex officio 
The Recorder, ex officio 
Mr. Flood, ex officio 
Mr. Chamberlin, ex officio 
Mr. Coulter, ^jr officio 
Mr. G. £. Hale, ex officio 
Mr. Laughlin, ex officio 



Mr. A. W. Small, ex officio 

Mr. Thurber, ex officio 

Mr. Blackburn 

Mr. Donaldson 

Mr. Freund 

Mr. Hulbert 

Mr. Price 



PR0FE880R MOULTON'8 REGITALS. 

Professor R. Q. Moulton is giving a series of Inter- 
pretative Recitals of Greek Tragedies in English, open 
to all members of the University, in Cobb Hall, on 
Fridays, at 4:00 P.M. 
April. 7. Shakespeare's Macbeth recast as a Greek 

Tragedy. 

The Agamemnon of ^schylus. 

The Sepulchral Rites and Eumenides of 

^schylus (in sequence). 

The Electra of Sophocles. 

No recital. 

The Electra of Euripides. 

The Alcestes of Euripides. 

The Bacchanals of Euripides. 
June 2. The Daughters of Troy of Euripides. 



May 



14. 
21. 

28. 

5. 
12. 
19. 
26. 

2. 



OFFioiAL Reports. 

During the quarter ending March 31, 1899, ther* 
has been added to the Library of the University a 
total number of 1870 volumes from the foUowing^ 
sources : 

Books added by purchase, 1129 vols., distributed a» 
follows : 

General Library, 111 vols.; Philosophy, 41 vols.; 
Pedagogy, 52 vols.; Political Economy, 28 vols.; Po- 
litical Science, 94 vols.; History, 66 vols.; Classical 
ArchsBology, 2 vols.; Sociology, 11 vols.; Sociology 
(Divinity), 16 vols.; Sociology (Polk Psychology), 1 
vol.; Anthropology, 1 vol.; Comparative Religion, 12 
vols.; Semitic, 18 vols.; New Testament, 20 vols.; Com- 
parative Philology, 72 vols.; Greek, 22 vols.; Latin, 8 
vols.; Romance, 44 vols.; German, 47 vols.; English, 
77 vols.; Mathematics, 21 vols.; Astronomy (Ryerson), 
1 vol.; Astronomy (Yerkes), 14 vols.; Chemistry, 4 vols.; 
Physics, 69 vols.; Geology, 20 vols.; Zoology, 8 vols.; 
Anatomy, 5 vols.; Palasontology, 1 vol.; Neurology, 19 
vols.; Physiology, 19 vols.; Botany, 23 vols.; Church 
History, 52 vols.; Systematic Theology, 65 vols.; Homi- 
letics, 6 vols.; Morgan Park Academy, 31 vols.; Dano- 
Norwegian Seminary, 11 vols.; Swedish Theological 
Seminary, 16 vols.; Physical Culture, 1 vol. 

Books added by gift, 566 vols., distributed as 
follows : 

General Library, 472 vols.; Philosophy, 5 vols.; 
Pedagogy, 12 vols.; Political Economy, 10 vols.; Politi- 
cal Science, 2 vols.; History, 12 vols.; Sociology, 2 
vols.; Comparative Religion, 2 vols.; Semitic. 26 vols.; 
New Testament, 1 vol.; English, 2 vols.; Mathematics, 
4 vols.; Physics, 2 vols.; Geology, 3 vols.; Biology, 2 
vols.; Physiology, 2 vols.; Botany 3 vols.; Church His- 
tory, 2 vols.; Haskell, 2 vols. 

Books added by exchange for University Publica- 
tions, 175 vols., distributed as follows : 

General Library, 83 vols.; Pedagogy, 5 vols.; Politi- 
cal Economy 2 vols.; Sociology, 11 vols.; Sociology 
(Divinity), 1 vol.; Comparative Religion, 2 vols.; Se- 
mitic, 5 vols.; New Testament, 21 vols.; English, 1 vol.; 
Geology, 10 vols.; Botany, 14 vols.; Church History, 
12 vols.; Systematic Theology, 4 vols.; Homiletics, 3 
vols.; Haskell, 1 vol. 
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The Award of Fellowships. 

Tti9 foUou^Ing appotntmtnts for Ftllowsktps for 1899-1900 haoe been made by the Board of Trustees, The stipend In each ease Is 
Indicated In the official letter to the candidate. Other appointments will be announced later. 

MOORE, ANDREW CHARLES, 
MURFEE, HOPSON OWEN, 
ROGERS, ROY RAVONE, 
STUART, HENRY WALGRAVE, 
ARNETT, TREVOR, 
ATWOOD, WALLACE WALTER, 
BLISS, GILBERT AMES, 
DUNN, ARTHUR WILLIAM, 
EARHART, ROBERT FRANCIS, 
GARREY, WALTER EUGENE, 
GLASS, THOMAS BEVERIDGE, 
GOLDBERG, HYMAN ELIJAH. 
LIVINGSTON, BURTON EDWARD, 
MCCRACKEN, WILLIAM, 
McNEAL, EDGAR HOLMES. 
ROBINSON, DAVID MOORE, 
SLIMMER, MAX DARWIN, 
STURTEVANT, EDGAR HOWARD, 
THOMPSON, HELEN BRADFORD, 
WE9STER, RALPH WALDO, 
COULTER, SAMUEL MONDS, 
GOODELL, CHARLES ELMER, 
HANLEY, ELIJAH ABRAHAM, 
KELLY, ROBERT LINCOLN, 
SCHLICHER, JOHN JACOB, 
THORMYER, BERTHA, 
BRUCE, PRESTON PISHEON 
MARSH, GEORGE LINNAEUS, 
PECK, PAUL FREDERICK, 
SCHOEMAKER. DANIEL MARTIN, 
DA VIES, HOWELL EMLYN, 
FRANK, TENNY, 
LOGAN, WILLIAM NEWTON, 
LLOYD, HENRY, 
CHASE, GEORGE MILLET, 
FINDLAY, WILLIAM, 
CONANT, GRACE PATTEN, 
KIMBLE, RALPH GRIERSON, 
LYON, FLORENCE MAY, 
MEYER, JOHN JACOB, 
ROOD, CLEMENT EUGENE, 
WASHBURN, OLIVER MILES, 
GUYER, MICHAEL FREDERICK, 
BURNETT, PERCY BENTLEY, 
CLARK, WILLIAM ARTHUR, 
LEHMER, DERRICK NORMAN, 
STERNS, WORTHY PUTNAM, 
HOBEN, THOMAS ALLEN, 



Botany, 


South Carolina College, 


Alabama. 


Physics, 


University of Virginia, 


Alabama. 


Physiology, 


University of California, 


California. 


Philosophy, 


University of California, 


California. 


Political Economy, 


University of Chicago, 


Illinois. 


Geology, 


University of Chicago. 


Illinois. 


Mathematics, 


University of Chicago, 


Illinois. 


Anthropology, 


Knox College, 


Illinois. 


Physics, 


Northwestern University, 


Illinois. 


Physiology, 


Lawrence University. 


Illinois. 


Greek, 


Monmouth College, 


Illinois. 


Chemistry, 


University of Chicago, 


Illinois. 


Botany, 


University of Michigan, 


Illinois. 


Chemistry, 


University of Michigan, 


Illinois. 


History, 


University of Chicago, 


niinois. 


Greek, 


University of Chicago, 


Illinois. 


Chemistry, 


University of Chicago, 


lUinois. 


Comparative Philology, 


University of Indiana, 


lUinois. 


Philosophy, 


University of Chicago. 


Illinois. 


Physiology, 


University of Chicago. 


Illinois. 


Botany, 


Hanover College, 


Indiana. 


Political Science, 


Franklin College, 


Indiana. 


Systematic Theology, 


Franklin College, 


Indiana. 


Philosophy, 


Earlham College, 


Indiana. 


Latin, 


University of Wisconsin, 


Indiana. 


Germanic, 


Butier College, 


Indiana. 


[Semitic, 


Cornell College, 


Iowa. 


English, 


Iowa College, 


Iowa. 


History, 


Iowa College, 


Iowa. 


Neurology, 


University of Chicago, 


Iowa. 


Zoology, 


University of Kansas, 


Kansas. 


Latin, 


University of Kansas, 


Kansas. 


Geology, 


University of Kansas, 


Kansas. 


Mathematics, 


Kentucky University, 


Kentucky. 


Greek, 


Bates College, 


Maine. 


Mathematics, 


McMaster University, 


Manitoba. 


English, 


Bates College, 


Massachusetts. 


Sociology, 


Lombard University, 


Massachusetts. 


Botany, 


University of Chicago, 


Michigan. 


Comparative Philology, 


Concordia College, 


Michigan. 


Astronomy, 


Albion College, 


Michigan. 


Latin, 


Hillsdale College, 


Michigan. 


Zoology, 


University of Chicago, 


Missouri. 


Germanic, 


University of Nebraska, 


Nebraska, 


Pedagogy, 


National Normal University, Nebraska. 


Mathematics, 


University of Nebraska, 


Nebraska. 


Political Economy, 


University of Nebraska, 


Nebraska. 


New Testament, 


Univ. of New Brunswick, 


New Brunswick. 
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ADAMS, WALTER SYDNEY, 
CRAIG, HARDIN, 
BARTA, ALOIS, 
BRONK. ISABELLA, 
DAVIS, KATHARINE BEMENT, 
FREEMAN, ALBERT THOMAS, 
GRAY, MASON DEWITT, 
SCHMIDT, EMANUEL, 
PASCHAL, GEORGE WASHINGTON, 
BAWDEN, HENRY HEATH, 
CHAMBERLAIN, CLARK WELLS, 
CORWIN, LUTIE REBECCA, 
PEABODY, SUSAN WADE, 
SCHUB, FREDERICK OTTO. 
TIGHT, WILLIAM GEORGE, 
BONNER, ROBERT JOHN, 
GEORGE, RUSSELL, 
LILLIE, RALPH STAYNER, 
MacDONALD, JOHN HECTOR, 
NEWMAN, HORATIO HACKETT, 
SELLERY, GEORGE CLARK, 
SINCLAIR, SAMUEL BOWER, 
WILL, JOSEPH STANLY, 
HARRIS. MARY BELLE, 
LEE, WILLIS THOMAS, 
AGREE, SOLOMON FARLEY. 
McCALEB, WALTER FLAVIUS, 
REICHMAN, FRITZ, 
CLEVELAND, FREDERICK ALBERT, 
CRANDALL, HARRIET EMELINE, 
FREEHOF. JOSEPH C, 
LUNN, ARTHUR CONSTANT, 
SORENSON, ALBAN DAVID, 



Astronomy, 

English, 

Semitic, 

Romance, 

Political Economy, 

Sociology, 

Latin, 

Semitic, 

Greek, 

Philosophy, 

Physics, 

Semitic, 

Political Science, 

Germanic, 

Geology, 

Greek, 

Geology, 

Zoology, 

Mathematics, 

Zoology, 

History, 

Pedagogy, 

Romance, 

Latin, 

Geology, 

Chemistry, 

History, 

Physics, 

Political Science, 

English, 

Political Economy, 

Astronomy, 

Sociology, 



Dartmouth College, 
Centre College, 
Obergymnasium of Kolin, 
Wellesley College, 
Vassar College, 
University of Rochester, 
University of Rochester, 
Colgate University, 
Wake Forest College, 
Denison University, 
Denison University, 
Hartford Theol. Seminary, 
Wellesley College, 
Bucknell University, 
Denison University, 
University of Toronto, 
McMaster University, 
University of Toronto, 
University of Toronto, 
McMaster Universty, 
University of Toronto, 
Victoria University, 
University of Toronto, 
Bucknell University, 
Wesleyan University, 
University of Texas, 
University of Texas, 
University of Texas, 
DePauw University, 
University of Wisconsin, 
University of Wisconsin, 
Lawrence University, 
Denison University, 



New Hampshire. 

New Jersey. 

New York. 

New York. 

New York. 

New York. 

New York. 

New York. 

North Carolina. 

Ohio. 

Ohio. 

Ohio. 

Ohio. 

Ohio. 

Ohio. 

Ontario. 

Ontario. 

Ontario. 

Ontario. 

Ontario. 

Ontario. 

Ontario. 

Ontario. 

Pennsylvania. 

Pennsylvania. 

Texas. 

Texas. 

Texas. 

Washington. 

Wisconsin. 

Wisconsin. 

Wisconsin. 

Wisconsin. 



Current Events, 

On the occasion of Governor Booeevelt's viait to the 
University on Monday, April 10, he was escorted to 
the Gymnasium by the President and the University 
Council. There he addressed a large and enthusiastic 
company composed of instructors, students and friends 
of the University upon the subject, *' Character and 
Culture." After the address he was given a reception 
at the Quadrangle Club. 



The Committee of Fourteen of the National Ejduca- 
tional Association, which is concerned with the subject 
of Admission Requirements, meets at the University 
April 13-15. The committee consists of the following 
persons: 



Dr. A. P. Nightingale, Chairman, Supt. High Schools, 
Chicago ; Professor Charles H. Thurber^ of the Uni- 
versity ; Professor J. R Bishop, Principal of Walnut 
Hills High School, Cincinnati, Ohio ; Professor W. C. 
Jones, of the University of California; William H. 
Smiley, Principal of the High School, Denver, Colo.; 
Professor Nicholas Murray Butler, of Columbia Uni- 
versity; Professor B. A. Hinsdale, of the University 
of Michigan ; Dr. James E. Russell, of the Teachers' 
College, New York City ; Professor Paul H. Hanus, of 
Harvard University ; Professor John T. Buchanan, of 
the Boys' High School, New York City ; Professor H. 
B. Fine, of Princeton University; Professor •£. J. 
James, of the University; Professor Ray Qreene 
Huling, of Cambridge, Mass.; Mr. Qeorge B. Alton, 
State Inspector of High Schools, Minneapolis, Minn. 
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Calendar, 

APRIL 14^22, 1899. 



Friday, April 14. 

Chapel- Assembly : Divinity School. — Chapel, Cobb 
Hall, 10:30 a.m. 

Diyision Lecture before Division VI of the Junior 
Collejres by the President, President's Office, Has- 
kell, 10: 30 a. m. 

Mathematical Club meets in Ryerson Physical Labo- 
ratory, Room 36, 4:00 p.m. 

** Concerning Plane Configurations," by Associate Pro- 

feseor Maschke. 
Notes: Mr. Lehmer, ''A New Planimeter ; ** Professor 

Bolsa, ** The Meaning of ' Imaginary.' " 

Saturday, April 15. 
Regular Meetings of Faculties and Boards : 
Administrative Board of University Affiliations, 

8:30 a.m. 
The Faculty of the Senior Colleges, 10:00 a.m. 
The University Council, 11:30 a.m. 

Sunday, April 16. 

Student Conferences on Religion, Kent Theater,4 :00 p.m. 

ijsociate Professor Tufts on " Is Christianity Philosophi- 
cally Tenable? »* 
Profeesor Barnes on '*Is Christianity Practically Effeo- 

tiTC?" 

Qaestion Conference. 
Union meeting of the Y. M. C. A. and Y. W. C. A., 
Association Room, Haskell, 7:00 p.m. 

Monday, April 17. 

Chapel- Assembly : Junior Colleges. — Chapel, Cobb 
Hall, 10:30 a.m. (required of Junior College Stu- 
dents). 

Tuesday, April 18. 

Chapel-Assembly: Senior Colleges. — Chapel, Cobb 
Hall, 10:30 a.m. (required of Senior College Stu- 
dents). 

Division Lectures before the Junior Colleges in Kent 
Theater, 10:30 a.m. 



Wednesday, April 19. 

Division Lectures before the Senior Colleges, 10: 30 a.m. 

By the President before Division I in Lecture Boom. Cobb 
Hall. 

By Professor R. G. Monlton before Divisions II-YI in the 
Chapel, Cobb Hall. 

Meeting of the Y. M. C. A. ih Association Room, Has- 
kell, 7:00 p.m. 

Thursday, April 20. 

Chapel-Assembly: Graduate Schools.— Chapel, Cobb 
Hall, 10:30 a.m. 

Bacteriological Club meets in Room 40, Zoological 
Laboratory, at 5:00 p.m. 

H. E. Davies will present a paper *' On the Occarrence of 
Typtioid Bacilli in Typhoid fever Patients.*' 



Friday, April 21. 

Chapel-Assembly : Divinity School. — Chapel, Cobb 
Hall 10:30 a.m. 

Interpretative Recitals of Greek Tragedies, by Pro- 
fessor Moulton, Cobb Hall, 4:00 p.m. 

The aepulehral RUeM and Eumenides of Aeschylns (in 
sequence). 

Saturday, April 22. 

Regular Meetings of Faculties and Boards : 

The Administrative Board of The University Press, 
8:30 a.m. 

The Administrative Boards of Student Organiza 
tions, Publications, and Exhibitions, 10:00 a.m. 

The Faculty of the Ogden Graduate School, 10:00 a.m. 

The Faculty of the Divinity School, 11:30 a.m. 

Qoepel Meeting for Men, Y. M. C. A. Assembly Room, 
Haskell Museum, 7:00 p.m. 

Address by C. C Michener, Intercollegiate Secretary of 
the Y. M. C. A. for the West. 
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Current Events, 



Under the auspices of the Pedagogical Club, Pro- 
fessor J. Liberty Tadd, of Philadelphia will lecture in 
the Chapel of Cobb Hall on Monday, April 24, at 
4:00 P.M., on "Manual Training." Mr. Tadd is the 



author of The New Method in Education and is widely 
known as an ezx>onent of the best thought on con- 
structive work in education. All interested are invited 
to be present. 

The University Elementary School, 



OROUP VII. 

[Continuation of work reported in the UNiyBBsrrT Rboosd, 
February 3, 1899. Ayerage age of children, ten years.] 

The members of this group had not had the study, 
which will hereafter be given at an earlier age, of the 
various races, and a view of world geography. So a 
brief study of the world by continents was undertaken. 
Africa, as the simplest was taken first ; its relation to 
the equator was used to begin a discussion of its 
climate; its nearness to Europe and Asia, and the 
known antiquity of the civilization of Egypt, was a 
reason for trying to find out why the discovery of the 
shape of the continent was unknown until after the 
discovery of America (if we discredit the statement of 
its circumnavigation by the Phoenicians). Why 
America should have been so quickly explored and 
settled, and Africa still largely unsettled, was discussed 
and the various nations now holding territory in Africa 
noted from the map ; also where conflicts would be 
likely to arise. 

The explorations of Livingstone were told, and from 
his book and Du Chaillu's Equatorial Africa^ and 
The Pygmies by Quatrefages (using the translation 
by Professor Starr), a good idea of the life of the 
Negroes was gained, as to houses, food, skill in making 
weapons, organization in tribes, occupations, etc. 

Australia was studied in the same way, except that 
more attention was given to its peculiar fauna, and the 
reverse of seasons, as we have them. One afternoon 
was spent at the Field Museum in the rooms contain- 
ing exhibits of Australasia and Africa. The fine col- 
lection of boomerangs aroused special interest, and 
the boys wished to try them. 

In studying Asia the great extent of land was noted, 
especially the nearness to America at the northeast, 
and the possibility of migrations at that point. The* 
great mountain chains were located and their names 
learned, and the large rivers traced. 

After a talk on the isolation of China and the de- 
velopment of its civilization, we took up the Mesopo- 
tamian valley and E^ypt as the seats of the oldest 
civilization, and studied leaders and forces of the 
progress of civilization from the East to the West. 
This was done in the form of stories told as simply 
as possible, the children asking questions as they 
occurred to them. Rameses II, of Egypt, and life in 
Ancient Egypt as described by Maspero, were taken as 
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the type of Egyptian supremacy ; David and Solomon 
for the Hebrews ; Hiram as illustrating the prosperity 
of the Phoenicians with a glance at their share in 
promotiDg civilization. Nebuchadnezzar as typical 
of Babylonian supremacy, with accounts of the cap- 
tivity of the Hebrews and the Hanging Gardens. 
Cyrus the Qreat illustrated the coming of the Aryan 
element, and a greater enlargement of the empire un- 
der one ruler. Alexander the Great followed as begin- 
ning the attempts at world supremacy, and then the 
conquest of Greece, and of the East by Rome. In 
each conquest the pretence on which the war was 
begun was given, and the methods by which unifica- 
tion was attempted were discussed. 

From this point we took up the forces in Europe 
which led to the downfall of Rome, cause of Dark 
Ages, beginning of nations, spread of Christianity and 
the effects of the Crusades, and the feudal system in 
general. The demand for the luxuries of the East, 
the knowledge of printing, and use of compass in 
navigation were brought out as making possible the 
voyage which resulted in the discovery of America. 
It was not intended that the children should get 
much positive information from these talks, but that 
they should get an impression of people's acting and 
reacting upon one another, and a habit of looking for 
causes of each event noted. Also that the discovery 
of America, whose history they were to study next, 
was the cuhnination of many forces, and would have 
come sooner or later had there been no Columbus. 

In botany pollination and methods of protecting 
from insects, which would steal the pollen without 
aesisting in fertilization, have been studied. Cross- 
fertilization was explained, and its effect upon the 
next generation was presented. 

In discussing the protection of plants by thorns 
three general types w^re discovered : (1) the out- 
growth analogous to a twig, as in the hawthorn ; (2) 
the outgrowth of the bark itself, as in the brier rose \ 
and (3) plants in which the leaf itself has become a 
spine, as in the Russian thistle. A large-branched 
thorn brought to school by a member of the class, 
who had been South, helped to make the subject 
clearer. The use of the thorn, it was seen, was to 
keep off unwelcome insects. Such insects were those 
which crawled about, and hence would rub off any 
pollen they got from the plant before reaching another 
plant which would be fertilized by it. 

Seeds had been planted in a glass case and in pots 
in the room, the same quality of earth being used in 
both, in order that the children might see the effect 
of slight differences in heat and moisture. Those in 
the glass case had a much more luxuriant growth 
than those in the pots. It was also found that while 



only five varieties of seed had been planted, nineteen 
varieties of plants had sprung up. The seeds planted 
at the same time in the pots had grown lees, and very 
few varieties not planted had appeared. After con- 
sidering the matter the conclusion was reached that 
the difference was due to the greater moisture and 
protection from changes of temperature afforded by 
the glass case. 

With the examples before them of slight differences 
in environment, they tried to decide what wouli be 
the result where the climate was hot and dry, and 
where it was hot and moist. To see what effect differ- 
ence in soil would have, they took two funnels and 
filled one with clay and one with sand. Water was 
poured on both at the same instant, and the fact noted 
that it ran through the sand in half the time it took 
to pass through the clay, or, in a scientific sense, clay 
absorbed water slowly and retained it a long time ; 
sand absorbed it quickly and did not retain it. Know- 
ing that moisture was essential, but that too much 
was harmful for most varieties, the children concluded 
that ideal soil would have the characteristics of both 
sand and clay, and in addition abundance of nutriment. 

Light, as affecting the growth of plants, was illus- 
trated by finding that early spring flowers only are 
found in the great forests, and that this must be be- 
cause the lack of leaves at this season permits the 
sunlight to reach the soil. 

In reviewing the adaptation of plants to environ- 
ment, a generalized map was made showing the differ- 
ent conditions of soil in which plants could live, and 
the different types of plants that would form societies 
in arid regions, in rocky soil, forest loam, and fresh 
water lake regions. In connection with the last the 
formation of dunes was described. 

Northern and southern pop corn had been planted 
at the same time, but it was found that the northern 
variety germinated in nine days, while the southern 
took twelve. The difference was decided to be due to 
the fact that the northern corn had become adapted 
to a shorter season. 

In Latin the stories of Mettius Curtius, Coriolanus 
and Cornelia and her sons have been studied, by get- 
ting the meaning of the sentences without translating, 
and noting the significance of inflections. The words 
of a Latin song have been learned, and put to music. 

In French the work has had, as heretofore, two 
sides, one the learning of French words connected 
with the sewing, cooking, or carpentry work done in 
the school, and the other, the reading, writing and 
dramatizing of anecdotes. 

In learning how to describe making candy, cooking 
rice, sewing, etc., the actual materials are used, and 
the processes described are acted out. 
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The anecdote of La Fontaine has been dramatized. 
One member of the claes personated La Fontaine 
picking a choice pear from a tree in his garden and 
placing it on the mantelpiece. Another member of 
the class was the friend who called to see the novelist, 
and while the servant went to announce his visit, saw 
the pear and ate it. La Fontaine appeared, noticed 
the disappearance of the fruit, and asked for it. The 
friend pretended to know nothing about it. Then La 
Fontaine, in apparent distress, declared that it was 
poisoned. The friend thereupon confessed. 

Another anecdote studied has been *' Le Petit Roi 
de Rome." 

In hand work various sizes of baskets have been 
made from rattan fiber. 

In the shop the work assigned has required a good 
deal of time and skill. As far as possible, articles in 
which the children were specially interested were un- 
dertaken. One boy is making from "sweet gum" a 
pen tra^. This is gouged out of a solid block and 
carved in low relief. Another is makiog a box for 
stamps, with different compartments for the various 
denominations. This has a carved cover. A boy is 
making a black walnut book rack, and a girl a corner 
shelf with an original design. 

Art work has consisted of sketches from life and 
from objects. Both charcoal and colored chalks have 
been used. Correct drawing, perspective, and combi- 
nation of colors to get different colors and shades has 
been the aim. 

In music new songs have been learned, drill has 
been given in writing music, and a song for Decora- 
tion Day is being composed. 



Caunoar, 

APRIL 21-29, 1890, 



Friday, April 21. 

Chapel-Assembly : Divinity School. — Chapel, Cobb 
Hall, 10:30 A.M. 

Interpretative Recitals of Greek Tragedies, by Pro- 
fessor Moulton, Cobb Hall, 4:00 p.m. 

Tho Sepulchral Rites and Eumenide$ of Aeschylos (in 
seQuence). 

Saturday. April 22. 
Meetings of Faculties and Boards : 
The Faculty of the Junior Colleges, 8:30 a.m. 
The Administrative Board of Student Organiza- 
tions, Publications, and Exhibitions, 10:00 a.m. 
The Faculty of the C^den Graduate School, 10:00 a.m. 
The Faculty of the Divinity School, 11:30 a.m. 

Sunday, April 23. 

Student Conferences on Religion, Kent Theater,4 KX) p.m. 

Professor Foster on '^Does Morality need a religions 

basis?** 
Rev. A. E. Parker, D.D., on *'Do we need religion to 

enable as to live morally?" 
Question Conference. 
Union meeting of the Y. M. C. A. and Y. W. C. A., 
Association Room, Haskell, 7:00 p.m. 

Subject: " The Study of the Life of Christ as an Aid to the 
Christian Life.'* 



Monday, April 24. 

Chapel Assembly : Junior Colleges. — Chapel, Cobb 
Hall. 10:30 a.m. (required of «funior College Stu- 
dents). 
Pedagogical Club meets in the Chapel, Cobb Hall, 
4:00 p.m. 

Professor Tadd lectures on ** Manual Training " (see p. 30). 
New Testament Club meets in So. Divinity Parlor, 
7:30 P.M. 

Subject: *'The Eschatology of Jesus,'* led by Messrs. 
Hoben and Knnkle. 

Tuesday, April 25. 

Chapel- Assembly : Senior Colleges. —- Chape], Cobb 
Hall, 10:30 a.m. (required of Senior College Stu- 
dents). 
Division Lectures before the Junior Colleges in Kent 

Theater. 10: 30 A.M. 
Sociology Club meets in Congregation Hall, Haskell 
Museum, 8:(X) p.m. 

Associate Professor Zueblin will glTO a stereopticon leo- 
ture upon *' The Labor Movement in England." 

Wednesday, Apbil 26. 

Division Lectures before the Senior Colleges, 10: 30 a.m. 
By the President before Division I in Lecture Room, Cobb 

Hall. 
By Professor R. G. Moulton before Divisions II-VI in the 

Chapel, Cobb Hall. 

M. Edouard Rod will lecture in the Chapel, Cobb 
Hall, 4:00 A.M., on "Les Caract^res principaux du 
Roman franoais" (see University Record, Vol. Ill, 
p. 361). 
Zoological Club meets in Zoological Laboratory, 
Room 24, at 4:00 P.M. 

Miss E. R. Gregory reads on *^ The Excretory System of 
Turtles." 

Meeting of the Y. M. C. A. in Association Room, Has- 
kell. 7:00 P.M. (Men's meeting.) 

The raoetinfT will be in charge of a delegation from the 
Northwestern Medical School. 

Thursday, April 27. 

Chapel -Assembly : Graduate Schools. -— Chapel, Cobb 
Hall, 10:30 a.m. 

Philosophical Club meets in the Lecture Room, Cobb 
Hall, 8:00 P.M. 

Professor George A. (?oe, of Northwestern University, will 
speak on *' A Study in Religious Dynamics." 

Friday, April 28. 

Chapel -Assembly : Divinity School. — Chapel, Cobb 

Hall, 10:30 a.m. 
^Division Lecture before Division VI of the Junior 
Colleges by the President, President's Office, Has- 
kell, 10:30 a.m. 
Mathematical Club meets in Room 36, Ryerson Phys- 
ical Laboratory, 4:00 p.m. 

Mr. Moulton will read on "The Surfaces of Zero Velocity 

in the Problem of Four Bodies." 
Notes: "A New Planimetor," by Mr. Lohmer; "The 
Meaning of 'Imaginary',*' by Professor Boka. 

Saturday, April 29. 

Regular Meetin^irs of Faculties and Boards : 
The Faculty of the Morgan Park Academy. 8: 30 a.m. 
The Administrative Board of the University Libra- 
ries, Laboratories, and Museums, 10:00 a.m. 
The Faculty of the Graduate Schools of Arts and 
Literature, 11:30 a.m. 
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9:30-10:30 


W2dfl. 


Mr. Chandler 


10:30-11:00 


C7b 


Mr. Clark 


9:30-10:30 Tues., Pri. 


K16 


Mr. Coulter 


11:00-12:00 Mon., Wed 


B20 


Mr.Cowles 


4:00-5:00 Tuee., Thurs 


. B33 



Entwnd In the pod oflSce Chicftgo. Illlnoto. as Mcond^clMs auttar. 



Mr. Crandall 

Mr. Cutting 

Mr. Damon 

Mr. Davis 

Mr. de Poyen-Bellisle 

Mr. Donaldson 

Miss Dudley 

Mr. Pite 

Miss Poster 

Mr. Preund 

Miss Purniss 

Mr. Qoodspeed 

Mr. Qordis 

Mr. W. G. Hale 

Mr. Hancock 

Mr. Hardesty 

Mr. Hatfield 

Mr. Henderson 

Mr. Hendrickson 

Mr. Hill 

Mr. von Hoist 

Mr. Iddings 

Mr. Jackman 

Mr. James 

Mr. Jonas 

Mr. Jordan 

Mr. Judson 

Mr. Kern 

Mr. von Klenze 

Mr. Laughlin 

Mr. Lengfeld 

Mr. Loeb 

Mr. Lovett 

Mr. MacClintock 



HOUB. PI4ACB. 

10:30 Wed. H 21 

9:00-9:30 Tues. C 12 d 

4:00-4: 10Tues.-PrL C 1 d 

8:30-12:00 daily B 30 

10:30-11:30 daily f^^l^ 

11:30-12:30 daily A 23 

10: 00-12:00 Tues.-Pri. G 

11:00 Thurs. A 17 

12:00-1:00 Mon. CId 

4:00 Tues. OlOo 

4:00-6:00Tues.-PrL G 

5: 00-6: 00 Tues.-Pri. H 12 

10:30-11:00 Pri. 05 b 

12:00 Mon. O 13 B 

4 : 00 Mon.-Thurs. O 15 d 

11:30-12:30 daily A 21 

9: 30 Thurs. O 1 o 

l:00Tue8.-Pri. 2o 

11:30 Thurs. 5b 

10:30 Wed. 05o 

4:00-4: 15 Mon.-Thurs. O 6 o 

10:30 Wed. W2dfl. 

4:00 Tues., PrL A 33 

1:00 Tues. 8c 

8:30-9: 30 Mon.-Fri. 9b 

10:30-12:00 Tues. Z 48 

11:00-12:00 Tues.-PrL H 

10:30-11:00 Tuee.-FrL 14 d 

12:00-12:30 Pri. O 12 d 

1 : 00 Mon.-Thurs. O 3 o 

10:30 Wed. K 30 

3:00 Thurs. P 23 
10:30-11:00 Tuee.-Thurs.O 1 d 
10:30-12:00 daily, 

except Sat. 8a 
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NAME. 


HOUB. 


PLACB. 


Mr. Maschke 


10:30 Tnes. 


R40 


Mr. S. MathewB 


10:00-10:30Tues.-Fri. 


H16 


Mr. Mead 


3:00-4:00 Wed. 


A 37 


Mr. Merrell 


9:30-10:30Fri. 


B32 


Mr. A. C. Miller 


4:00 Mon. 


C5o 


Mr. P. J. Miller 


10:00-11:00 daily, 

except Sat. 




Mr. Millikan 


12:00-1:00 Mon., Tues., 


R41 


Mr. A.W.Moore 


12:00-12:30 


A 37 


Mr. E. H. Moore 


3: 15 Tues. 


R36 


Mr. R. G. Moulton 


5:00 Fri. (after recital) 


C6a 


14r. F. R. Moulton 


9: 30 Tues. 


R35 


Mi Nef 


10:3uWed.. 


K25 


Mr. Neff 


10:30-11:00 Tues.-Fri. 


C17o 


Mr. Owen 


1:00 


C2b 


Mr. Pietsch 


3:00-3:30 Mon.; 






4:00-4:30 Thurs. 


C15b 


Mr. Price 


4:00-5:00 Thurs. 


H33 


Miss Reynolds 


10:30-11:00 Tues.-Thurs.C 2 d 


Mr. Schmidt- Warter 


\- 




berg 


2:00-3:00 Tues. 


C14D 


Mr. Shepardson 


11: 00 Tues. 


H12 


Mr. Shorey 


12:00-1:00 Mon. 


C4B 


Mr. Slaught 


10:30 Fri. 


R38 


Mr. A. W. Small 


4: 00 Tues. 


C2o 


Mr. Smith 


10:30 Wed. 


K43 


Mr. Stagg 




G 


Mr. Starr 


10:30 Wed. 


W3dfl 


Mr.A.W.Stratton 


2:00-3:00 Mon. 


C4b 


Mr.S.W.Stratton 


10:30-11:00 Tues., Wed 


.R 


Miss Talbot 


12:00-1:00 daily, 






except Sat. 


C9a 


Mr. Tarbell 


10:30-11:00 Fri. 


C5b 


Mr. Terry 


10:30 Mon. 


C6c 


Mr. Thomas 


10:30 Wed. 


C2o 


Mr. Thompson 


10: 30 Fri. 


C6o 


Mr. Triggs 


10:30 


C8c 


Mr. Veblen 


12:00 Tues. 


C5c 


Mr. Vincent 


11:00 Mon. 


C2o 


Mr. Votaw 


11:00-12:00 Tues. 


H16 


Miss Wallace 


10:30-11:00 Tues. 


C13c 


Mr. Watas^ 


11:00-12:00 Thurs., Fri. 


Z.35 


Miss Wergeland 


10:30 Thurs. 


C6c 


Mr. Whitman 


11: 00-12: 00 Thurs. 


Z25 


Mr. Wheeler 


11:00-12:00 daily 


Z33 


Mr. Wilson 


1:00 


R35 


Mr.Young 


10:30 Fri. 


R38 


Mr. Zueblin 


11:00-12:00 Mon. 


C2o 



The University Elementary School 



Abbbbviations.— G => Cobb Lecture Hall, a, b, c, and d de- 
notiaff the let, 2d, 3d, and 4tb floors, respoctivf^ly ; A = Anatomy 
Building; B=> Botany Building: G = Gymna6ium;H = Haskell 
Maseum; K=»Kent Chemical Laboratory; P^^PhyBioloj^ical 
Building; R = Ryerson Physical Laboratory; W = Walker 
Museum ; Z = Zoological Building. 



GROUP VIII. 

[Continuation of work reported in the Univebsity RecobOi 
February 17, 1899. Average age of children, eleven years.] 

In history the children have continued the study of 
the discovery and settlement of the northwest terri- 
tory. Tbe lives of La Salle and Marquette were 
studied in considerable detail, in order to understand 
the difficulties met and conquered bv them in explor- 
ing and making known the geography of the Missis- 
sippi valley. Each child took a part of La Salle's life 
to write up, the work of the class, as a whole, covering 
the entire period studied. 

The work of the explorers had been preparatory to 
a study of Chicago, and, after finding the reason for 
the building of Fort Dearborn, and studying the fort 
itself from pictures and diagrams, the history of Chi- 
cago from 1812 was begun. The children had little idea 
of pioneer life, so that some time was spent in describ- 
ing how the fourteen families then in Chicago lived. 
As the number of residents increased, the children 
saw the necessity of having some form of government, 
and tried to decide how it would be managed. They 
decided that roads and bridges would have to be taken 
care of by the town, and that a body of men to over- 
see the work would be necessary, and taxes to pay for 
it. Since the buildings were all of wood, a fire aepart- 
ment would be necessary, and, as there was no neces- 
sity for men to devote their entire time to this work — 
or tbe tax, in order to enable them to do so, wonJd. be 
too high — the citizens must themselves stand ready 
to act as firemen. The children agreed that the men 
who managed the affairs of the village ought to be 
elected by the people, whereupon we followed the first 
election of the h.vQ trustees from the notice of the meet- 
ing for nomination to the first meeting of the board. We 
also found ou t how much was paid by the men whom 
we knew to be living in Chicago at that time, and how 
much they were worth. 

In order to have taxes assessed and collected, the 
children said some person would have to see to it; 
therefore, the first town charter was again studied in 
its provisions for the government of the city : five 
trustees elected by the people, the trustees to appoint 
a president of the town and to arranf^e for the election 
of a chief of police, and for the assessmg and collecting 
of taxes. 

In 1834 and 1835 the number of people in the town 
increased so much, and so many of the newcomers 
were of rather bad character, that the police force was 
found to be insufficient, and the problem was put to 
the class of finding a means of readjustment. We de- 
veloped the idea that a new charter was necessary, 
and in this a mayor took the place of the former pres- 
ident, and appointed a chief of police who selected his 
own assistants. 

Public schools had been thought of, and when the 
town was surveyed one section, No. 16, had been set 
aside to be sold to provide a fund for this purpose. 
The land had been sold and the money put into the 
treasury, but no school established. The only school 
at that time was a private school kept by a Miss 
Chappel. Knowing of the public fund, Miss Chappel 
made application for a part of the money, on the 
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mund that her school did the work for which the 
fund had been provided. She received an amount 
proportionate to the number of children in her school, 
and this was the first public school money paid out. 
In 1837 a regular public school was established. 

The next need of the town was found to be water- 
works and a sewage system, and the class is now at 
work deciding how this can be met. 

In the theoretical studv of textiles, which forms a 
part of their work, the children brought from home 
samples of woolen and worsted cloth and examined 
them to find out whether the staple were long or short, 
and to determine which samples would be selected for 
warmth, and which for protection from rain. They 
examined the threads under the microscope and de- 
cided whether they were taken from the lamb or the 
sheep. In order to see the progress that has been 
made in wool industry, as well as to cultivate their 
own powers of invention, the children examined raw 
wool and were told that the principal aim in carding 
wool was to get the fibers straight. They were asked 
to work out a machine that would accomplish this. 
The children drew diagrams to show how the machine 
would work, and wrote records of the processes they 
had worked out. They examined diagrams of carding 
machines to compare with the plans they had made. 

The fact that each improvement was made to lessen 
labor and increase production was brought out. The 
cylmder was suggested because it could be run by 
power. This led to a discussion of the power used — 
electricity, steam, or water. Water power was ex- 
pMmed, and the description was given of a factory 
settlement situated on a strip of land between the 
canal and the river. 

In science the group has been working out the form- 
ation of calcium carbonate, both in relation to the 
geological formation of sedimentary rock and in con- 
nection with the study of oxygen and carbon dioxide 
gases. They constructed an apparatus to show the 
effect of pure carbon dioxide and of oxygen upon plant 
growth. In all this work the children put together 
their own apparatus, and in experimenting with the 
two gases, suggested methods of finding out differences 
in weight and in action on other things — particularly 
upon combustion. 

In their work on the formation of sedimentary rocks 
and soils, the children had got too much the idea that 
carbon dioxide was about the only gas contained. So 
some time was spent in studying the action of a gas 
Uke sulphur dioxide in some practical cases, as bleach- 
ing, kilUng small plants and animal life, in connection 
with fumigation, ete. 

Knowing that carbon dioxide was injurious to human 
life, the children attempted to find out the amount of 
fresh air that would be needed in two (a small and a 
large) rooms in the school for a certain number of people. 
Thw brought in a good deal of number work. Other 
number work has been given them in calculating the 
length of a pendulum as related to the time of vibration. 

With the Spring Quarter they began to study some 
principles of physiological cb emistry of digestion . This 
work, correlated with their study of foods i n cooking, has 
been practically the same as that of Group VI, reported 
in Univkrsity Record for April 14, 1899. 

Two hours a week are spent in studying Latin, by add- 
ing gradually to the vocabulary (which is kept in mind 



by adding each new word to a dictionary compiled bjr 
the pupils), and generalizing, from the number of inci- 
dents presented, the grammatical rules on which the 
structure of the language depends. Most of the sto- 
ries are from Roman legendary history, told first in 
simple Latin sentencea The meaning of new words is 
made plain in aily way the ingenuity of the teacher 
can devise, except giving the translation. Then the 
force of grammatical structure is pointed out, and 
when the story has been mastered, the class is asked 
questions in Latin to which they must reply in sen- 
tences adapted from the Latin story. Each week some 
stories are told them in Latin which they translate at 
hearing. Some time is spent in writing original sen- 
tences in Latin. 

The French has been taught in much the same w»r as 
the Latin, exc:pt that the vocabulary is connecte(;^ith 
school and everyday occupations. From time to time 
the children are required to write short compositions 
in French. 

The art work has been planned to help in gaining 
accuracy in drawing and appreciation of perspective. 
Various members of the class have posed as models, 
several out-of-door sketches have been made, and some 
studies from still life in color. 

In the shop they have been at work upon a set of 
desk furnishings — blotter, inkstand, bill file, stamp 
box, and pen tray. 

One half hour a week is spent in visiting younger 
classes, and, so far as possible, assisting them in hand 
work. This plan enables them to review some of the 
work they have done, in the best possible way — at- 
tempting to teach it ; and has a social effect in bind- 
ing together the different groups of the school. 

Since the weather has been warm enough to permit 
it, much of the gymnasium work is done out of doors. 



Official Actions. 



At a meeting of the Administrative Board of Uni- 
versity Affiliations, held April 15, 1899, the Central 
High School of Pittsburg, Pa., was accepted as a 
cooperating school. 

The Faculty of the Ogden Graduate School, at its 
meeting of April 22, 1899, accepted Emily Hamilton 
Bruce as a candidate for the degree of Master of 
Science. 

At a meeting of the Administrative Board of Stu- 
dent Organizations, Publications, and Exhibitions, 
held April 22, 1899, the University Band was recog- 
nized as a " Student Organization.*' 



Official Notices. 
A special meeting of the University Congregation 
will be held in Congregation Hall, Haskell Oriental 
Museum, Friday, May 5, at 4:00 p.m., to consider busi- 
ness of the Congregation left unfinished at its last 
meeting. By order of the President. 

Geobge S. Goodspeed, 
Apbil 20, 1899. Recorder. 
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On May 5 and 6 will be held the Semiannual Con- 
ferences of Presidents and Deans of Affiliated Insti- 
tutions, and Principals of Cooperating Schools with 
the Administrative Board of University Affiliations. 
The representatives of affiliated institutions will meet 
on May 5 at 3:00 p.m. and 8:00 p.m.« in Haskell Mu- 
seum. The sessions of the Principals of Cooperating 
Schools will be held in the same place May 6 at 10:00 
A.M. and 2: 00 p.m. 

The Final Examination of Weslbt Claib Mitchell 
for the degree of Doctor of Philosophy will be held 
Tuesday, May 2, 1899, at 9:00 a.m., in Room 3C, Cobb 
Lecture Hall. Principal subject, Political Economy ; 
secondary subject. Philosophy. Thesis : '* History and 
Economic Effects of the Issues of United States 
Notes.'' Committee: Professor Laughlin, Assistant 
Professor Mead, Associate Professor Zueblin, and all 
other instructors in the departments immediately con- 
cerned. 

The Final Examination of Jambs Franklin Sanders 
for the degpree of Master of Arts will be held Friday, 
May 5, 1899, at 4:00 p.m., in Room 15, Haskell Museum. 
Principal subject, Homiletics; secondary subject. 
Church History. Thesis : "Frederick W. Robertson as 
a Preacher." Committee: Professors Anderson, John- 
son, Hulbert, Price, and all other instructors in the 
departments immediately concerned. 



Calendar, 

APHIL 28-'MAY e, 1890. 



Friday, April 28. 

Chapel-Assembly : Divinity School. — Chapel, Cobb 

Hall, 10:30 A.M. 
Division Lecture before Division VI of the Junior 
Colleges by the President, President's Office, Has- 
kell, 10:30 a.m. 
Mathematical Club meets in Room 36, Ryerson Phys- 
ical Laboratory, 4:00 p.m. 

Mr. MonltoD will read on ** The Surfaces of Zero Yolooity 

in the Problem of Four Bodies.** 
Notes: "A New Planimct^'r," by Mr. Lebmer; "The 
Mean Ids of ^Imaginary*," by Professor Bolza. 

Saturday, April 29. 

Meetings of Faculties and Boards : 
The Faculty of the Morgan Park Academy. 8: 30 a.m. 
The Faculty of the Junior Colleges. 8:30 a.m. 
The Administrative Board of the University Libra- 
ries, Laboratories, and Museums, 10: 60 a.m. 
The Faculty of the Graduate Schools of Arts and 
Literature, 11:30 a.m. 



Sunday, April 30. 

Student Conferences on Religion, Kent Theater,4 KX) p.m. 
Professor Hendersou on ** Wbat is Prayer f '* 
Professor Coulter on " Is Prayer rational 7 Is it effectire T " 
Question Conference. 

Union meeting of the Y. M. C. A. and Y. W. C. A., 
Association Room, Haskell, 7:00 p.m. 

Subject : *' Studies in the New Testament as an Aid to the 
Cfbristian Life." 

MoNDAT, Mat 1. 

Chapel -Assembly : Junior Colleges. — Chapel, Cobb 
Hall, 10:30 a.m. (required of Junior College Stu- 
dents). 

Tuesday, Mat 2. 

Chapel • Assembly : Senior Colleges. — Chapel, Cobb 
Hall. 10:30 a.m. (required of Senior College Stu- 
dents). 

Division Lectures before the Junior Colleges in Kent 
Theater, 10:30 a.m. 

Final Examination of W. C. Mitchell for the degree 
of Ph.D., C 3 o at 9: 00 a.m. (see p. 36). 

Wednesday, May 3. 

Division Lectures before the Senior Colleges, 10: 30 a.m. 

By the President before Division I in Lecture Room, Cobb 

HhU. 
By Professor R. G. Moulton before Divisions II-YI in the 

Chapel, Cobb Hall. 

Meeting of the Y. M. C. A. in Association Boom, Has- 
kell, 7:00 p.m. (Men*s meeting.) 

The meetinff will be in etiarffe of a delegation from Rash 
Medical College. 

Thursday, May 4. 

Chapel- Assembly : Graduate Schools. — Chapel, Cobb 
Hall, 10:30 A.M. 

Friday, May 5. 

Chapel -Assembly : Divinity School. — Chapel. Cobb 

Hall. 10:30 A.M. 
Final Examination of J. F. Sanders for the degree 

of A.M., Room 15, Haskell, at 4:00 p.m. (see p.36). 
University Congregation meets in Congregation Hall, 

Haskell, at 4:00 p.m. (see p. 35). 
Deans of Affiliated Institutions meet in Haskell Mu- 
seum at 3:00 p.m. and 8:00 p.m. 
Physics Club meets in Ryerson Physical Laboratory, 
Room 32,4:00 P.M. 

Papers will be read as follows: ^'Cathode, Lenard and 
ROntgen Rays*' by R. F. Earbart; "The Velocity of 
Cathode Rays,*' by F. B. Jewett. 

Saturday. May 6. 

Meetings of Faculties and Boards : 

The Administrative Board of Physical Culture and 

Athletics. 8:30 a.m. 
The Administrative Board of University Affiliations 

in Conference with Principals of Cooperating 

Schools, at 10:00 a.m., and 2:00 p.m. 



Material for the UNIVERSITY BBOOBD most be sent to tka Beoordar bj THUBSDAY, 8:80 ▲.]!.. in 
Qfrdar to ba published in the issue of the same weak. 
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CONTENTS. Obviously the emenders of the very corrupt text of 

I. The Codex Romanus of Catullus. By Profeesor CatulluB will reach different results, according to the 

William Gardner Hale ..--.- 37-41 views which they respectively hold on the subject of 

IL American Students in French Universities - -41-43 the proper critical foundations of the text. Certain 

IIL Official Notices 43 j. * j . j -m-oci ^vj^u 

lY. Official Actions 43 r^aai^igs are found m various secondary MSS., which 

F. dosan Rhoda Cutler 43 are not found in O or G. Have such readings 

VI. Ofl&cial Reports : The Library 4^-44 come down by a genuine tradition from the " lost 

TU. The Calendar 44 Verona MS.," or are they blunders of the fifteenth- 

; century scribes, or guesses of fifteenth-century schol- 

The Codex Romanus of Catullus. ars? Are we to find in them starting points for 

Br PI10FE880II wiLUAM QARDNEH HALE. emcndatiou, or are they completely without authority 

Note.— This paper, which was read before the PhiloloRicftl for US? Inasmuch as there is practical unanimity 

(Jan- 1, 18W). tion asked above amounts to this : what is the relation 

In recent years there have been as many as four dis- of the seventy or more secondary MSS. to O and G 

tinct views with regard to the critical foundation upon and to one another ? It was in the hope of getting 

which the restoration of the text of Catullus should material which would throw hght upon this question 

rest One school (so Baehrens) has held that all the that, in the early spring of 1898, 1 set four students of 

secondary MSS. are descended from G, and that, ac- the American School of Classical Studies in Eome, 

cordingly, G and O alone are to be considered ; another Messrs. Burton, Denison, Tamblyn, and Holmes, at 

(80 Ellis) that O constitutes one tradition, while D and work to make collations of four Vatican MSS. of 

G represent a second one, each of the two MSS. being Catullus, selected by me out of the eleven MSS. of 

the best in its own class ; a third that, while O and G that author upon which I was able at once to lay my 

constitute two traditions, a distinct third tradition is to hand. My hopes were confirmed, and, had nothing 

be found in the secondary MSS.; a fourth (so Schulze) more resulted, I should have been able, I believe, to 

that, while O, G, and D represent three distinct tra- throw a good deal of lights upon one of the most hotly 

ditions, a fourth distinct tradition is to be found in debated, and one of the most important, questions 

▼arioufl other MSS., of which the best representative that have agitated the world of students of Catullus, 

is M. Accordingly, Baehrens, in his edition, gave the namely, that of the origin, and consequently of the 

readings of O and G alone ; Ellis, Giri, and Schwabe value, of D. Indeed, I am inclined to think that, with 

give the readings of O and G and selected readings the aid of the evidence of these four MSS., added to 

from A, B, C, D, H, L, LaS La*, M, P, Vat. 1630 Rice, evidence which has long been available, though not 

606, and some others ; while Schulze gives the read- yet fully used, from MSS. reported upon by previous 

mgB of 0, G, M, and D. workers, it would have been possible to trace, with 
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great probability, the general history of the repre- 
sentative secondary MSS.» and thus to determine their 
relation to one another and to the lost Verona MS. 

But fortune favored my purposes still further. 
Heyse, in his Catull's Buch der Lieder^ 1855, pp. 285, 
287, and 288, enumerates eleven Vatican MSS. of our 
author. I found that, in the catalogue of the Ottoboni 
collection in the Vatican Library, a twelfth MS. was 
entered, though under a wrong number. The MS. was 
finally found, through the kindness of Father Ehrle, 
and I collated it. I published a brief account of my 
discovery in the Classical Review for July 1896, and 
again in my Report as Director of the American 
School of Classical Studies in Rome, in the American 
Journal of Archceology, Second Series, 1897, Vol. I, 
1, pp. 36 ff. In the Classical Review I stated that 
my collation of the Codex Romanus (as I have named 
the new MS.) would appear in the following winter. 
Mendax desideror. I owe the apology which I now 
beg to make. I have fully realized that it was my 
duty to make my collation available for students of 
Catullus at the earliest possible moment. In order to 
fulfill this duty, I have left untouched a prior piece of 
work of distinct moment to myself, a " Latin Moods 
and Tenses,'* which was well advanced in the press 
when I accepted, for a year, the directorship of the 
School in Rome. I have allowed attacks upon pub- 
lished doctrines of mine to pass unanswered. I have 
spared no pains or energy. But the labors which I 
have had to perform as chairman of the Managing 
Committee of this same school — a school with large 
yearly outgoes and no endowment — and the many 
cares of a professorship in a new university, have filled 
my days ; and the very considerable task of preparing 
for the press the composite collation of the ^\q Vati- 
can MSS. is not yet quite accomplished. 

Meanwhile Professor Schulze, the well-known editor 
of Catullus, has himself examined the new MS., and 
in Hermes, Vol. XXXIII, 3, has expressed his gen- 
eral view. Briefly put, it is to the effect that, when he 
examined '* diese merkwtlrdige Handschrif t, seine hoch- 
gespannten Erwartungen vOllig enttfiuscht worden 
seien ; dass die Handschrift des Mr. Hale (Cod. 
Ottob. 1829) mit den anderen bereits bekannten 
Codices des Dichters, namentlich dem Cod. M in Vene- 
dig, so sehr tkbereinstimme, dass er nicht sehe, wie die 
Kritik des Catull durch sie weiter gefOrdert werden 
konne ; dass sie f reilich Varianten zwischen den Zeilen 
und am Rande biete, dass auch sie aber meist bekannt 
seien ; dass er den grOssten Theil der Qedichte ver- 
glichen, und kaum eine neue, jedenfalls keine werth- 
volle neue Lesart gef unden habe, wohl aber Qberall 
dieselben Ltlcken, dieselben Schreibfehler, dieselben 



Versuche Unsicheres zu entziffern, dasselbe Aeuseer© 
sogar der Handschrift wie in den andem ; dass der 
Codex demnftchst bei Daneei in Rom in phototypischer 
Nachbildung erscheinen werde,80 dass sichdann jeder 
selbst ein Urtheil Qber seinen Werth bilden kann ; 
dass es aber Aufgabe des Mr. Hale sein wtlrde nachzu- 
weisen, was diese Handschrift gerade vor den anderen 
voraus habe und inwiefern der Text der Qedichte 
Catulls durch sie eine neue kritische Grundlage 
gewinne." 

That Professor Schulze's article should have ap- 
peared at all excited my surprise. I should rather 
have expected a private letter, inquiring whether my 
collation would not soon be ready — such a letter as, in 
fact, I have actually received from Professor Robinson 
Ellis, who, though not less interested than Professor 
Schulze, and though, like Professor Schulze, he has 
himself collated the MS. since I called attention to it, 
has not been willing to make any statement in print 
until I should have presented my own. 

Professor Schulze has, however, decided otherwise 
for himself. In so doing he has put me into a some- 
what difficult position. The natural place in which to 
produce the evidence for my opinions is in connection 
with the collation on which they are based. That 
collation is not yet ready for the press. Professor 
Schulze's article is, therefore, in effect a challenge to 
produce evidence in advance of the collation. For it 
is obviously best that I should not rest in complete 
silence under the burden imposed by the article in the 
Herm£s. The unfavorable opinion of Professor 
Schulze, especially within the lines of a province to 
which he has for many years devoted himself, might 
naturally carry weight in the minds of many peo- 
ple. Nor could it easily be believed that, after a per- 
sonal examination of the new MS., any scholar could 
be willing to pronounce sentence ui>on it, and vir- 
tually to condemn the judgment of its discoverer 
before the publication of the reasons of that judg- 
ment, unless he had weighed the matter carefully, and 
was sure of his own ground. I am constrained, there- 
fore, to give a brief statement of the position to which 
I find myself being led by the evidence, and, necessarily 
inadequately, enough of that evidence to show that I 
have not spoken at random. 

To my eye, the new MS. clearly belongs to about the 
same period with O and G, and is manifestly older 
than any known MS. of Catullus except these two. 
To this external evidence of its age is added the evi- 
dence afforded by the " 71 Carte 39 " entered upon the 
upper right-hand corner of the first written page, 
which, as Father Ehrle will say in the introduction 
to the facsimile, and, as I said in the article in the 
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AfMricaXi Jouraal of Archceology already referred 
to, makes it morally certain that the MS. was once the 
property of Coluccio Salutati. This gives it a date 
not later than 1406, the year of Coluccio*s death. 
Further, Coluccio quotes Catullus in an extant letter 
written at least ten years earlier. Since Catullus was 
not much known at the time, and, since there is no 
indication in any of Coluccio's letters that he had per- 
sonally visited and in8i>ected the Cathedal Library of 
Verona, the probabilities are in favor of the hyi)otheBis 
that it was from a copy of his own that Coluccio was 
quoting. Moreover, one cannot, with the evidence of 
Coluecio*s ownership at hand, help surmising that 
Cdaccio came into possession of this MS. in conse- 
quence of the letter written to Benvenuto da Imola on 
the 25th of July, 1374, and the letters written to 
Uaspare of Verona on the 20th of July, 1375, and the 
16th of November (or the 17th of October) of the same 
year. One's curiosity is therefore at once aroused to 
condder what may be the relation of R to the Paris 
MS. G, which, except for the doubt which Chatelain 
has thrown out, based upon the et cetera at the end 
of the address to the reader on the last page, has been 
generally supposed to be a direct copy of the lost 
Verona MS., and has been thought by Schwabe and 
NonXi to have itself been the property of Coluccio. 

Internal evidence confirms the hint given by the re- 
semblance in style which R bears to O and G ; for R, 
6, and O have in common a number of readings that 
are found in no other MS. thus far reported upon, or 
known to me, e. gr., 64,213 egens O, G, R pr. m.; 76,11 
qui tui animo O, G, R pr. m.; 76,18 extreme O, G, R 
pr. m.; 102,1 ab antiquo O, G, R pr. m. From these 
and other examples I accordingly conclude that R 
represents an older tradition than any other MS. ex- 
cept O and G, and that the external evidence pre- 
sented to my eye, though not to Professor Schulze's, 
at the first glance at the new MS. was not deceptive. 

If, then, the MS. is of the same general period with 
and G, is it, perhaps, a nearly contemporary copy of 
the one or the other, or is it a confiate MS. based upon 
the two, or is it independent of both? A number of 
readings would at once imply that R was either a con- 
flate MS., or that it had the distinct merit of having, in 
a number of places, preserved variants between which 
and Q had selected, retaining but a single reading 
each. Specimens are: 64,344 teuen O tenen G tenen 
al' teuen R; 50, 1 fellat O, fallat G, fallat al* fellat R 
But a confiate MS. it is not, as is proved by such cases 
as the following : 72, 2, prime O, per me G, pre me (the 
right reading) R; 61, 176, hac tibi O, G, ac tibi (the 
right reading) R; 68, 91 frater O, G, f rater &V fratri 
R; 60, 20, respoecat O, reposcat G, reponat R, etc. 



The new MS., then, is independent of O and G. Are 
all three MSS. independent copies of the lost Verona 
MS., as has generally been supi>osed to be the case 
with O and G? Here, again, the evidence presented 
by readings like the following is clear : 68, 37 noli O, 
nolim G, R ; 64, 121 ut G, R, om. O ; 92, 3 and 4, given 
in O, omitted in G, R. There is a large number of 
cases of this sort, and their meaning is, that neither G 
nor R is a direct copy of the lost Verona MS., but that 
they are copies of a MS. (which, for convenience, let 
me call alpha), itself probably a copy of the lost Ver- 
ona MS. Together, then, they represent a single tra- 
dition, not two. Fortunately, however, these MSS. 
have preserved a good many variants which have not 
been preserved in O. Of the two, R is the richer, hav- 
ng 133 variants against G's 93. But whence do the 
variants come? Bonnet has suggested that the vari- 
ants in G were entered by the scribe from another 
MS. which he had compared with the copy he had 
made. But the inference to be drawn from such cases 
as teuen O tenen G tenen al' teuen R, coupled with 
the many cases in which G and R have the same vari- 
ants, seems to be that these variants were in the lost 
Verona MS., were then largely copied in a, not quite 
so fully in R, and less fully still in G. The scribe of 
O, on the other hand, preserved very few of these vari- 
ants, and, when he wrote them at all, inserted them 
bodily into the text. 

When were O, a, G, and R written? O is commonly 
dated at about the year 1400. At a later time, I shall 
express a different opinion, if an hypothesis which I 
am now testing results in anything. For the rest, it 
seems to me altogether probable that a was written at 
the instigation of Gaspare of Verona, in order to be 
sent to Coluccio; that at the end of it, the scribe 
noted the date, namely, the 19th of October, 1375, add- 
ing the words quando cansignorius laborabat in ex- 
tremis, and something else which is now lost ; that the 
MS. was sent to Coluccio, and that, presumably, he 
soon had a copy made, which is the MS. recently found 
in Rome ; that the copyist, feeling that the scribe's ad- 
dress to the reader and the date of the copy were not 
of consequence, omitted them ; that, probably later, 
whether in the library of Coluccio or elsewhere, an- 
other copy of a was made, which is the one now known 
as G ; and. finally, that the scribe of G, after copying 
the address to the reader at the end of a, and the date 
October 19, 1375, quando cansignorius laborabat in 
extremis, felt that the remainder was of no conse- 
quence, and closed with the words, et cetera (etc.). 
Chatelain's suspicion about the certainty of the date 
1375 is thus strongly corroborated. 

There remains the question of the relation of the 
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secondary MSS. to the three great MSS., and the lost 
Verona MS. The details of this question are exceed- 
ingly perplexing ; for the secondary MSS. are all or 
nearly all conflate, and the lines of tradition are 
crossed and recrossed in an extraordinary manner. 
The complete settlement of this question demands full 
collations of a large number of the secondary MSS., 
and a great deal of perplexing study. I believe, how- 
ever, that the ultimate result will be to prove that the 
secondary MSS. represent no independent traditions ; 
that they are descended principally from R, though 
with a varying amount of crossing from G. Illustra- 
tions of the descent from R are 102, 1, ab antique O, 
G, R, ab amico R* cett., 76. 11 qui tui animo O, G, R, 
qui tu animo R* cett.; prime O, per me G, pre me R 
cett.; 61, 176 hac O, G, ac R cett., 106, 1 esse O, G, ipse 
R cett., 78, 9 Verum id non O, Verum non id G, Id 
verum non R cett. An instance of conflation from G, 
on the other hand, is 1, 8, libelli O, R, and generally, 
li belli al*mei G, M, mei P. 

' As for the history of D, it is too complicated to deal 
with here in any detail. Briefly, however, I may say 
that D is in every case included in the cett above ; 
that it seems to me (as it always has done) to show 
strong resemblances to the, B A V group (see, e. gr., 64, 
339, aut B, D, A) ; and that certain peculiarities of this 
group, which do not appear in D nor in Rice. 606, etc., 
do appear still in one of the MSS. collated in Rome 
(namely Ott. 1799, which I shall name Y), which, on 
the other hand, is clearly very closely related to D, 
Rice. 606, etc. The archetype of Y, D, Rice. 606, eta, 
accordingly was of the 6, A, V group, though it owes 
other readings, through conflation, to other sources. 
The archetype of D Rice, 606, etc., got rid of a number 
of errors in this group, and was differentiated from it 
still further by conflation with ^till other MSS. And, 
flnally, D itself was still further differentiated from 
its own group by the rather wild emendations of its 
scribe and corrector. These interrelations are very 
complicated, and it may not be possible to bring them 
all to light. As the evidence now looks to me, how- 
ever, I expect ultimately to flnd proof that D owes its 
good readings entirely to R and G, and all departures 
from R and G to the Italian scribes and scholars of 
the flfteenth century ; in a word, that it has absolutely 
no independent authority for the restorer of the text 
of Catullus. If this is true. Professor Schulze will be 
able to see the bearing of it upon the text-criticism of 
Catullus ; for it will oblige him, in future editions of 
the poet, to surrender completely one of the four tra- 
ditions on which he has leaned. 

Professor Schulze has laid much weight on M. I 
shall at a later time have the pleasure of showing that 



his judgment was right, by proving that M is, with 
some conflation from G, in all probability a direct copy 
from R, or, at any rate, a descendant but slightly re- 
moved. But it would seem that at every other point 
our methods and our results are far apart Where he 
is content with the mere fact of our already i>06see8ing 
certain variants (as if a mere accumulation of variants, 
from whatever source, were all that is necessary to the 
text criticism of Catullus), I desire to know their 
authority, t. e., their history ; where he flnds the same 
appearance in R as in the other MSS., I flnd great dif- 
ferences among these MSS. (as, e. g.j betweenO or Q 
and M, the three MSS. which he mentions) and flnd 
that R has the general appearance of O and G, but not 
of B, M, P, etc. Where he is content to note the mere 
fact that R resembles other MSS., notably M, in its 
readings, I am concerned to flnd the meaning of this 
resemblance ; where he merely notes the existence of 
the same gaps, the same mistakes, the same attempts 
to decipher the indecipherable, in R as in the other 
MSS., I find interesting indications that these gaps, 
mistakes, etc., were a feature of the lost Verona MS. 
But it is not alone in our ways of approaching the 
problems that we differ. We do not see the same 
things in that which the MS. presents to the eye. In 
his article Schulze has incidentally given the readings 
of a number of passages. Among these are variants. 
In two cases he has said that these are " von Bpftter 
Hand.'' The rest are, of course, then, by the hand of 
the corrector, or by the first hand. But in eleven 
cases, namely 8, 15, ne tibi quae te, 9, 9 suauiabor, 10, 
7 quomodo posse habere t, 10, 31 a'^me, 56, 5 publium, 
56, 6, crissantem, 64, 3 al' oeaetaeos, 64, 5 al' pubis, 64, 
139 blanda, 178 air idaeos, 64, 251 parte ex alia, the 
variants are by later hands than that of the corrector, 
and by not less than three different hands, one of 
which, at any rate, belongs to the sixteenth century. 
If textual criticism is of any value whatever, it cer- 
tainly is concerned with the question when these va- 
riants found their way into the MS. Ani, flnally, 
Schulze reports the MS. wrongly in a surprising 
number of places where there is no question of the 
determination of hands. He has given his readings in 
thirty passages. In eight of them we read differently, 
and our differences cover ten different points. Where, 
in 4, 13, he sees only cithori, I see an o, written by a 
late corrector over an e (so that R had originally the 
same reading as O and G) ; where in 55, 9 he reports 
ave te,I flnd A ve-te (not ave te) and easily distinguish 
under the hyphen an erased e, so that the MS. origi- 
nally had A uelte (the reading of O and G). No wonder 
that Schulze did not recognize the importance of the 
new MS., if he took its latest state for the original 
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one. But his miBtakes are not confined to places where 
there have been erasures and corrections. He makes 
them likewise in places where there has never been 
any change. Where, in 23, 1, he finds seruo aF seruos, 
I read an unmistakable seruo al'seruus ; where, in 41, 
8, he sees esse, I see the common abbreviation for et ; 
where, in 63, 49, he finds miserator armaiestatis, I find 
al'miseriter al'maiestates ; where, in 64, 251, he finds a 
parte ex alia, I read parte epc alia, which is to be added 
to the At (not a) left untouched in the text ; where, 
in 64, 100, he finds cominus only, I find before cominus 
an et, which he seems to have mistaken for aV ; and 
where, in 8, 15, he finds vae tibi quae tibi, the MS. 
has ue tibi quae te. Now, no man ever escapes com- 
mitting mistakes in the first, or even in the second, 
collation of a MS. I have no such hope for myself, 
and shall doubtless, at a later time, need a reasonable 
modicum of indulgence. But the differences between 
Schulze and myself in these thirty passages— an 
average difference of one point upon every three pas- 
sages, to say nothing of the matter of the distinguish- 
ing of hands or the overlooking of corrections — are 
too many to be covered by this modicum. One or 

the other of us is an untrusty guide. The simple 
fact is that Schulze has taken the matter altogether 
too lightly. Perhaps I may, after all, be pardoned 
my delay in publishing my collation, in view of the 
fact that I have approached my task in a different 
spirit 

I have thus been compelled, by the publication of 
8chulze*s hastily formed opinions, to give some evi- 
dence in corroboration of what, in a spirit of great 
moderation, I early said of the MS. in print. The col- 
lation of R, W, X, Y, Z, which I expect to publish 
before many months in the American Journal of 
ArcluBology, Second Series, Vol. XX, 2, will add a 
good deal of other evidence of the same kind. But I 
shall by no means regard my task as completed by the 
publication of this collation. The question of the 
value, that is, of the history, of the secondary MSS., 
cannot be finally settled except by the study of com- 
plete collations (such as have not yet been published) 
of a number of these MSS. sufficient to represent all 
sub families. Recognizing, at the time of my discovery 
of R, the importance of a more complete equipment 
than yet existed, I had two of the MSS. commonly re- 
garded as oldest among those of the second class, 
namely, A and B, collated respectively by Mr. Ship- 
ley and Mr. Dixon, members of the School in Rome. 
Upon taking up the study of the relations of the MSS. 
in my seminary after my return, I found that the 
equipment we possessed was still very inadequate, and 

Mr. Dixon accordingly returned to Europe to com- 



plete it. He had made copies, or collations, of C, La*, 
P. Rice. 606, and Vat. 1630, when he was recalled by 
illness in his family. I have since arranged for the 
making of copies of D, H, and L. With the assist- 
ance of Mr. Dixon and Mr. Washburn (both Fellows 
of the University of Chicago), I plan to put out a com 
plete collation of A, B, C, D, G, H, L, A, La», M, O, P 
R, T, Vat., 1630 Rice. 606, and W, X, Y, Z) as I have 
named the four secondary MSS. referred to above, 
collated by students of the School in Rome), together 
with the conclusions to which we come with regard to 
the main lines of descent and the very complicated 
interrelationships of the secondary MSS. If, as 1 ex- 
pect, the results of this study be to prove definitively 
the descent of all our secondary MSS. from R and G, 
I shall shortly afterward publish a continuous restored 
text of the lost Verona MS. (uncertain restorations 
being indicated by underlining), accompanied by a 
critical apparatus comprising the readings of the three 
great MSS., with exact indication of the form of 
abbreviation, or want of abbreviation, in all cases 
where they differ, or where their joint reading is sub- 
ject to doubt. Students of Catullus will thus have, 
in the most convenient form, the complete manuscript 
tradition of their author, so far as it is authentic. 



American Students in French Universities. 

An official publication of the Department of the 
Interior issued in January contains a letter of Mr. 
H. J. Furber, stating in much detail the new condi- 
tions on which American students may obtain the 
Doctorate in French universities. The following is 
the most significant portion : 

During the spring of 1895 the attention of French 
scholars was called to the partiality shown by Ameri- 
cans for the universities of Germany. To inquire into 
the reason for this preference and the measures neces- 
sary for advancing the prestige of French learning in 
the United States, the Comity Franco- Americain was 
formed in Paris, with an advisory branch in Washing- 
ton. The French organization numbered among its 
members the Rector of the Academy of Paris, the 
Administrator of the College de France, the deans of 
the different faculties, the heads of the principal spe- 
cial schools, the director of higher instruction, and 
other leading men. The American branch included 
the U. S. Commissioners of Education and of Labor, 
the presidents of our greater universities, and other 
men of prominence. 

The membership of the American committee was as 
follows: President J. B. Angell, University of Michi- 
gan; President Timothy Dwight, Yale University; Pres- 
ident Charles W. Eliot, Harvard University ; President 

D. C. Gilman, Johns Hopkins University; G. Brown 
Goode, Assistant Secretary U. S. National Museum : 

E. R. L. Gould, Secretary International Statistical 
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ABSociation ; President G. Stanley Hall, Clark Uni- 
versity ; W. T. Harris, U. S. Commissioner of Educa- 
tion; B. P. Langley, Secretary Smithsonian Institution; 
President Seth Low, Columbia College ; Simon New- 
comb, U. S. N., Superintendent Nautical Almanac; 
President J. C Schurman, Cornell University; Andrew 
D. White, ex-Minister to Germany ; President B. L. 
Whitman, Columbian University; Carroll D. Wright, 
U. S. Commissioner of Labor. 

The efforts of the Comity Franco- Am^ricain were 
directed along two different lines : First, towards 
modifying in each particular faculty the conditions af- 
fecting the granting of the old degrees ; and secondly, 
towards establishing degrees of a new order possess- 
ing, as in Germany, full academic value, but conferring 
no peculiar privileges. Partly through the iniiuence 
of the committee and partly in consequence of other 
causes, important changes were made in the faculties 
of science in January 1896. The features then adopted 
— which, however, in view of recent innovations have 
since become of less importance to the foreigner — 
were briefly, wider latitude in the election of studies, 
liberty to migrate from one institution to another and 
the privilege of taking examinations either singly or 
en bloc. It was in the summer of 1897 that the com- 
mittee was, in all except detail, finally successful. 
The changes then effected tended towards the creation 
of a new doctorate, similar to those of Germany, and 
did not aim at modifying in any other manner the 
existing system of degrees. The French universities, 
originally independent, had been consolidated by Na- 
poleon I into one great institution, the University de 
France, of which the Sor bonne at Paris and the facul- 
ties at Lyons, Bordeaux, Montpellier, etc., were sec- 
tions known as academies. The law of July 10, 1896, 
restored to the academies their old autonomy ; and a 
ministerial decree dated July 21, 1897, clothed them 
inter alia with the following powers : 

Artiolb XV. — " Besides the degrees established by 
the state, the universities are authorized to institute 
titles of a nature purely scientific. 

'* These titles shall confer none of the rights and 
privileges attached by laws and regulations to the 
[state] degrees, and in no case shall be declared a sub- 
stitute. 

** The studies and the examinations which shall de- 
termine their distribution shall be subject to regula- 
tions deliberated by the council of the university and 
approved by the standing committee of the Superior 
Council of Public Instruction. 

**The diplomas shall be delivered in the name of the 
university by the president of the council, in forms 
different from the forms of those delivered by the 
government." 

This decree assimilated to a very large extent the 
diplomas of Germany and France. It gives the French 
universities control of the honors they confer ; per- 
mits them to adjust their regulations to the needs of 
a foreign clieutMe; and sanctions a doctorate, for 
which such preliminary degrees as the licence or bac- 
calauriat are not indispensable requirements. 

Under the authority of the above the University of 
Paris enacted the following regulations, which were 
approved by the Minister of Public Instruction April 
1, 1896, and became operative at the beginning of the 
current academic year : 



** There is instituted a doctorate of the University of 
Paris. Candidates for the doctorate of the University 
of Paris must enter their names upon a special regis- 
ter provided by the secretary of the faculty or school 
of the University whose courses they intend to follow. 
They must present, in order to be inscribed, their 
diplomas or certificates of study or scientific degrees ; 
must fulfill the courses of study prescribed by the 
present regulations, and must submit to public exam- 
ination. They are subjected to the academic and dis- 
ciplinary regime of the University. 

" In tne t acuity of Letters candidates must, if they 
are French, present the diploma of licenci4 d« lettres, 
the Faculty reserving to itself the right of accepting 
equivalents; if foreigners, they must submit certih- 
cates of study, of the value of which the Faculty is 
judge. The term of study is at least two years, which 
may be spent either at the Faculty or at one of the 
scientific schools of Paris, or, in part, at some other 
French or foreign university. The time of study may 
be abbreviated at the discretion of the Faculty. The 
examinations include, first, the sustaining of a thesis 
written either in French or in Latin, and, secondly, 
questions upon subjects chosen by the candidate and 
approved by the Faculty. 

** In the Faculty of Science candidates must present 
two certificates of advanced study, such as differential 
and integral calculus, rational mechanics, astronomy, 
higher analytics, geometry, celestial mechanics, mathe- 
matical physics, physical and experimental mechanics, 
general physics, general chemistry, mineralogy, bio- 
logical cnemistry, zoology, botany, geology, general 
physiology, physical geography. The Faculty reserve 
the right of admitting equivalents in the case of for- 
eign students. The term of study is one year. The 
examinations include the sustaining of a thesis indi- 
cating personal research, and questions upon subjects 
chosen by the Faculty. 

"At the Superior School of Pharmacy candidates 
must, if French, present the diploma of pharmacist 
of the first class. If foreigners, two certificates of 
study ; the first covering pharmaceutical ' chemistry 
and toxicology ; the second covering galenic pharmacy 
and materia medica. The school reserves the right of 
accepting equivalents. The term of study is at least 
one year. The examinations consist in the sustaining 
of a thesis indicating personal research. 

" In the Faculty of Medicine the degree of Doctor 
of the University of Paris is given to foreign students 
who have taken their courses and submitted to the 
examinations of the medical Faculty of Paris, the 
French degree of Bachelor not being required." 

The courses of., the French universities are open 
gratis to both men and women. Fees are, however, 
payable by candidates for a degree, and are as follows : 

For the doctoral universitaire is lettres - $ 26 

** ** " en science - 60 

" " enmidicine 135 

" " " enpharmacie 186 

Although there is as yet no mention of the univer- 
sity doctorates of divinity and law it may be confi- 
dently stated that these degrees will shortly be 
available both at Paris and at the other universities 
of France, where the doctoral universitaire is about 
to be established. 
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The Comity FVanco-Am^ricain has been encouraged 
in the expectation that its friends in the United States 
would ominize in aid of the movement so successfully 
beeuD. It is particularly desirable that at each seat 
of learning the cooperation of some individual or group 
of persons be obtained, who will give publicity to such 
matter as the committee may from time to time com- 
municate. A means of showing our appreciation for 
the courtesies the French universities are preparing 
to extend lies in the establishment of scholarships. 
And it is gratifying to say in this connection that a 
Doble-minded countrywoman, already known for her 
munificence to the cause of education, is about to en- 
dow the University of Paris in the interest of our stu- 
dents. A further plan, which there is reason to believe 
would be cordially received in France, is for our uni- 
rersities to invite the attendance of one or more 
French students every year on such terms as may seem 
fitting. Under a proper system of selection the stu- 
dents sent from France might be made of no small 
serrice to the institutions offering their hospitality. 
These projects are submitted in the earnest hope that 
the support necessary for carrying them into execu- 
tion mav be volunteered. 

Detailed information as to the regulations and re- 
sources of French schools, matters of economy, etc., may 
be obtained from the Bureau for American Students, 
by addressing Mr. Henry BrM, Corresponding Sec- 
retary of the Comity Franco- Am^ricain, 70 rue d'Assas, 
Paris, France. 



Official Actions, 

The Graduate Faculty of Arts and Literature, at its 
meeting on April 29, 1899, accepted the following per- 
sons as candidates for the degrees named : 

For the Decree of Master of Arts : 
Frederick L. Hunt, 
James W. Linn, 
Martha P. Williams, 
Mary E. Patterson, 
Lee Byrne, 
Harrison L. Frank. 

For the Degree of flaster of Philosophy : 
Grace Darling, 
Robert L. Kelly, 
Ruthella B. Mory. 

For the Degree of Doctor of Philosophy : 

Ambrose Par6 Winston ; principal department, Po- 
litical Economy ; secondary department. History. 

Herbert M. Burchard ; principal department, Greek ; 
secondary department, Latin. 

John 8. Humphreys ; principal department, Greek ; 
secondary department, Latin. ' 

Frederick E. Beckmann ; principal department, Ro- 
D^ance ; secondary department, Germanic. 

Frederick Brooks Lindsay; principal department, 
English ; secondary department, Philosophy. 



Official Notices. 
The Final Examination of Johannes Benoni Edu- 
ARD Jonas for the degree of Ph.D. will be held Friday, 
May 12, 3: 00 p.m., in Room 13 d. Principal subject, 
Germanic Languages and Literatures ; secondary sub- 
ject, English. Thesis : " The Poems of Heinrich 
Teichner." Committee : Associate Professors Cutting 
and MacClintock, Professor Hendrickson, and all 
other members of the departments immediately con- 
cerned. 

Susan Rhoda Cutler, 

In the death of Miss Susan Rhoda Cutler, which 
occurred at her mother's residence in this city on the 
24th of February, 1899, the University loses a zealous 
and conscientious student, whose earnest Christian 
character, rare social qualities, and winning personal- 
ity have endeared her to a host of friends both within 
and without the University. 

Miss Cutler graduated from Western Reserve Col- 
lege in 1885, during her father's presidency of that 
institution, and afterward spent several years in travel 
and study abroad. Coming to the University of Chi- 
cago during its first year, she held a Fellowship in the 
Romance^department for three years, and has left an 
exceptional record for thorough scholarship and faith- 
ful work. The University deeply regrets the loss of a 
life so richly equipped for a useful and happy career. 



Official Reports, 



During the month ending April 30, 1899, there 
has been added to the Library of the University a 
total number of 929 volumes from the following 
sources : 

Books added by purchase, 364 vols., distributed as 
follows : 

General Library, 27 vols.; Philosophy, 6 vols.; 
Pedagogy, 18 vols.; Political Economy, 18 vols.; Po- 
litical Science, 44 vols.; History, 28 vols.; Classical 
Archaeology, 7 vols.; Sociology, 14 vols.; Sociology 
(Divinity). 10 vols.; Anthropology. 24 vols.; Com- 
parative Religion, 7 vols.; Semitic. 7 vols.; New Testa- 
ment, 7 vols.; Comparative Philology, 6 vols.; Greek, 
5 vols.; Latin, 1 vol.; Greek and Latin, 2 vols.; Ro- 
mance, 9 vols.; German, 6 vols.; English, 25 vols.; 
Mathematics, 1 vol.; Astronomy (Yerkes), 2 vols.; 
Chemistry, 1 vol.; Physics, 11 vols.; Geology, 7 vols.; 
Biology, 1 vol.; Neurology, 2 vols.; Physiology, 2 vols.; 
Botany, 43 vols.; Church History, 10 vols.; Systematic 
Theology, 4 vols.; Homiletics, 2 vols.; Morgan Park 
Academy, 3 vols.; Physical Culture, 4 vols. 

Books added by gift, 456 vols., distributed as 
follows : 

General Library, 410 vols.; Philosophy, 1 vol.; 
Archaeology, 1 vol.; Sociology, 2 vols.; Latin, 14 vols.; 
English, 23 vols.; Chemistry, 1 vol.; Systematic Theol- 
ogy, 2 vols.; Music, 2 vols. 
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Books added by exchange for University Publica- 
tions, 109 vols., distributed as follows : 

General Library, 46 vols.; Political Science, 4 vols.; 
Sociology, 10 vols.; Sociology (Divinity), 1 vol.; Com- 
parative Religion, 6 vols.; Semitic, 3 vols.; New Tes- 
tament, 7 vols.; Comparative Philology, 1 vol.; Astron- 
omy (Ryerson), 1 vol.; Botany, 7 vols.; Church His- 
tory, 14 vols.; Systematic Theology, 8 vols.; Haskell, 
1 vol. 



Calendar. 

MAY 6-13, 1809. 



Friday, May 5, 

Chapel -Assembly : Divinity School. — Chapel, Cobb 
Hall. 10:30 A.M. 

Final Examination of J. F. Sanders for the degree 
of A.M., Room 15, Haskell, at 4:00 p.m. 

University Congregation meets in Congregation Hall, ' 
Haskell, at 4:00 P.M. 

Deans of Affiliated Institutions meet in Haskell Mu- 
• seum at 3:00 p.m. and 8:00 p.m. 

Physics Club meets in Ryerson Physical Laboratory, 
Room 32, 4:00 p.m. 

Paners wiQ be read as follows: "Cathode, Lenard and 
ROntgen Rays." by R. F. Earhart; "The Velocity of 
Cathode Rays/* by F. B. Jewett. 



Saturday. May 6. 

Meetings of Faculties and Boards : 
The Administrative Board of Physical Culture and 

Athletics, 8:30 a.m. 
The Administrative Board of University Affiliations 

in Conference with Principals of Cooperating 

Schools, at 10:00 a.m., and 2:00 p.m. 

Sunday, May 7. 

Student Conferences on Roligion,Kent Theater,4 :00 p.m. 
Subject : ** Are the records of Jesus' life trustworthy 7 " 

Professor Mathews on *' What is the historical value of 

theOosnols?" 
Professor Burton on " What other valuable sources are 

there?** 
Question Conference. 

Union meeting of the Y. M. C. A. and Y. W. C. A., 
Association Room, Haskell, 7:00 p.m. 

Associate Professor MacClintock will speak on ^' Medi- 
tation." All students are invited. 

Monday, May 8. 

Chapel -Assembly : Junior Colleges. — Chapel, Cobb 
Hall. 10:30 a.m. (required of Junior College Stu- 
dents). 

New Testament Club meets with Professor Burton, 
5524 Monroe av., 7:30 p.m. 

Subject : ** Difficulties with current doctrines of Inspira- 
tion." Papers by Messrs. Colestook and Pentuff. 



Tuesday, May 9. 

Chapel -Assembly : Senior Colleges. — Chapel, Cobb 
Hall, 10:30 a.m. (required of Senior Cofiege Stu- 
dents). 

Division Lectures before the Junior Colleges in Kent 
Theater, 10:30 a.m. 

Botanical Club meets in Botanical Building, Room 23, 
5:00 p.m. 

Dr. Caldwell will review recent literature upon the Cy tol- 

oflry of Allium cepa. 
Professor Barnes will review Loew on ^^ Chemical Energy 

in Living Cells." 

Sociology Club meets in Congregation Hall, Haskell 
Museum, 8:00 p.m. 

The meeting will take the form of a Question oonferenoe 
of members of the Sociology, Economic, and Philosophy 
Departments on *' Some Fundamental Points of the 
Present Controversy between Capital and Labor." 
Assistant Professor Mead will open the discuseion with 
brief remarks from the point of view of his department. 

Wednesday, May 10. 

Division Lectures before the Senior Colleges, 10: 30 a.m 

By Professor R. Q. Moulton before Divisions II-VI in the 
Chapel, Cobb Hall. 

Meeting of the Y. M. C. A. in Association Room, Has 
kell, 7:00 p.m. 

Subject : ** The Bible in Student Life." 
Thursday, May 11. 

Chapel- Assembly : Graduate Schools. — Chapel, Cobb 
Hall, 10:30 A.M. 

Bacteriological Club meets in Zoological Laboratory 
Room 40.5:00 P.M. 

Mr. Frank L. Rainojr will present a paper on '* Sedimenta 
tion and the Vertical Distribution of Bacteria.** 

Friday, May 12. 

Chapel-Assembly : Divinity School. — Chapel, Cobb 

Hall, 10:30 A.M. 
Division Lecture before Division VI of the Junior 

Colleges by the President, President's Office, Has 

kell, 10:30 A.M. 
Final Examination of J. B. E. Jonas, C 13 d, 3:00 p.m 

(see p. 43). 
Interpretative Recitals of Greek Tra^iredies in English 

by ProfcBBor R. G. Moulton, Cobb Hall, at 4: 00 p.m. 
The Electra of Euripides. 
Mathematical Club meets in Boom 36, Ryerson Phys 

ical Laboratory, 4:00 p.m. 

Dr. Laves roads on ^^The Motion of n Material Points 
under the Influence on Inner Potential Forces." 

Notes: *'Tbe Application of Complex Quantities to the 
Triflronometry of the Triangle, * by Mr. Schweitzer; 
" The Meaning of Imaginary,^' by Professor Bolsa. 

Junior College Finals in Public Speaking for the Peck 

prize are held in Kent Theater, 8: 00 p.m. 
First Term op Spring Quarter ends. 

Saturday, May 13. 
Meetings of Faculties and Boards : 

The Administrative Board of University Affiliations, 
8:30 a.m. 

The Faculty of the Senior Colleges, 10:00 a.m. 

The University Council, 11:30 a.m. 
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T. The Calendar 48 ^ meeting preliminary to organizing a chapter of Phi 

' Beta Kappa will be held in CongrogatioD Hall, flaskell 

VH/yeMiTY SBTTEmeiiT mertn^. 9*^^ M«oi«. r^ Mea^ay^ ly^ K;, d«t^.r^^«,- 

iCeports of committees on organization and member- 

MisB McDowell, head resident of the University g^jjp ^ju y^^ received. All persons connected with the 

Settlement, and Miss Addams, of Hull House, will University who are members of chapters of Phi Beta 

make addresses at the Vesper service on May 14, at Kappa in other institutions are invited to be present. 

4:00 p.m. Hereafter the service on the second Sunday of 

each Quarter will be given over to the interests of the 

University Settlement. Speakers will be secured for Current Events. 
these meetings who are conversant with the social An Interesting Gift.— Mr. John M. Switzer, writ- 
settlement work in its various branches, and the j^g i^^^ Manila, under date of March 25, 1899, sent 
addresses will deal with the peculiar problems which ^q the University a copy of a Latin-Spanish diction- 
such work brings to light. ary, edited by Martinez Lopez, and printed in Madrid, 

1863. The letter to President Harper^states: 

" When the doors of Morgan Pafk Academy were 

Official Notices, first thrown open to receive the young men and women 

- , __ ^ of the world, 1 was there to be received. The influence 

A special meeting of the University Congregation ^^ ^j^^ University of Chicago and its Academy is felt 

will be held in Congregation Hall, Haskell Oriental throughout the world. Ihope a souvenir from these 

Museum, May 19, 1899. at 4:00 p.m. Members of the distant islands is not inappropriate. To the library 

Congregation win a«^mb.e in cap and gown upon the t^,'^'^^! ptfiS'lCfi^KSJ 

second floor of Haskell Oriental Museum at 3: 45 p.m. Society of the Academy, a Diccionario Latino BspaftoL 

The subject for consideration will be the question of This old volume I captured in the Spanish- American 

the conferring of a title or degree at the end of the War." 

Junior College and the report of a committee will be 

received respecting a proper designation for the same. I>r- I- W. Howerth delivered the address at the 

By order of the Congregation, closing exercises of the Sullivan (Illinois) High School, 

George S. Goodspeed, o° the evening of Majr 4. His subject was, " The 

CincAoo Mat 8, 1899. Recorder, Personal Element in Success." 
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A series of four educational conferences, conducted 
by Mr. A. E. Bernays, sometime Inspector of Her 
Majesty's Schools, is being held under the auspices of 
the University of Chicago, at the rooms of the College 
for Teachers. The programme is as follows : 

Saturday, May 6, 4 HX) p.m., ** Religious Instruction in the Pub- 
lio Schools, English Solution;" Presiding Officer: Dr. K Ben- 
jamin Andrews. Superintendent of the Public Schools of the 
City of Chicago. 

Saturday, May 13, 4KX) p.m., ''Extension of Public Aid to 
Private Schools: English Method of Solving the Vexed Question 
of Parochial and Private vs. Public Schools;" Presiding Officer: 
Principal W. E. Watt, of the Graham School, President of the 
Chicago Institate of Education. 

Saturday, May 20, 4 KX) p.m., ''The Free Public High School In 
England ; '* Presiding Officer : Professor Edmund J. James, Dean 
of the College for Teachers. 

Saturday, May 27, 4:00 p. m., " Military Drill and Athletics in 
the Public Schools: The Influence of Such Exercises on the 
Social and Political Institutions of the Country." 



The University Elementary School, 



OBOUP IX. 

[Continuation of worlc reported in the Univebsftt Rbcobo, 
March 3, 1899, and December 23, 1898. Average age of children, 
twelve years.] _ 

The'w^ork in^ijnited States history has been the 
same as that for Group VIII, but more reading has 
been done by the children. They have studied the 
history of Chicago from the first explorations of the 
French to about 1850. With this group the govern- 
mental side has been emphasized more than with the 
younger group. They have tried to find out for them- 
selves what the government of a village of fourteen 
families would be; when a town charter would be de- 
sired, what advantages it would have, and how it 
could be obtained ; how the small village system of 
government would have to be expanded and differen- 
tiated to fit the rapidly growing town ; what municipal 
ownership would mean, and whether or not it offered 
any advantages over private enterprises. 

In considering how the salaries of the various offi- 
cials should be paid, we found the amount of taxes 
paid by several of the early villagers, and the tax rate. 
The children, of course, were anxious to know how 
much these men were worth, and were shown how to 
find out from the facts given them. Other problems 
in taxes were given them until they were able to 
manage them in any form stated. The tax bill of the 
school was worked out by them for practice. 

A half hour a week has been spent in discussing 



current events. Each child has been given a topic of 
general interest which he is to keep track of in the 
papers and report upon. 

In number work, beside the work in taxes, the group 
has been finding out how to construct a trefoil geo- 
metrically. This was needed by one of the younger 
groups for dies to be used in coloring cloth, and was 
to be carved in relief on wood. It was discovered 
that by taking the angles of an equilateral triangle as 
the centers of circles with a radius of one half the 
length of a side, three circles could be drawn tangential 
to each other. To make the trefoil, therefore, it was 
necessary to know how to construct an equilateral 
triangle. In learning this they learned also the names 
and the characteristics of the isosceles, scalene and 
right-angle triangle. 

In connection with their work on textiles, they 
worked out the relation of the number of revolutions 
of the large spinning wheel to the small, and learned 
the terms and laws of the wheel and axle and the 
lever. 

In Latin they have begun to read Cesar's Oallic 
War. Books have been obtained for them containing 
only the text, and part of the time is spent in reading 
and translating. The rest of the time is given to con- 
structive grammar work and to translating at sight or 
to hearing stories connected with Roman history. 

In science some work has been done in alloys, by 
finding out the proportions and fusing point of pewter, 
fusible metal, type metal, and solder. The alloys were 
made for a younger group of children who could not 
work out the proportions. 

With the Spring Quarter they began some work in 
science designed to lead to an analysis of foods, and 
in connection with this, to give a broader view of 
Botany. An experiment is being conducted to deter- 
mine the method of germination of several common 
seeds — such as peas, beans, corn, etc. Each child has 
a piece of glass and an inverted tumbler on it, form- 
ing a moist chamber, in which his seeds have been 
placed on a moistened blotting paper. Records are 
kept of daily observations of the changes which take 
place. 

Another experiment condists in finding out the 
amount of water which dried sand, clay, and soil will 
hold, and the amount which each will lose in a given 
time. 

The work in domestic science, for the older children, 
has three points of view : 1) the practical, in which 
they learn how to cook different kinds of food by 
actually doing it, and how to sew by making different 
articles ; 2) the theoretical, in which they learn to 
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analyze the foods they cook, and to distinguish the 
materials they use in sewing by discovering the fitness 
of each for the purpose to which it is applied ; and 3) 
the inventive, by discovering the processes by which 
raw materials are converted into finished products. 
In spinning the children worked out, with a little 
help, the whole evolution of the method, from the 
simple hand cards of primitive times to the machinery 
run by steam or electricity, and made records and 
drawings of each stage. Then they were taken for a 
day to the Aurora Cotton Mills, at Aurora, 111., and 
examined the process from the point of view of a large 
factory. 

In sewing, on the practical side, the girls are making 
skirts for themselves — draughting the patterns, cut- 
ting the cloth, fitting and sewing the skirts. When 
this work was given them the boys were at work set- 
ting up the loom. The girls were somewhat disturbed 
at this differentiation of labor, or sex, and felt that 
the boys ought to be made to make " pants." When 
it was discovered that the boys needed aprons for 
work in the printing shop, and these were assigned to 
them, the matter was satisfactorily settled. Each of 
the children in this group has been taught how to 
dam stockings, so that a boy or girl who meets with a 
mlahsi^ in play, mends the rent at school. 

In cooking, the children analyzed the different foods 
they had to discover the "food principles." They 
foand five : 1) starch, sugar, cellulose ; 2) albumen, 
connective tissue ; 3) fat; 4) water ; 5) mineral salt& 
The children expressed surprise that so many different 
foods could be reduced to a few " principles." They 
were asked what made the difference, and got the idea 
of the difference in proi>ortion. One of the children 
asked how they could tell how to cook a new food, if it 
contained several of the " food principles." One of the 
class was able to answer that it should be cooked 
according to the predominant element. 

Id attempting to discover what cooking did for the 
various food principles, we found that the food prin- 
ciples are acted on differently by heat and water, and 
that scientific cooking consists in finding out the 
proper way to bring them to the most digestible con- 
dition. To do this food analysis is necessary. One 
member of the class thought this a difficult way of 
doing a simple thing, and wanted to know *' why we 
didn't follow the cook books? " The question was put 
to the class as to whether they would prefer to follow 
blindly " directions," or be able to see for themselves 
the reasons underlying them, and to know when a 
mistake had been made. They of course, decided for 
the latter proposition. 

The practical work in cooking has been the same as 



for Group VI. In addition they have taken up the 
cookincr of eggs, poached, boiled in the shell, and made 
into omelets. These were cooked by the usual experi- 
mental method. The children were told that the 
white of egg is almost pure albumen, and to find out 
how it could best be cooked, each child broke an egg 
and dropped it into cold water (which was gradually 
heated to boiling), and noted the changes which 
occurred in the egg. They were told how to tell the 
temperature of the water without a thermometer, the 
"simmering" temperature, when bubbles of air 
appeared on the side of the pan, the " scalding," when 
the bubbles rose to the surface, the " boiling," when 
air bubbles broke on the surface. From their obser- 
vations of the albumen at each temperature they were 
to decide the best time to cook an egg, and the length 
of time needed. 

In the shop the group has begun a music bench for 
the school. This is to be carved in low relief, with an 
appropriate original design. When the design is com- 
pleted and marked on the wood, other groups are to 
help in the work of carving. The bench is of black 
walnut, and is intended for the music room, which is 
without one. 

In French the children have studied gardening, 
going into the yard and using the garden and gar- 
den implements in learning the vocabulary. When 
they were able to describe in French the process of 
gardening, they wrote compositions at home, illustrat- 
ing them with water-colored drawings. Some of these 
were quite elaborate. One gave the chapeau which t&e 
girl put on when the idea of making a garden seized 
her, drawings of the flowers she would have when the 
seeds planted should blossom, the caterpillar she 
found on a favorite plant, and the high fence over 
which she threw it. 

A good deal of grammar work has been given them, 
and they are reading Jeanne d'Arc, 

In music some of the songs composed by younger 
groups have been analyzed, written on music paper, 
and presented to the composers, who were too young 
to do this for themselves. A few new songs have been 
learned, and an original song is in process of con- 
struction. 

Much of the art work has been done out of doors, by 
sketching scenes in the neighborhood of the school- 
house. The design for the music bench has been 
made with the aid of the art teacher. 

The members of this group superintend the school 
paper, which is printed each week. They collect the 
reports from the different groups, manage the print- 
ing of them, select the readers, and preside at the gen- 
eral meeting of the school to hear the paper read. 
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Calemdar. 

MAY 12-20, 1800. 



Friday. May 12. 

Chapel-Assembly : Divinity School. — Chapel, Cobb 
Hall, 10:30 a.m. 

Division Lecture before Division VI of the Junior 
Colleges by the President, President's Office, Has- 
kell, 10:30 a.m. 

Final Examination of J. B. E. Jonas, C 13 d, 3:00 p.m. 
(see p. 43). 

Interpretative Reeitals of Greek Tragedies in English, 
by Professor R G. Moulton, Cobb Hall, at 4: 00 p.m. 
The Electra of Euripides. 

Mathematical Club meets in Boom 36, Ryerson Phys- 
ical Laboratory, 4:00 p.m. 

Dr. Layefl reads on ^The Motion of n Material Points 
under the Influence on Inner Potential Forces." 

Notes: '^The Application of Complex Quantities to the 
Trigonometry of the Triangle,** by Mr. Schweitzer; 
^* The Meaning of Imaginary/' by Professor Bolza. 

Junior College Finals in Public Speaking for the Peck 

prize are held in Kent Theater, 8: 00 p.m. 
FiBST Term of Spring Quarter ends. 

Saturday, Mat 13. 
Meetings of Faculties and Boards : 
The Administrative Board of University Affiliations, 

9:30 A.M. 
The Faculty of the Senior Colleges, 10:00 a.m. 
The University Council, 11:30 a.m. 

Sunday, May 14. 
University Settlement Meeting, Kent Theater, 4:00 p.m. 
(see p. 45). 

Addresses by Miss McDowell, of the Settlement, and Miss 
Addams, of Hull House. 

Union meeting of the Y. M. C. A. and Y. W. C. A., 
Association Room, Haskell, 7:00 p.m. 

Leader : E. A. Sturtevant : Subject : '* Organization as an 
aid to the individual Christian life." 

Monday, May 15. 

Chapel -Assembl y : Junior Colleges. — Chapel, Cobb 
Hall, 10:30 a.m. (required of Junior College Stu- 
dents). 

Meeting of the Phi Beta Kappa in Congregation Hall, 
Haskell, 4:15 p.m. (see p. 45). 

Tuesday, May 16. 
Chapel- Assembly : Senior Colleges. — Chapel, Cobb 
Hall, 10:30 a.m. (required of Senior College Stu- 
dents). 



Division Lectures before the Junior Colleges in Kent 

Theater, 10:30 a.m. 
Botanical Club meets in Botanical Builduig, Room 23, 

5:00 p.m. 

Mr. F. L. Stevens will reriew : Nordhausen, **^On the 
Biology of Parasitic Fungi,'* and Lind, *' On the Pene- 
tration of Fungi into Bone and Stone." 

Professor Coulter will speak on "Recent Work upon 
Equisetum." 

Wbdnesday, May 17. 

Division Lectures before the Senior Colleges, 10: 30 a.m. 

By Professor R. G. Monlton before Divisions II-YI in the 
Chapel. Cobb Hall. 

Zoological Club meets in Zoological Laboratory, 

Room 24, at 4:00 p.m. 

Mr. M. F. Guyer reads on " Hybridism in Pigeons.'* 
Conference of University Students under the auspices 

of the Y. M. C. A. in Association Room, Haskell, 

7:00 P.M. 

Subject : ''* Choosing a Profession.** Speakers from the 
student body and the faculty. 

Thursday, May 18. 

Chapel- Assembly : Graduate Schools. — Chapel, Cobb 
Hall, 10:30 A.M. 

Friday, May 19. 

Chapel -Assembly : Divinity School. — Chapel, Cobb 
Hall. 10:30 A.M. 

Division Lecture before Division VI of the Junior 
Colleges by the President, President*s Office, Has- 
kell, 10:30 A.M. 

Special Meeting of the University Congregation in 
Congregation Hall, Haskell 4 : 00 p.m. (see p. 45). 

Physics Club meets in Ryerson Physical Laboratory, 

Room 32, 4:00 p.m. 

Subject of Discussion : '* Dielectric Hysterisis ;'* paper 
presented by Fritz Reicbmann. 

Romance Club meets in C 7, Cobb Lecture Hall, 

4:00 P.M. 

Dr. Ren6 do Poyen-Bellisle reads on *' Modem French 
Dramatic Literature.'* 

Saturday. May 20. 

Meetings of Faculties and Boards : 
The Administrative Board of The University Press, 

8:30 a.m. 
The Administrative Board for the Recommendation 

of Teachers, 10:00 a.m.. 
The Faculty of the Ogden School of Science, 10:00 

A.M. 

The Faculty of the Divinity School, 11:30 a.m. 



Material for the UNIVSBSITT BEOOBD most be sent to tke Beoorder hj THUB8DAY, 8:30 A.M., in 
order to be publiahed in the issue of the same week. 
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The CouEoe for Teachers. 

BXPOBT FOB THB AUTUMN AND WINTER QUABTBB8, 
1896-1809. 

During the first year of its work the number ot 
different etudents matriculated in the College for 
Teachers was 305, of whom the number of new matricu- 
lants was 224, leaving a total of 81 who had previously 
matriculated at the University. 

The number of graduate students was 28, namely, 
University of Chicago, 7 ; University of Michigan, 3 ; 
Harvard, 2; Wellesley, 2 ; Smith, 2; and the following 
each 1, via : Richmond, Yale, Bryn Mawr, Nebraska, 
Mt. Holyoke, Leland-Stanford, Antioch, Northwestern 
College, Oberlin, Dartmouth, Denison, and Illinois 
Wesleyan. 

Those in residence during the Autumn Quarter 271 
Thoee in residence during the Winter Quarter 261 



The number of courses taken during the Autumn 

Quarter - - - - - 368 

The number of courses taken during' the Winter 

Quarter ..... 958 

Total .... 726 

However, some of these were courses running 

through two quarters, namely - • - 254 

This leaves a total of courses taken - - 472 

{Additions for Winter Quarter to courses running 

through ttoo quarters 4.) 
Total number of men, Autumn Quarter - 57 

Total number of men, Winter Quarter • - 60 

Total number of Women, Autumn Quarter 214 

Total number oi Women, Winter Quarter 201 

(8 matriculants taking work in Class-study Dept 

only; 8 matriculants in College taldng no 

courses.) 

Total - - - - 16 

In addition to the number doing work in the Class- 
study Department who matriculated but took none of 
the regular courses in the College for Teachers a large 
number of matriculated students doing work in the 
College for Teachers took courses also in the Class- 
study Department of the University Extension Divi- 
sion, especially those in preparatory Latin and Fresh- 
man English. 

The following table indicates the number of Majors 
with the titles of the courses, the instructors, and the 
number of students enrolled in each course. 
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AUTUMN QUARTER. 

INfiTErOTOB. TITLE OP COUB8B. ENBOLLMENT. 

*MaoClintock English Literature - - 65 

♦Salisbnry Physiography - - - 66 

♦Dewey Philosophy - - - 41 

♦Coulter Botany - - - - 82 

Terry History - - - 32 

•McMurry Pedagogy : Special Methods - 21 

♦Howerth Sociology - - - 15 

Slaught Trigonometry - - - 14 

♦McMurry History of Education - 12 

Judson Political Science - - 12 

Bulkley Pedagogy - . . lo 

Blanchard Public Speaking - - 10 

•Miller, F.J. Ovid - . - - 9 

Miller, F.J. Cicero - . . . g 

Howland Spanish (beg.) • - 6 

NeflP Modem French Noyels - 5 

Pietsch Spanish (beg.) • - 5 

Kern Modem German Proso - 4 

Seidenadel Beginning Greek • - 4 

♦Eydeshymer Histology . - - 3 

Seidenadel Xenophon: Memorabilia - 3 

♦Seidenadel Thucydides - • • 1 



In all twenty-two courses of which twelve were full 
majors completed during the first quarter. 



INSTEUCTOE. 

tMacClintock 

fSalisbury 

tDewey 

tCoulter 

Terry 

tMcMurry 

tHowerth 

tMcMurry 

Slaught 

tMiUer, F. J. 

Blanchard 

Bulkley 

Horrick 

Howerth 

MiUer, F. J. 

Slaught 

Angell 

Seidenadel 

tEycleshymer 

NeflP 

Seidenadel 

Howland 

Kern 

fSeidenadel 



WINTER QUARTER. 

TITLE OP COX7BSE. 

English Literature 

Physiography 

Philosophy 

Botany 
History 
Pedagogy: Special 

MetDods 
Sociology 

History of Education 
College Algebra 
Ovid 

Public Speaking 
Pedagogy 

Rhetoric and Compos. 
Sociology 

Terence and Tacitus 
Geometry 
Philosophy 
Xenophon: Anabasis 
Histology 

Mod. French Comedies 
Greek Drama 
Spanish 

Schiller's Wallonstein 
Thucydides 



ENBOLLUENTB. 

65 
55 

43 (1 addition, 
1 transfer) 
32 
24 

21 

15 

14 (2 additions) 

12 

10 

9 

8 

7 

7 

7 

6 

5 « 

4 

8 

3 

3 

2 



858 



In all twenty -four courses of which fourteen were 
full majors completed during the Winter Quarter. 

The following table shows the number of students 
taking 1, 2, 3, 4 and 5 courses. 



AUTUMN QUARTER. 
198 students taking 1 course 
61 '* •* 2 courses - - - 

20 " " 8 " - - 

2 " •» 4 »♦ - 

"271 

WINTER QUARTER. 

190 students taking 1 course • 
50 " *' 2 courses 

17 " " 3 " - 

8 " *' 4 " . . 

1 " " 6 " - 

261 



198 

102 

60 

8 



190 

100 

51 

12 

5 



Table Showing the Reoistbations bt Dbpabtuents fob 
THE Autumn and Wintbb Quabtebb, 1898-99. 

Majors. Minort. Total RegUtratioru. 



PhiloBopby 46 

Pedagogy 61 

Political Science 12 

History 66 

Sociology 22 

Greek 16 

Latin 24 

Romance Languages 21 

Germanic Languages 6 

English 72 

Mathematics 32 

Geology 55 

Anatomy and Histology 8 

Botany 32 

Public Speaking 19 

467 



48 
53 
12 
66 
22 
16 
25 
21 

6 
72 
82 
65 

8 
82 
19 

"47a 



Table Showtng the Numbeb of Majobs Given bt 
Depabtments. 



Philosophy and Pedagogy 




Germanic Languages : 




Dewey 


- 


1 


Kern - 


- 


2 


Angell - - - 
McMurry - 
Bulkley . . 


- 


1 
2 
2 


English: 

MacClintock 
Herrick 






Political Science: 












Judson 


. 


1 


Mathemathics : 






History : 






Slaught 






Terry - 


- 


2 


Geology : 






Sociology : 






Salisbury - 






Howerth 


. 


2 








Greek: 






Anatomy : 






Seidenadel - 


. 


5 


Eycleshymer 






Latin: 






Botany: 






MiUer - - - 


- 


3 


Coulter 






Romance Languages : 












Howland 


. 


2 


Public Speaking: 






Pietsch 


- 


1 


Blanchard • 




2 


Neff - - - 


- 


2 






"ae 


May, 1899. 






Edmund J. James. 












Dean. 





*Qiyen once a week : extending through both quarters. 
tGiyen once a week: continued from Autumn Quarter. 



► A student was transferred at the end of the Autumn Quarter 
from Geology to PhiloBophy. This Minor does not repre- 
sent a new registration. The student is counted once in 
Philosophy. This student with the four students who 
entered during the Winter Quarter, added to 467, the 
number of Majors, giyes the total registration, 472. 
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PBEUMmARY PROBRAMME OF THE SPRING FINALS AND THE 

Twenty-ninth Convocation, Summer. 

THE FINALS. 
Hat 13, Fkidat. 

8:00 P.M. Ttinior College Finals, in Public Speakine, for the 
Ferdinand Peck Priie. Ktnt Theater 

Jmn 4, Sunday. Academic Sunday. 

zo: 30 A.M. Second Annual Meeting of tbe Officers and Students of 
the Affiliated Schools of the University. 

Kent Theater 
Jore 9, Fhtoay. Junior College Day. 

10:00 A.M. Track Athletics. , Marshall Field 

a: 00 P.M. Dramatic Ejcercises and Readings. Kent Theater 
4:00 P.M. Ivy Exercises. Haskell Oriental Museum 

8:00 P.M. Senior College Finals, in Public Speaking, for the 
University Prize. Judges : the Members of the Senior 
College Faculty. Kent Theater 

9: 30 P.M. Junior College Promenade. Chicago Beach Hotel 

Jmx 16, Friday- 

8:00 P.M. Graduate and Divinity Finals, for the Joseph Leiter 
Prize. Debate : " Resolved, that an International 
Agreement for the Cessation of Further Militaiv and 
Naval Armaments is Practicable and Desirable.*' 

Kent Theater 
JiniB 18, StTNDAV. Baccalaureate Sunday. 

3 : 30 P.M. Baccalaureate Prayer Service. Members of the Facul- 
ties and Candidates for Degrees are invited to attend. 
Haskell Oriental Museum — Congregation Hall 
4:00 P.M. Baccalaureate Service. Baccalaureate Address, the 
President of the University, Kent Theater 

Jon 19, Monday. 

8:oo-zz : 00 p.m. Reception to the Graduating Students. 

The President's House 
JWE «-43, Tubsday-Thitksday. 

Quarterly Examinations of the Spring Quarter. 

THE CONVOCATION WEEK. 

JfifB 30, Fkiday. Alumni Day. 

9: 00 A.M.-4 : 00 p.m. Matriculatton and Registration of Incoming 

Students. 
12:30 P.M. Alumni Luncheon. Haskell Oriental Museum 

3 : 00 P.M. Annutd Business Meeting of the Alumni. 

Election of Members of the University Congregation. 
Kent Theater 
3:00-5:00 P.M. The Fifteenth Meeting of the University Con- 
gregation. 
Haskell Oriental Museum — Congregation Hall 
3 : 30 P.M. Alumni Baseball Game. Marshall Field 

5: 30 P.M. Band Concert. The Graduate Quadrangle 

6 : y> P.M. Annual Banquet of the Alumni, 

The Quadrangle Club 
g : 30 P.M. Alumni Sing and Promenade. 

The IVoman's Quadrangle 
July x, Satihiday, Fctmder's Day.. 

8: 00 A.M. The Graduate Matutinal. The President's House 
8: 30 A.M.-Z3: 30 P.M. Matriculation and R^istration of Incoming 

Students. 
to: 30 A.M. Founder^s Day Chapel Services. 

CoH Lecture Hall— Chanel 
3 : 00 P.M. Meeting of Candidates for Degrees with Elxecutive 

Officers. Cobb Lecture Hall— Chapel 

3 : 00 P.M. The Twenty-ninth University Convocation. The Pro- 
cession. The Founder's Day Address: President 
James B. Aneell, of the University of Michigan. The 
Conferring of Degrees. The President's Quarterly 
Statement. The Graduate Queulrangle 

Julys. Sotcday. Convocation Sunday. 

8:30 A.M. Bible Classes. Haskell Oriental Museum 

4 : 00 P.M. The Convocation Vesper Services. Convocation Ser- 
mon: The Reverend Professor George Adam Smith. 
The Quarterly Report of the Secretary of the Christian 
Union. Kent Theater 

7 : 00 P.M. Union Meeting of the Y. M. C. A. and Y. W. C A. 
Haskell Oriental Museum — Assembly Room 

JtTLY 3, MOWDAY. 

7 : 30 A.M. Lectures and Recitations of the Summer Quarter begin. 
JcLY 4, TuBSDAY. A holiday. 

4:00 P.M. Concert: The University of Chica^ Military Band. 
5: 00-7 : 00 P.M. University Reception to Incoming Students. 

The Woman's Quadrangle 



The University Elementary School 

THE SUB-PBIMABY DEPAHTMEITT. 

[Continnation of work reported in the Univebsity Recobd, 
Dec. 23, 18d8, and March 10, 18i«. Age of children, four to six.] 

The subject of transportation was developed by 
finding the different ways the children could name of 
getting from place to place. Carriages, cable cars, 
elevated trains, and steam cars were mentioned, and 
for what distances each would probably be chosen. 
They constructed a track with blocks in their sand- 
box, made and named the different stations, and 
played conductors, trainmen, etc. We took up the 
clangers attending cars and the methods of protecting 
the people. They talked about signal houses, via- 
ducts, and gates, and pictured them with chalk or 
paper-cut models. 

We then discussed how letters are carried, and this 
enabled the children to enlarge the area of trans- 
portation which they had worked out the week be- 
fore. They wrote letters on sheets of paper which 
they had cut and folded, and put them in envelopes 
which they had made. Then the class resolved itself 
into a post-office department, collected the letters 
from boxes on posts, carried them in mail wagond 
which they had made out of boxes, and sent them to 
their destinations. 

With the Spring Quarter the subjects were related 
to flowers, birds, gardening, house-cleaning, etc. They 
have made bird-houses with blocks, selected a place 
in the yard for a garden, and made a rake, hoe, spade, 
and wheelbarrow. In connection with this work they 
were given their first lessons in carpentry. Most of 
the woodwork up to this time has been prepared for 
them, and they have nailed it together. In the shop 
they were given seed labels ready for planing ana 
cleaning with sandpaper. They used the small planes 
made for the school. 

The games played by the older children in the 
school were taught from the constructive side. Mar- 
ble bags were made and marbles played ; ropes were 
twisted from the fiber and put on wooden handles for 
jumping ropes ; with button molds and meat skewers 
they made tops which were decorated with colors ac- 
cording to their own fancy. They made bouncing 
balls, pin- wheels, and swings, and tried them in the yarcL 

An idea of the different trades was given the chil- 
dren through the medium of house-cleaning. Their 
own playhouse needed cleaning, and in deciding what 
would be needed to clean it properly, they thought of 
pails, brooms, and scrubbing brushes. The pails were 
made of heavy manila paper, the scrubbing brush of 
wood, with bristles of rope. A dust pan was made of 
soft tin, and the bristles of the broom of hair cloth. 
A duster was made of a meat skewer, feathers, and 
wire. They thought a stepladder would be necessary 
to reach the high places, and pieces of wood cut to the 
right size were given them with which to construct one. 

A good deal of number work is introduced in con- 
nection with constructive work and cooking ; they get 
an idea of fractions, and use easily a quarter, a half, 
and three quarters of a cup in cooking, or of a cube 
in playing with their blocks. 

In the kitchen they have cooked rice and flaked rice, 
wheat and flaked wheat, and learned the proportion of 
water needed for each. 
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Offioial NoriOiB, 
At a meetiDg of the Board of University AfiSliations 
held May 13, 1899, the CouncU Bluffs High School 
was accepted as a cooperating school. 



The University Council, at its meeting of May 13, 
1899, appointed Friday, June 9, 1899, as Junior 
College Day, on which all Junior College exercises 
are suspended. 

Calemdar. 

MAY 10-27, 1800. 



Fbidat, Mat 19. 
Divinity School. 



-Chapel, Cobb 



Chapel-Assembly : 
Hall, 10:30 a.m. 

Division Lecture before Division VI of the Junior 
Colleges by the President, President's Office, Has- 
kell, 10:30 a. m. 

Special Meeting of the University Congregation in 
Congregation Hall, Haskell 4:00 p.m. 

Physics Club meets in Ryerson Physical Laboratory, 
Room 32, 4:00 P.M. 

Subject of DisouBsion : " Dieleotrio HyBteriiis ;" paper 
presented by Fritz Beiohmann. 

Saturday, Mat 20. 
Meetings of Faculties and Boards : 
The Administrative Board of The University Press, 

8:30 a.m. 
The Administrative Board for the Recommendation 
of Teachers, 8:30 a.m.. 

The Administrative Board of Student Organiza- 
tions, Publications, and Exhibitions, 10:00 a.m. 
The Faculty of the Ogden School of Science, 10:00 

A.M. 

The Faculty of the Divinity School, 11:30 a.m. 
SuNDAT, Mat 21. 

Student Conferences on Religion, Kent Theater, 
4:00 p.m. 

Subjeot: *' What was the Religion of JerasT" ''The Beli- 
gion which he tauicht," by Dr. C. W. Yotaw; " His own 
personal Beligion," by Professor Barton. 

Union meeting of the Y. M. C. A. and Y. W. C. A., 
Association Room, Haskell, 7:00 p.m. 

Subject : '' Song as an aid to the Christian life.'* 

Monday, Mat 22. 

Chapel-Assembly: Junior Colleges. — Chapel, Cobb 
Hall, 10:30 a.m. (required of «Junior College Stu- 
dents). 

Germanic Club meets in German Library, Cobb Hall, 
2:00 P.M. 

Miss Miller reads on ** Die Sage vom ewigen Jnden.'' 



Meeting of the Phi Beta Kappa in Congregation Hall, 
Haskell, 4:15 p.m. 

Mathematical Club meets in Room 36. Ryerson Phys- 
ical Laboratory, 4:00 p.m. 

Professor Irringr Strinsham, of the University of Calif oxnia, 
reads on **The Geometry of Planes in Fonr-Dimensiooal 
Space.'* 

New Testament Club meets in Middle Divinity Parlor 
at 7:30 p.m. 

Sabject : '' Recent Articles in the leading Beli«rions Jour- 
nals*; 

Tuesday, Mat 23. 

Chapel-Assembly: Senior Colleges. — Chapel, Cobb 
Hall, 10:30 a.m. (required of Senior Coflege Stu- 
dents). 

Division Lectures before the Junior Colleges in Kent 

Theater, 10:30 a.m. 
Botanical Club meets in Botanical Laboratory, Room 

23,5:00 p.m. 

Dr. W. B. Smith will present the resnlte of original wor^ 
upon l8o6te»» 

Wbdnesdat, Mat 24. 

Division Lectures before the Senior Colleges, 10:30 a.m. 

By Professor B. G. Moolton before Divisions II-YI in the 
Chapel, Cobb HaU. 

Meeting of the Y. M. C. A. in Association Room, Has- 
kell, 7:00 P.M., led by members of ti^e Volunteer 
Band. 

Thursdat, Mat 25. 

Chapel-Assembly : Graduate Schools.^— ChapeL Cobb 
Hall, 10:30 a.m. 

Semitic Club meets in Congregation Hall, Haskell, at 
7:30 P.M. 

Open meeting. Address by Mr. C. C. Sherman on ** Experi- 
ences in Syria and Palestine." 

Fridat, Mat 26. 

Chapel-Assembly : Divinity School. — Chapel. Cobb 
Hall. 10:30 A.M. 

Division Lecture before Division VI of the Junior 
Colleges by the President, President's Office. Has- 
kell, 10: 30 a.m. 

Interpretative Reeitals of Greek Tragedies in English, 
by Professor R. G. Moulton, Cobb Hall, at 4: 00 p.m. 
The Alkestii of Euripides. 

Romance Club meets in C 7, Cobb Lecture Hall, 
4:00 P.M. 

Dr. Rend de Poyen-Bellisle reads on ** Modem French 
Dramatic Literature.'* 

Saturdat, Mat 27. 

Meetings of Faculties and Boards : 

The Faculty of Morgan Park Academy, 8:30 a.m. 

The Administrative Board of Libraries, Laborato- 
ries, and Museums, 10:00 a.m. 

The Faculty of the Graduate Schools of Arts and 
Literature, 11:30 a.m. 



Material for the UNIVUBSITT BBGOBD must be sent to the Beoorder by THUB8DAT, 8:30 A.M., 
order to be published in the issue of the same week. 
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The DanisH'Norweqian Theoloqical Seminary 
Commencement. 

In the Danish-Norw^ian Theological Seminary at 
Morgan Park the. school year closed May 12. Twenty 
have attended the Seminary during the year, and the 
work done has been of the most encouraging character, 
both from instructors as well as students. This year 
was the fifteenth since the Seminary was organized. 

The commencement exercises were held in the First 
Danish. Baptist Church, Friday evening, May 12. A 
good representation from the two Danish-Norwegian 
Baptist churches were present to listen to the pro- 
gramme. After the opening exercises the dean of the 
Seminary spoke briefly on the purpose of the Seminary, 
namely, to fit young men to preach the gospel to 
the Danes and Norwegians in this country and in the 
homelands. The statistics^ showed that 114 students 
had received either wholly or in part their education 
at the Seminary since 1884, when the Danish-Nor- 
wegian department was organized. They are mostly 
laboring in the United States, but nine are on the 
mission field in Denmark, eleven in Norway, and one 
tn Africa. In this dark continent one has died, Ihiving 
done a good work. . The Dean, of the Divinity Sdiool 



Dr. Hulbert, was present, and the congregation took 
great interest in his impressive address. He empha- 
sized especially the importance of unity in all lines of 
Christian work. Two graduating students delivered 
short addresses, and their subjects were well presented. 
Professor Qundersen spoke to the graduating students. 
In the words of Paul in 1 Cor. 16 : 18, " Quit you like 
men,'' he exhorted them to be manly servants of 
Christ, to show their manliness by fearlessness, by 
willingness to labor hard, by tact and wisdom, and 
by endurance unto the end. 

Dean Hulbert next presented the graduates with 
their certificates. He impressed upon them the neces- 
sity of continued study, but above all the great need 
of being filled with the spirit of Qod. The fcfur men 
who graduated have all received calls from Danish- 
Norwegian churches, and begin their work on the field 
at once. H. G. 

MoBGAN Pare, III. 



The University Elementary School 

[Continnation of vrork reported in the Univbrsitt Bbcobd, 
Dec. 23, 1888, and March 10, 18i«9. Average Age of children, six 
years.] 

GROUP I. 

The Japanese house mentioned in the last report 
was finished and furnished. Then a short time was 
spent in studying the Javanese, in finding out where 
they live on the globe, and how rice, bamboo, and 
spices could be brought from Java to Chicago. The 
route was traced on the globe. An hour was spent at 
the Washington Park greenhouse in looking at a 
crowing bamboo, and trees and plants of a tropical 
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climate. Some of the new words they had learned 
were Written for them on the board, and words of 
similar sound which they suggested. 

The next people studied were the American Indians, 
taken up in the same way as other peoples — houses 
dress, food, customs, etc. Each new people studied 
gave an opportunity for comparison with the former 
peoples, and with our own civilization. 
' Much of the time this quarter has been spent out of 
doors, in digging and planting the garden, in draw- 
ing, in excursions for fresh-water animals, and in g}'m- 
nasium work. The garden seeds were selected, to 
show diflferent methods of storing food. In keeping 
the plot clear of weeds they learned that the harmful- 
ness of the weed was due to its ability to grow in poor 
soil, hence it could grow faster and crowd out cultivated 
plants ; they learned the kind of soil best adapted to 
plants, and how to plant seeds. When their seedlings 
appeared they made models of them in paper, and to 
do this had to notice carefully the shape of leaves, 
and how they were joined to the stem. The leaves 
were cut out of paper and pasted on a paper stem. 

On excursions they have found snails, fish, frogs, 
and algae, and discussed the food of each. They have 
begun to collect insects, and have made a box in the 
shop in which to keep them. 

The number work of this group is carried on entirely 
with relation to things. They have used blocks in 
building, trading small blocks for a larger one of 
equivalent size, and have represented the symbol of 
the number on the board. With their five-inch sticks 
they have constructed various geometrical figures, and 
have found that the greater number of sides a figure 
has, perimeters (which they call the fences) remaining 
equal, the greater the area. This was brought out by 
trying to find how to enclose the largest pasture with 
fence rails of one size. 

In cooking they divided numbers into fractional 
parts. They found that one cup of corn meal required 
five cups of water to cook ; but each child was to cook 
only half a cup of corn meal, and they found how much 
water this would require. They have learned how to 
cook various cereals, and all of the group, except one, 
can select the proper utensils, and prepare the cereals 
they have had for the table without directions. A 
part of their work has been learning how to set the 
table. 

Whenever the weather would permit, the work in 
drawing has been done out of doors. The easels have 
been set up in the yard or neighboring lot, and the 
children have tried to draw the planes of sky and 
earth, trees, and a steam roller at work on the street. 
Indoors they have had simple objects, such as an 



orange, as a model, and have been able to show the 
color, light, and shade which they saw. 

In music they have had drill in recognizing and re- 
producing notes, and have learned some of the songs 
composed by the children of older groups. 

GROUPS II AND IIL 

[Continnation of work reported in the UNiVBRSm Rbcoed, 
Jan. 6. 18d8, and March 17, 1899. Average age, Beven ycarp.] 

In connection with the work in primitive life last 
reported, the children found out how metals might 
have been discovered, and the ways in which the 
primitive peoples might have fashioned them into 
weapons or utensils. Tbey made lead arrow heads, 
and hammered copper into dishes by heating the sheet 
metal from time to time to make it plastic, and clean- 
ing off with acid the oxide formed by the heat. 

As each of the so-called "tribes" (supposed to be 
living far apart) had now developed an industry of its 
own (raising wheat, or sheep, or working in metals), 
they were givtn the task of finding out how each tribe 
could use its specialized industry to get the benefit of 
the specialized industries of the other tribea This, 
of course, involved the subject of transportation. 
Most of the children had little idea of distance ; so we 
began by taking the time it would require to walk the 
longest distance they knew very definitely — from the 
school down town. Then the children told stories of 
relatives and friends who had covered astonishing dis- 
tances in a brief time by walking, and we added up 
the distance walked in an hour to find the distance 
that might be covered in a day or in a week. Having 
now some idea of average distances as reckoned by 
time, we went back to our own tribe and their condi- 
tions. We found that they had burdens to carry, and 
walked not over smooth roads, but mountains and 
plains covered with vegetation, and we estimated 
under these conditions how far they could carry their 
produce for exchange. The idea of animals as beasts 
of burden of course occurred to the children, and they 
looked through geographies to find all the different 
types of animals that could be made of use in this 
way. They cut out of paper the typical burden- 
bearing animals, and, in the talk about the habits of 
each, we made the deduction that all burden-bearing 
animals are ruminants, or, as it was told to them, 
" grass-eating" animals. 

The development made by the tribes during the 
time they had been settled in one place was brought 
out by the beginning of agriculture and knowledge of 
plants, leading to use of certain ones for medicinal 
purposes. 

In the trades of one tribe for the products of an- - 
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other, which the children called " bartering," the arti- 
cles made by them were used ; but the wheat raisers 
were instructed to " pretend *' to give wheat from their 
baskets, as it was thought their imagination was equal 
to the task. Unfortunately, it was not yivid enough, 
and they complained of having to give "good buttons" 
(sheep) for " nothing." 

The various tribes were next united into a confed- 
eration in order to migrate. For this they needed 
tents, and began the construction of one large enough 
to bold the "tribe." This was made of unbleached 
muslin, and when finiEhed was taken to the field and 
set up where they encamped for the morning. 

With the tent and the shepherd life which they were 
to represent, they were to work out the problem of pas- 
turage and water supply for their flocks. The first 
was easily decided, but the question of water had to 
involve some knowledge of physiography. We studied 
the causes and direction of streams and river systems, 
and worked them out on a sand map. Then with a 
knowledge of springs, the children discussed the possi- 
bility of subterranean currents, and from this got the 
idea that in a plain water might be found by digging. 
We discussed who would be the most infiuential peo- 
ple in a shepherd tribe, and concluded that it would 
be th^ old men, as they would have the largest experi- 
ence, and could best direct the younger people. In 
tbe hunting tribes we bad found that the old men had 
given place to the younger men, when they were no 
longer able to take the lead in a hunt. Stories were 
told from time to time of the life of shepherds to illus- 
trate the character of the life and what conditions 
would be likely to occasion quarrels — as in the case of 
herdsmen of Abraham and Lot. 

With the sheep the tribes had, of course, obtained 
wool, and in tbe study of textile fibers the groups have 
learned how to clean, card and spin the wool, how the 
spindle was developed from the twig on which the 
first spinner wound the yarn spun by hand. The twig 
thus wound is supposed to have fallen from the hand, 
and in whirling around in its fall, to have shown how 
abetter made twig, weighted with lead or clay, could 
be used to twist the yarn. Prom this early mechan- 
ical device they took up, with help, the invention of 
the wheel, flyer, bobbin, and distaff as gradually intro- 
duced improvements. 

The use of berries, loaves and roots for obtaining 
color had been noted, and now we attempted to use 
tbis knowledge in coloring cloth. The children were 
given logwood with which they dyed cloth, discover- 
ing the use of potash in washing it, and of alum in 
making a fast color. 
In the construction of their tents the children had 



worked out the shape of the pieces of cloth that would 
be necessary to cover two kinds of tents, the tent with 
the ridge pole, and the circular tent formed with three 
poles. They first made small tents, and found that in 
the circular tent, if the poles were covered tightly, they 
would have three triangles, one on each side, or that 
the whole would form a cube with three triangular 
faces, and that the bases of the three triangles formed 
a fourth. They also worked out the solid square by 
making paper boxes by definite measurements. They 
found that if the sides of the tent were rounded out, 
with the aid of ropes, that more area was secured 
within the tent, and that the form was that of a cone, 
giving a circle at the bottom. When they came to put 
up the big tent, they found that they would need ropes 
to steady the frame, and worked out where these must 
be placed in order to give the greatest pull down 
evenly on the tent. 

Beside the number work necessary to work out some 
problem in connection with their history or con- 
structive work, they have problems to work out in 
connection with lessons in cooking. Here the propor- 
tions of water to cereal are needed, and are first worked 
' out by actually measuring, then by using the fact 
thus discovered, e. g,, that one cup of the cereal used 
required two cups of water to cook — to estimate how 
niuch water would be needed for any number of cups 
of cereal up to sixty, or for quantities less than a cup. 
In this way they find that adding by twos can be 
shortened by multiplying by two. Occasionally games 
are played in which a number is given, and the mem- 
bers of the class are to tell how much it lacks of being 
ten, which they do not know is subtracting. 

With the beginning of the spring quarter, and in 
harmony with their life as shepherds and the begin- 
ning of agriculture, they were given a plot of ground 
in the garden in which they were to plant vegetables. 
They made a list of the plants they wanted, and 
learned how to prepare tbe soil for them and to plant 
them. As the plants sprouted we began to study 
them. Some of the children thought if roots were 
taken out of the earth they would either die or tbe 
roots would grow upward. So we planted a pea seed- 
ling in a bed upside down, and the next day the 
children were surprised to find that it had turned com- 
pletely around and gone into the ground. In discuss- 
ing why the root should behave in this way, we 
brought out the fact that it must get its nourishment 
from the soil. Some of the children thought this 
nourishment consisted of the moisture or water in the 
soil. They knew that some plants can live in water 
alone, so we tried an experiment to see whether water 
in passing through soil absorbed anything from it 
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which would supply food to the plant We poured 
some hot water and some cold water od different quan- 
tities of soil and let them stand to see whether anything 
was absorbed. In their next lesson they evaporated 
the water, and found that it had dissolved something 
from the soil. 

In the shop the children have made a bobbin frame 
to use in making yarn, and have continued work on 
small articles by which they learn the use of the vari- 
ous tools. 

In music they have learned some of the songs com- 
posed by the older groups, which seem to especially 
appeal to them, as they are in some cases the work of 
older brothers and sisters. 

In art work they have sketched out of doors, using 
colored chalks ; a cow, tree, or other object of interest 
furnishing the model. Gymnasium work has also been 
out of doors as often as the weather would permit. 
From time to time they have made excursions to find 
water animals for the aquarium, or insecta 



Official Notices. 



Profbbsor Moulton's Recitals. — There will be no 
Recital on Friday, June 2. The last two Recitals will 
be on June 9 and 16. 



The preliminary contest in the Graduate School for 
the purpose of electing representatives in the Grad- 
uate-Divinity debate will be held on Friday, May 26, 
at 8:00 p.m., in the Chapel, Cobb HalL All interested 
are invited. 

The Final Examination of Irving Hardesty for the 
degree of Ph.D. will be held Saturday, May 27, 1899. 
at 9 : 00 a.m., in Room 27, Anatomy Laboratory. Prin- 
cipal subject, Neurology ; secondary subject. Physiol- 
ogy. Committee: Professor Donaldson, Associate 
Professor Loeb, Assistant Professor Smith, and all 
other instructors in the departments immediately con- 
cerned. 

The Final Examination of Hrnry Mbssick Shousb 
for the degree of B.D. will be held Monday, June 5, 
at 4:00 p.m., in Room 15, Haskell Museum. Principal 
subject, Church History ; secondary subject, Homilet- 
ics. Thesis: "The Missionary Career of Thomas 
Coke." Committee: Professors Hulbert, Johnson, 
Anderson, and Henderson, and all other instructors in 
the departments immediately concerned. 



Current Events, 

Associate Professor Zueblin addressed the Graduate 
Club on '* The Industrial Future of Chicago " at Green 
Hall on Thursday, May 25. 



Calendar 
may 26^une s, 1s99. 
Friday, May 26. 
Chapel-Assembly : Divinity School. — Chapel, Cobb 

Hall, 10:30 a.m. 
Division Lecture before Division VI of the Junior 
Colleges by the President, President's Office, Has- 
kell, 10:30 a.m. 
Interpretative Recitals of Greek Tragedies in English, 
by Professor R. G. Moulton, Cobb Hall^ at 4: 00 p.m. 
The Alkestis of Earipides. 
Romance Club meeis in C 7, Cobb Lecture Hall, 
4:00 P.M. 

Dr. Ron6 de Poyen-BAllitle reads on ** Modem Fiench 
Dramatic Literatare.** 

Saturday, May 27. 
Meetings of Faculties and Boards : 
The Faculty of Morgan Park Academy. 8:30 a.m. 
The Administrative Board of Libraries, Laborato- 
ries, and Museums, 10:00 a.m. 
The Faculty of the Ogden School of Science, 10:00 

A.M. 

The Faculty of the Graduate Schools of Arts and 

Literature, 11:. 30 A.M. 
The University Senate, 12:00 m. 

Sunday, May 28. 
Student Conferences on Religion* Kent Theater, 
4:00 p.m. 

Babi^t: "The Place of Jesne in Reli^on,** '*Ri>li«ion8 
Experience in the Non-Christian BeligionsJ** by Pro- 
fessor Goodspeed; ** Jesus, the Object of Faith," by 
Professor Muthows. 

Union meeting of the Y. M. C. A. and Y. W. C. A., 

Association Room, Haskell, 7:00 p.m. 
Monday, May 29. 
Chapel Assembly : Junior Colleges. — Chapel, Cobb 

Hall, 10:30 a.m. (required of Jun. College Students). 

Tuesday, May 30. — Mbmobial Day — A Holiday. 
Wednesday, May 31. 

Division Lectures before the Senior Colleges, 10:30 a.m. 
By Professor R. G. Moulton before Divisions II-VI in the 
Chapel. Cobb UaU. 

Business Meeting of tbePbilological Society, 10:30 a.m. 
Meeting of the Y. M. C. A. in Association Room, Has- 
kell, 7:00 p.m. 

Thursday, June 1. 
Chapel -Assembly : Graduate Schools. — Chapel, Cobb 
Hall, 10:30 a.m. 

Friday, JuNfi 2. 
Chapel -Assembly : Divinity School. — Chapel, Cobb 

Hall. 10:30 A.M. 
Division Lecture before Division VI of the Junior 
Colleges by the President, President's Office, Has- 
kell, 10:30 A.M. 
Physics Club meets in Ryerson Physical Laboratory, 
Room 32, 4:00 p.m. 

Papers: "index of Refraction of Gaacft," by H. Q. Gale; 
" Diffraction Gratings *^ by Associate Professor Strtttoo. 

Saturday, June 3. 
Meetings of Faculties and Boards : 
The Administrative Board of Physical Culture and 

Athletics, 8:30 a.m. 
The Faculty of the Junior Colleges, 10:00 a.m. 
The University Senate, 11:30 a.m. 
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PmmiNARY Programme of the Spring Finals and we 
Twenty-ninth Convocation. Summer, 



THE FINALS. 

Jen 9, FuDAV. Junior Collo^ Day. 

. Track Athleflcs. Marshall Field 

Dramatic Exercises and Readings. Kent Theater 
Ivy Exercises. Haskell Oriental Museuin 

. Graduate and Divinity Finals, for the Joseph Letter 
Prize. Debate : ** Resolved, that an International 
Agreement for the Cessation of Further Militaiy and 
Naval Armaments is Practicable and Desirable." 

JCent Theater 

, Junior College Promenade. Chicago Beeuh Hotel 



xo:ooA.M. 
a: CO P.M. 
4:00 P.M. 
8: 00 P.M. 



9:30 P.M. 

Jratt n, ScMDAY. 

xo :30 A.M. 

Juki 16, Fkioay. 
8: 00 P.M. 

Jun x8, Sunday. 
3:30 P.M. 

4:00 P.M. 



Academic Sunday. 

Second Annual Meeting of the Officers and Studedts of 

the Affiliated Schools of the University. 

Kent Theater 

Senior College Finals, in Public Speaking, for the 
University Prize. Judges : the Members of the Senior 
College Faculty. Kent Theater 

Baccalatireate Sunday. 

Baccalaureate Prayer Service. Members of the Facul- 
ties and Candidates for Degrees are invited to attend. 

Haskell Oriental Museum — Congregation Hall 
Baccalatireate Service. Baccalaureate Address, the 
President of the University. Kent Theater 

Juxt xg, Monday. 

8:oo-xx:oo p.m. Reception to the Graduating Students. 

The President's House 
June 31-43, Tiwsday-Thursday. ^ 

Qoaxterly Examinations of the Spring Quarter. 



THE CONVOCATION WESK. 

June 30, Friday. Alumni Day. 

9 : 00 A.M.-4 : 00 p.m. Matriculation and Registration of Incoming 

Students, 
xa : 30 P.M. Alumni Limcheon. Haskell Oriental Museum 
X : 30 P.M. Hour for Closing of PoUs for Election of Alumni Rq;ne- 

sentatives in Senate, Council, and Congregation, 
a: 00 P.M. Annual Business Meeting of the Alumni. 

Kent Theater 
a: 00-5: 00 P.M. The Fifteenth Meeting of the Universirjr Con- 
gregation. 
Haskell Oriental Museum — Congregation HaU 
3 : 30 P.M. Alumni Baseball Game. Marshall Field 

5:30 P.M. Band Concert. Th^ Graduate Quadrangle 

: 30 P.M. Annual Banquet of the Alumni. 

The Quadrangle Club 
9 : 30 P.M. Aluxnni Sing and Promenade. 

The Woman^s Quadrangle 
July x, Saturday, Founder's Day. 

8: 30 A.M. The Graduate Matutinal. The Presidents House 
8: 30 A.M.-xa : 30 p.m. Matriculation and Registration of Incoming 

Students. 
20:30 A.M. Meetings of the College Divisions— -Attendance Re- 
quited. Cobb Hall 
a: 00 P.M. Meeting of Candidates for Degrees with Executive 

Officexs. Cobb Lecture Hall— Chanel 

3 : 00 P.M. The Twenty-ninth University Convocation. The Pro- 
cession. The Founder's Day Address: President 
James B. Angell, of the Universitv of Michigan. The 
Conferring of Degrees. The President's Quarteriy 
Statement. The Graduate Quadrangle 

Jin.Ya. Sunday. Convocation Simday. 

8:30 A.M. Bible Classes. Haskell Oriental Museum 

4 : 00 P.M. The Convocation Vesper Services. Convocation Ser- 
mon: The Reverend Professor George Adam Smith. 
The Quatterly Report of the Secretary of the Christian 
Union. The Graduate Quadrangle 

7:00 P.M. Union Meeting of the Y. M. C. A. and Y. W. C A. 
Haskell Oriental Museum — Assembly Room 
July 3, Monday. 

7 : 30 A.M. Lectures and Recitations of the Summer Quarter begin. 

July 4, Tuesday. A holiday. 

xo:3oA.M. Patriotic Service. The Graduate Quadrangle 
4:00 P.M. Concert: The University of Chica^ Military Band. 
5: 00-7 : 00 P.M. University Reception to Incoming Students. 

The Woman^s Quadrangle 
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The UNivERsm Elementary School, 



GROUP IV. 

[Continuation of work reported in the CTniversity Record, 
November 4, 1898, January 13, and March 24, 1899. Average age 
of children seven and a half to eight years.] 

The history of the Phoenicians has been continued 
down to the time of the destruction of Tyre by Alex- 
ander the Great. The history part was told in the 
form of simple stories which the children reproduced 
in part by stories and in part by acting out in plays. 
In the plays the relief map, boat and merchandise 
which had been prepared were used, and the only con- 
dition of leadership in a play was ability to suggest a 
plan which would include all members of the class. 
When the plan was proposed several volunteered. 
The decision by vote as to who should manage the 
first expedition took some time, as only two members 
of the class would vote for any candidate put up, not 
because they had any objection to the candidate, but, 
as one explained, because *• they wanted to vote for 
themselves." After three attempts to decide by 
acclamation with the same result, they were shown that 
a deadlock existed, and no one could^play unless some 
of those withholding their votes could be induced to 
act. The more generous members of the class finally 
prevailed upon the more selBsh, especially when the 
latter saw that all would have a chance in time, and 
the leaders were elected. 

The first plan proposed was " to found that city 
back of Gibraltar" (probably because it involved the 
longest possible sail). Some members of the class 
were called upon to help load the boat with provisions 
and merchandise, others to take their places on Crete 
(where the leader had decided to have a wreck), so 
that they might act as rescuers ; others were to be 
natives in Spain, from whom the leader was to find 
out the amount of tin and other metals in the country 
which would make it worth while to found a colony 
there. 

As the Phoenicians were attacked from time to time 
by Egyptians, Assyrians, Persians, and Greeks, under 
Alexander the Great, we found on the map where 
each came from and how large a territory was held, 
and from pictures saw the dress, occupations, and 
degree of culture attained as shown in elaborate- 
ness of palaces and temples, weapons, ornaments, 
etc. In connection with the long sieges of Tyre we 
discussed the weapons of warfare, the division of 
the army into slingers, bowmen, horsemen, etc.; use 
of rams, causes of war at this time, disposition of pris- 
oners, etc. 

In the study of the Phoenicians, the ideas which 



have been kept before the children in the selection of 
material have been the gradual adoption and adapta- 
tion of the knowledge of other peoples ; the fact that 
an environment, apparently unfavorable fcnr progress, 
may force a people to discover new ways of providing 
the necessities of life, and bring about greater devel- 
opment ; the first principles of colonization ; the 
difference between monarchical and democratic gov- 
ernment — the latter depending upon the fact that the 
Phoenician merchants were powerful, hence must be 
consulted in governmental affairs; and, lastly, the 
geography of the Mediterranean Sea with a general 
idea of the continents of which the bordering lands 
are a part. 

As a contrast to the history of the Phoenicians, 
whose power was due to their contact with other peo- 
ples, we took up the Chinese to see what an isolated 
people could accomplish. 

With geographies before them the children meas- 
ured roughly with the map scale the distance from 
the Mediterranean to China, and tried to decide 
what route by land and by sea could be taken, time, 
and means of travel. Had the people of China come 
from any part of Central Asia, we found that it must 
have taken a long time to reach the land where they 
finally settled. We imagined that they lived in tents 
during this time, and stopped in the spring to raise 
crops. In looking at pictures of Chinese houses, we 
found a resemblance in the roof to a ridge-pole tent, 
and thought they might have copied in clay and wood 
the form of shelter they had used so long. We studied 
typical homes of the poor and the rich as to form of 
house, furniture, etc., and what materials the land 
afforded, and how they were used. 

Reviews were made from time to time, some one 
child personating a Chinese boy or girl, and telling to 
the rest what he did in China, how he dressed, what 
he ate, how his grandfather lived, etc. 

Twice a week they read descriptions or stories based 
on the history lessons. Once or twice a week they 
spend a half hour in writing. 

In science they had used the thermometer in finding 
the temperature of water and sand in working out the 
causes of climate. They were next given the mate- 
rials for making thermometers in order to work out 
its principles. These were finished and mounted on 
backs made in the shop. 

Then they gathered together what they had learned 
about the effect of heat upon different substances, the 
change from a solid to a liquid and to a gaseous state 
of the things they had worked with ; water as an ex- 
ample of the three ; mercury and alcohol as an exam- 
ple of the last two stages. They then went back to 
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the story they had in the autumn of the way the earth 
was formed, and made a list of all the things they 
knew that would burn with great heat, and of the 
things that would simply melt. As they gave the 
names they were written on the board, then reduced 
to general headings, as metals, rocks, gases, and living 
I things. This was one of their first attempts at gen- 
I eralizing from many data. From the result they dis- 
cussed what coDditions were necessary for the appear- 
ance of living things on the earth, and deduced earth, 
water, and air. 

In this review it was discovered that only two of 
the children had actually worked with metals, as they 
had not been in the school the year before when lead 
had heen melted and molded. They were, therefore, 
set to work to mold weights. This involved the 
making of sand molds and the estimation of how much 
of a lead pipe must be melted in order to make defi- 
nite weight, e. gr., they found the lead pipe to be 
melted and made into weights weighed four pounds 
and measured two feet. They estimated the length in 
inches that must be cut off tojget when melted a one- 
pound weight. 

Other work in science has been the planting of seeds 

in their garden plot and care of the growing plants. 

The seeds for the garden beds of the different groups 

were selected to represent as many different families 

of plants as possible. The children learned when to 

plant, how to plant, and how to weed. They have 

learned that weeds accustomed to grow in coarse soil 

are hardier than cultivated plants ; hence, if allowed 

to grow, would crowd them out. Radishes from their 

i own plot have been eaten at the class dinner. 

f Beside the number work which is used in history, 

; cookiDg, or science, as a necessity for doing something 

else, one period each week is spent in number games 

or drill. 

[n textile industries this group has worked out, in 
the same way as Group III, reported last week, the 
cleaning, carding, and spinning of wool with the 
improvements gradually introduced. 

In cooking, most of the time has been spent on a 
study of various cereals. The work consists of learn- 
ing how to cook each cereal, amount of water, time 
required, etc., and in comparing cereals, e.g.y the 
cereals made from wheat or oats with those made from 
corn. Under corn they have compared and cooked 
flaked com, corn meal (yellow and white) whole 
[ hominy and cracked hominy. 

In cooking different cereals, the children have to 
estimate the amount of water needed. This is done 
by finding out how much heavier the cereal to be 
cooked is than the cereal used as a standard, which 



required its bulk in water. Thus one cup of whole 
hominy is found to be seven times as heavy as a cup 
of flaked corn, which requires one cup of water to 
cook. The children are required to multiply the 
amount of hominy they are to cook by seven to find 
out how much water to cook it in. 

In art work a good deal of sketching has been done 
out of doors. The school building and the street have 
been drawn to show mass and perspective. In-doors 
they have sketched lotus pods in charcoal, and worked 
upon the model of the temple of Karnac begun in the 
spring. 

Much of their shop work is done in connection with 
work in history, science, or art. From time to time 
they are given small articles, such as pen-racks, wind- 
mills, or easels for photographs, to learn principles of 
carpentry not illustrated in other work. 

In music and in. the gymnasium work has been 
•carried on as usual ; in music the learning of songs 
and recognition of notes by ear and by name ; in the 
gymnasium, drill in marching and in working together 
as in games of ball. 

Official Notices. 

The following courses are offered during the Summer 
Quarter by Assistant Professor Mead : 

lA. DEPARTMENT OF PHILOSOPHY. 
Neuf Courses. 
15 A. Kant's Critique of Pure Reason. — Mahaffy and 
Bernard's edition with Mftller's translation and 
Adicke*8 text. Special attention will be given 
to the clear statement of the main problems of 
the critique in their historical relations, and to 
their illustration from other writings 'of Kant. 
Exposition will be accompanied by criticism. 
M. First Term, Summer Quarter, '99 ; 8: 30. 
Assistant PEorEssoB Mead. 
15B. Locke, Berkeley, and Hume. — The treatment 
on the technical side will follow Windelband*s 
History of Philosophy. Especial attention 
will be given to the relation of the philosophical 
doctrines of these thinkers to their social, politi- 
cal and religious ideas. 
M. Second Term, Summer Quarter, W ; 8: 30. 
AssisTAirr Pbofbssob Mead. 
42 A. The History of Psychology. — The psychological 
theories of Democritus, Plato, Aristotle, and 
the Stoics will be studied in their relation to 
earlier Greek thought, and their own theories 
of knowledge. Following upon this the implicit 
psychology of the mediaeval philosophers will be 
stated leading up to the epistemological prob- 
lem as it appeared in Descartes and his immedi- 
ate followers. The attitude of the English 
thinkers and those upon the continent will be 
compared from the standpoint of their psycho- 
logical implications. 

Mj. Summer Quarter, '99 ; 9:. 30. 
Assistant Pbopbssob Mead. 
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The Graduate Faculty of Arte and Literature at its 
meeting of May 27, 1899, accepted the following persons 
as candidates for the degree named : 
For the Decree of Master of Arts : 
Alta A. Harmon, 
Joanna Baker, 
Eugene M. Violette. 
For the Degree of Doctor of Philosophy : 
Warren Stone Gordis, 
Charles J. Bushnell, 
Helen Bradford Thompson. 



' Professor Moulton's RsciTAiiS. — It has been f oun d 
necessary again to change the dates of these Recitals 
in order to avoid clashing with other University events. 
The concluding Recitals will be given on Thur^dayn 
(instead of Fridays), June 8 and 15. 



The Final Examination of Hester Donaldson Jen- 
kins for the degree of Ph.M., was held on Wednesday, 
May 31, 1899 at 3:00 p.bi. in Cobb Lecture Hall, D 3. 
Subject: English. Thesis: *' Sentimentality in Eng- 
lish Poetry 1740-1760. Committee: Associate Pro- 
fessors MacClintock and Blackburn, Dr. Pietsch, and 
all other members of the Department. 



Calendar. 

JUNE 2-10, 1899. 



Friday, June 2. 

Chapel-Assembly : Divinity School. — Chapel, Cobb 

Hall. 10:30 a.m. 
Division Lecture before Division VI of the Junior 
Colleges by the President, President's Office, Has- 
keU, 10:30 a.m. 
Physics Club meets in Ryerson Physical Laboratory, 
Room 32,4:00 P.M. 

Papers: ** Index of Refraction of Oases," by H. O. Oale; 
'^ DifPraotion Oratingt," by Asaociate Profeaaor Stratton. 

Saturday, Jxtnh 3. 

Meetings of Faculties and Boards : 
The Administrative Board of Physical Culture and 

Athletics, 8:30 a.m. 
The Faculty of the Junior Colleges, 10:00 a.m. 
The University Senate, 11:30 a.m. 

Sunday, June 4. 

Student Conferences on Religion, Kent Theater, 
4: 00 P.M. 

Sobjeot : Personal Christianity. 

*' Wnat it is to be a Christian," by Professor Mathews ; 
'* How may a man become a Christian," by Professor 
Barton. 

Union meeting of the T. M. C. A. and Y. W. C. A., 
Association Room, Haskell, 7:00 p.m. 

Sabjeet: ''Worlc as an Aid to the individnal Christian 
Life." 



Monday, June 5. 
Chapel-Assembly: Junior Colleges. — Chapel, Cobb 
Hall. 10:30 a.m. (required of Junior College Stu- 
dents). 

Final Examination of H. M. Shouse for the degree of 
D.B. in Room 15, Haskell, 4:00 p.m. (see p. 56). 

Germanic Club meets in German Library, Cobb Hall, 
4:00 p.m. 

Papers : Mr. Meyer, " Don Juan ;" Mr. Jonas, ** Report on 
Euphorion, 4, Erg&nsonffheft.^' 

Tuesday, June 6. 

Chapel-Assembly: Senior Colleges. — Chapel, Cobb 
Hall, 10:30 a.m. (required of Senior College Stu- 
dents). 

Division Lectures before the Junior Colleges in Kent 
Theater, 10:30 a.m. 

Sociology Club meets in Lecture Room, Cobb Hall, 

8:00 p.m. 

Assistant Professor W. M. Wheeler will read on : '' Heredity 
and the Problem of the Transmission of Acquired Char- 
acter. " All are inyited. 

Wbdnesdat, June 7. 

Division Lectures before the Senior Colleges, 10:30 a.m. 

By Professor Judson before Divisions ll-YI in the Chapel, 
Ck>bb Hall. 

Meeting of the Y. M. C. A. in Association Room, Has- 
keU. 7:00 p.m. 

Mr. L. A. Bowman, a secretary of the T. M. G. A. move- 
ment, will speak. 

Thursday, Junb 8. 
Chapel -Assembly : Graduate Schools. — Chapel, Cobb 

Hall, 10:30 A.M. 
Interpretative Recitals of Greek Tragedies in English, 
by Professor R. G. Moulton, Chapel, Cobb Hall, at 
4:00 P.M. 

The BacchanaU of Euripides. 

Friday, June 9. 
Junior College Day : All Junior College exercises 
are suspended (see p. 57). 

Chapel-Assembly : Divinity School. — Chapel, Cobb 
Hall, 10:30 a.m. 

Graduate and Divinity Finals in Debate for the 
Joseph Leiter Prize in Kent Theater, 8:00 (see p. 57). 

Mathematical Club meets in Room 36, Ryerson Phys- 
ical Laboratory, 4:00 p.m. 

Dr. Hancock reads a paper: ** Theorems in the theory of 
modular systems." 

Note: '^CoDcerninff the cartographic investigations of 
Lairrange,*' by Miss Lalce. 

Saturday, June 10. 
Meetings of Faculties and Boards : 
The Administrative Board of University Affiliations, 

8:30 a.m. 
The Faculty of the Senior Colleges, 10:00 a.m. 
The University Council, 11:30 a.m. 



Material for the UNIV1BB8ITT BIDGOBD must be sent to tke Beoorder by THUB8DAT, 8:80 A.M., in 
order to be published in the issue of the same week. 
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Current Evemts. 
An address od '*The Real and the Ideal in Hindu- 
ism ** was given by Rev. G. N. Thomssen of Kurnool, 
India, in Congregation Hall. Haskell on Wednesday, 
May 31. 1899 at 4:00 p.m. 



The exercises in connection with the formal opening 
of E^t Hall at the Morgan Park Academy were held 
Friday afternoon. June 2. 1B99. A special train leaving 
Chicago at 2:00 p.m. conveyed the invited guests. 
The address was given by Professor R. Q. Moulton. 



The orator on the occasion of the inauguration of 
the Beta chapter of Illinois of the Phi Beta Kappa 
will be President Cyrus Northrop, of the University of 
Minnesota. 

The subject of the Convocation address of Pres- 
ident Angell, of the University of Michigan, at the 
forthcoming University Convocation of July 1 will be 
"The Old College and the New University." 



Official Notices. 



EIITRANCS KXAMINATIONS. 

The Summer Examinations for admission to the 
Junior Colleges will be held in Cobb Hall, Friday, 
Saturday. Monday, and Tuesday. June 16, 17. 19, 
and 20. The Dean of Affiliations will furnish partic- 
ular information 6n application. 



QUARTSRLT SXAMINATIONS. 

The Examinations at the close of the Spring Quar- 
ter will be held on Wednesday, Thursday, and Fri- 
day, June 21, 22, and 23. Examinations for morning 
classes will be held on three successive mornings; 
for afternoon classes on three successive afternoons, 
as follows : 

8:30 Exerdsea, Wedn.,. June 21, 8:30-11:30 a.m. 

9:30 " 
11:00 « 
12:00 

2:00 « 

3:00 



PINAL EXAMINATIONS. 

The Final Examination of Eva Comstock Dubbin 
for the degree of Ph.M.. will be held in Room 7 C, 
Cobb Lecture Hall. Saturday, June 10, at 9:00 a.m. 
Principal subject. History ; secondary subject. Politi- 
cal Science. Thesis : *' The Alsatian Question in the 
French Revolution." Committee: Professors Terry 
and Judson, Assistant Professor Hill and all other 
members of the departments immediately concerned. 



Thurs. 


" 22, 


8:30-11:30 A.M. 


Fri. 


" 23, 


8:30-11:30 A.M. 


Wedn. 


" 21. 


2:00- 5:00 p.m. 


Thurs. 


- 22. 


2:00- 5:00 p.m. 


Fri. 


" 23, 


2:00-5:00p.m 



The Final Examination of John Anthony Miller 
for the degree of Ph.D. will be held. June 10, in Room 
36, Ryerson Physical Laboratory, at 2: 30 p.m. Prin- 
cipal subject. Mathematics; secondary subject, 
Astronomy. Thesis : '* Concerning Certain Elliptic 
Modular Functions of the Ninth Stage." Committee : 
Professors E. H. Moore and. G. E. Hale, Associate 
Prof eESor S. W. Stratton and all other members of the 
departments immediately concerned. 
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The Final Examination of Henrt Gobdon Galb 
for the degree of Ph.D., will be held June 12, in Room 
20, Ryerson Physical Laboratory, at 11:00 a.m. Prin- 
cipal subject: Physics; secondary subject, Mathe- 
matics. Thesis : " On the Relation between Density 
and Index of Refraction in Gases." Committee : Asno- 
ciate Professor S. W. Stratton, Professor E. H. Moore, 
Dr. F. R. Moulton, and all other members of the de- 
partments immediately concerned. 



. The Final Examination of George Elston Bublin- 
GAMS for the degree of D.B. will be held Monday, 
June 12, at 4: 00 p.m., in Room 15, Haskell. Principal 
subject, Church History ; secondary subject, Sociology. 
Thesis : ** Sacerdotal Celibacy : Its Origin and Early 
Development." Committee : Professors Hulbert, 
Johnson, Moncrief, Henderson, and all other in- 
structors in the departments immediately concerned. 



The Final Examination of Gerald MoCartht for 
the degree of S.M., will be held, June 12, in Room 10 
Zoological Laboratory; at 3: 00 p.m. Principal subject. 
Bacteriology ; secondary subject. Botany. Thesis : 
" A Bacteriological Examination of the Chicago Public 
Water. Supply." Committee : Assistant Professor 
Jordan, Professor Coulter, Assistant Professor Leng- 
feld, and all other members of the departments immedi- 
ately concerned. 



The Final Examination of Arthur Maxson Smith 
for the degree of A.M.. will be held Thursday, June 15, 
at 9:30 A.M., in Room 25, Haskell. Principal subject, 
Systematic Theology ; secondary subject. Philosophy. 
Thesis: **The Origin of American Unitarianism." 
Committee : Professors Nor thrup. Foster, Tufts, Price, 
and all other instructors in the departments immedi- 
ately concerned. 

The Final Examination of John M. P. Smith for the 
degree of Ph,D. will be held Friday, June ItJ, at 9:30 
A.M., in Room 21, Haskell. Principal subject. Old 
Testament; secondary subject, Assyrian. Thesis: 
"A Historical Study of the Day of Yahweh." Com- 
mittee : Professors W. R. Harper and G. B. Foster, 
Associate Professors R. F. Harper and Price, and all 
other instructors in the departments immediately 
concerned. 

The Final Examination of Bertha Imogene Bishop 
for the degree of Ph.M., will be held June 16, in Room 
U C, Cobb Hall at 2:00 p.m. Principal subject, 
Romance; secondary subject, English. Thesis: 
'* Moods and Tenses in Aucassin et Nicolette." Com- 



mittee: Dr. De Poyen-Bellislo, Associate Professor 
MacClintock, Professor Chandler and all other mem- 
bers of the departments immediately concerned. 



The Final Examination of Fred Allison Howe for 
the degree of Ph.M. will be held June 16, in Room 5 D, 
Cobb Hall, at 4:00 p.m. Principal subject, English; 
secondary subject. Philosophy. Thesis: ** Wordsworth's 
Theories of Education." Committee : Associate Pro- 
fessor MacClintock, Professor R G. Moulton, Assistant 
Professor Mead, Associate Professor Thurber, Dr. A 
W. Moore and all other members of the departments 
immediately concerned. 



ACADEMIC SUNDAY. 

On Sunday morning, June 11, the faculty and stu- 
dents of the six affiliated schools nearest the University 
will make their second annual visit to the quadrangles. 
There will be appropriate exercises in Kent Theater 
at half-past ten, when brief addresses on the general 
theme "Moral Heroism" will be delivered by the 
President, Professors Small and Henderson and Asso- 
ciate Professor MacClintock. 



Official copies of the University Record fof the 
use of students may bo found in the corridors and 
halls of the various buildings in the University quad- 
rangles. Students are requested to make themselves 
acquainted with the official actions and notices of the 
University, as published from week to week in the 
University Record. 



Thi Uni¥£r$ity Elementary School, 



GROUP V. 

[ContinQation of work reported in tlio UKiVKRsrTT fi bcoid, 
January 20 and April 7, iS89. Areraffo a^e of children nine 
years.] 

In United States history the study of Virginia has 
been continued to the time of the French and Indian 
war and the Albany Convention called to arrange a 
plan of Union by the colonies. In the former report 
the period usually known as **The Struggle for 
Existence " had been covered. From this point we 
took up the causes which led to the prosperity and 
political development of the colony. We noted the 
various industries tried by the people of Virginia — 
the making of wine, silk, and wheat raising — but 
found that the demand for tobacco and the ease with 
which it could be raised soon made it the main source 
of wealth. We took up the attempts in England to 
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tax tobacco, the methods of reBietance by the colony, 
trouble with the IndiaDs, and the causes which led to 
Baoon'fi rebellion. The children were interested in 
diseoTerlDg that the causes of this rebellion were the 
same as those which a hundred years later led to the 
Revolution. 

They were told, briefly, of the opposition in England 
to Charles I, of the establishment of the Oomnion- 
wealth and its effect on the colonies. They realized 
that the sympathy of Virginians with the royalist 
party would make that colony the one soUjght by 
caTaliers who felt uncomfortable in England. We 
speculated a little upon the statement made that 
Charles II was invited to come to Virginia, and what 
might have been the history of America had he 
accepted. 

Governor Spotswood's rule was studied because of 
his influence in introducing the iron industry and his 
exploration over the Blue Ridge. In this connection 
the children road The Knights of the Oolden Horse- 
slioes, by Cooke. 

The children were told of Lord Baltimore's visit to 
Virginia, and that he was not permitted to stay be- 
cause he refused to take the oath of supremacy, since 
be was a Catholic. We discussed what the "oath of 
supremacy" and the *'oath of allegiance'' demanded 
by the colony meant. We found that Lord Baltimore, 
eiDce he could not take a colony to Virginia, received 
a grunt (»f land from the king and sent the first set- 
tlers to Maryland. We read of the antagonism be- 
tireeo the two colonies because Virginia felt that the 
(TWO t covered land to which it had a claim. We 
reasoned what religious conditions Lord Baltimore 
irouM impose upou his colony, and decided that as a 
Catholic, receiving grant from a king who was head 
of the Church of fiUgland, he would have to tolerate 
both these denominations. We found how far this 
toleration extended to other religions, and recalled 
what we knew about Rhode Island, marking these two 
colonies as those recognizing religious freedom. 

The isolation of the colonies was made clearer by 
studying means of transportation at this time. Parts 
of the journal of Hezekiah Prince, who traveled from 
Maine to Virginia on horseback, were read to the chil- 
dren, describing the corduroy road&, bridle paths, and 
Indian trails which had to be followed. We found a 
description of the first postal system established by 
Governor Spotswood, located each town where mail was 
received, and found the time taken for news to be 
received in Williamsburg from Philadelphia and other 
towns. Selections from llie Colonial Cavalier, by Maud 
Wilder Goodwin, were read from time to time to show 
the dress and customs of the times. 

The four colonial wars were taken up briefly to show 
movements toward union, and in connection with the 
last, the " French and Indian " war, we are reading the 
life of Washington. To understand the rival claims 
of the French and English to the land between the 
great lakes, Alleghanies, and Mississippi, we reviewed 
the explorations of the French, studied last year, and 
the wording of the grants by the English kings to the 
colonies, and discussed the value of each claim. Be- 
cause of the statement made in their books that 
a battle was fought before war had been declared 
between Prance and the English colonies, we spent 
some time in finding out what formalities are expected 



by one nation toward another in time of war. We 
took up next the vulnerable points in the disputed ter- 
ritory, and discussed the reason for the location of 
forts. 

In science the children have worked in their gar- 
dens, in which were planted representatives of the 
guise, grass, mustard, parsley, composite, mint, nettle, 
emp, lily, and gourd families. Beside the practical 
work of learning how to plant these seeds and care for 
the growing plants, they have studied the various 
methods of storing food in the seed and methods of 
germination. From experiments they have discovered 
the gas formed by a growing plant, the gas given off 
by a plant in the shade and in the sunlight, and the 
manufacture of organic matter, or food materials, 
by the plant from inorganic substanqe. After each 
experiment a record is written by each member of the 
class. 

In number work they have estimated the cost of all 
the seeds planted in the garden. They have taken a 
globe and found the time it takes by steam and rail to 
go around the earth in each zone at the present time, 
and have compared these results with the time taken 
a hundred years ago. Incidentally they compared the 
breadth of oceans and continents. 

A potter's wheel, for use by some of the younger 
groups, needed weighting, and to Group V was given 
the task of moulding the lead weights for the rim. 
The problem was to tind the mass of each weight to 
be applied, and where they should be placed to dis- 
tribute the total weight eaually. By measurement 
they found the diameter of the wheel to be sixteen 
inches. They wished to divide the rim into equal 
parts, and did so by first drawing two diameters at 
right angles to each other, then bisecting the arc 
which they subtended, making eight divisions of the 
wheel, and then bisecting each of these parts. The 
wheers rim was thus divided into sixteen equal partf>, 
and one of these sections was considered small enough 
to mould in lead. A sand mould was made and the 
lead poured in, but when cooled and weighed was 
found to weigh three pounds. The class estimated 
that this would make the additional weight forty- 
eight pounds, if the rim was made up of sixteen such 
moulds. One of the children suggested attaching a 
weight to every other sixteenth part, or eight weights 
in all ; but this was found to give twenty-four 
pounds. They were told that the total weight needed 
was eighteen pounds, and they are now at work 
estimating how much less than three pounds they 
must make the eight weights to be added. 

In textile work and the cooking, this group has 
covered in a more complete way, the work given the 
younger children. In practical work they have woven 
baskets and made small canvas mats ornamented with 
original designs. 

In the shop they have been at work on small bracket 
shelves and boxes to hold insects which they have 
found on their excursiona 

Most of the art work has been done out of doors, 
by sketching in colors the trees, animals or buildings 
near the school. One day when the wind was too 
strong, the children went out and looked at the street, 
then drew it indoors from memory. 

In music the^ have had the usual drill in songs and 
in the recognition of pitch. 
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Cauhoah, 

JUNE 0-17, 1899. 

Friday, June 9. 

Junior College Day : All Junior College exe ises 
are suspended (see p. 57). 

Chapel -Assembly : Divinity School. — Chapel, Cobb 

Hall, 10:30 a.m. 
Graduate and Divinity Finals in Debate for the 
Joseph Leiter Prize in Kent Theater, 8: 00 (see p. 57) 
Mathematical Club meets in Room 36, Ryerson Phys- 
ical Laboratory, 4:00 p.m. 

Dr. Hancock reads a paper: ^^ Theorems in the theory of 

modular systems.*' 
Note: ^'CoDcerDioff the cartographic inTOstigations of 
Lagraage," by Miss Lake. 

Saturday, June 10. 

Meetings of Faculties and Boards : 
The Administrative Board of University Affiliations, 

8:30 A.M. 
The Faculty of the Senior Colleges, 10:00 a.m. 
The University Council, 11:30 a.m. 

Final Examination of E. C. Durbin, Room 7 C, Cobb 
Hall, 9: 00 a.m. (see p. 61). 

Final Examination of J. A. Miller, Room 36, Ryerson 
Laboratory, 2:30 p.m. (see p. 61). 

Sunday, June 11. 

Academic Sunday : The second annual meeting of 
officers and students of Affiliated Schools, 10:30 a.m. 
in Kent Theater (see .p. 62). 

Student Conferences on Religion, Kent Theater, 
4: 00 P.M. 

Sabject: Christianity a Missionary Religion. 

♦'Ought Philanthropy to be confessedly Christian?** by 

Professor A. W. Small. 
**Ouffht Christianity to be preached to the non-Christian 
peoples T *' by Professor Henderson. 

Union meeting of the Y. M. C. A. and Y. W. C. A., 
Association Room. Haskell. 7:00 p.m. 

Sabject: ♦'The Obsprvance of Sunday in the Christian 
Life," address by Professor Barnes. 

Monday, June 12. 

Chapel-Assembly: Junior Colleges. — Chapel, Cobb 
Hall. 10:30 a.m. (required of Junior College Stu- 
dents). 

Final Examination of H. Q. Qale, Room 20. Ryerson 
Laboratory, 11: 00 a.m. (see p. 62). 

Final Examination of Q. E. Burlingame, Room 15. 
Haskell. 4:00 p.m. (see p. 62). 

Final Examination of Gerald McCarthy, Room 40, 
Zoological Laboratory, 3:00 p.m. (see p. 62). 

Tuesday, June 13. 

Chapel Assembly : Senior Colleges. — Chapel, Cobb 
Hall, 10:30 a.m. (required of Senior College Stu- 
dents). 

Division Lectures before the Junior Colleges in Kent 
Theater. 10:30 a.m. 



Botanical Club holds its last meeting for the Quarter 
in Botanical Laboratory. Room 23. 5: 00 p.m. 

Dr. Cowles will review: 1) Lubbock on ** Buds and Sti- 
pules ;" 2) Lidforss on " Biology of Pollen." 

Dr. Merroll will review a paper by MUe. Ooldflus on the 
" Function of the Epithcjial Layer and of the Antipodal 
Cells in the Ovules of Compontcs,*^ 

One or two other short reviews may be announced later, 
by the bulletin. 

Wednesday, June 14. 

Division Lectures before the Senior Colleges, 10:30 a.m. 

By Professor Judson before Divisions II-VI in the Cbap^ 
Cobb Hall. 

Meeting of the Y. M. C. A. in Association Room, Has- 
kell. 7:00p.m. 

Subject : " What can we do for Christian Union T " Leader : 
Mr. Barber, State Secretary of the College Associations. 

Thursday, June 15. 

Chapel- Assembly : Graduate Schools. — Chapel, Cobb 
Hall. 10:30 a.m. 

Final Examination of A. M. Smith, Room 25, Haskell, 

9:30 a.m. (seep. 62). 
Interpretative Recitals of Greek Tragedies in English. 

by Professor R. G. Moulton. Chapel, Cobb Hall, at 

4: 00 P.M. 

The DaughterB of TVoy of Euripides. 
Bacteriological Club meets in Zoological Laboratory, 

Room 40. 5: (X) P.M. 

Mi89 Annie Hegeler will report the result of her study upon 
*'The Number of Bacteria in City Milk Supplies.*^ 

Friday. Junb 16. 

Chapel -Assembly : Divinity School. — Chapel, Cobb 
Hall. 10:30 A.M. 

Division Lecture before Division VI of the Junior 
Colleges by the President, President*s Office, Has- 
kell, 10:30 A.M. 

Final Examination of J. M. P. Smith, Room 21, Has- 
kell, 9: 30 A.M. (see p. 62). 

Final Examination of B. I. Bishop. Room 14 C. Cobb, 
2:00 P.M. (seep. 62). 

Final Examination of F. A. Howe. Room 5 D, Cobb, 

4:00 P.M. (see p. 62). 
Senior College Finals in Public Speaking. Kent 

Theater, 8:00 p.m. 

Saturday. Juicb 17. 

Meetings of Faculties and Boards : 

The Administrative Board of the University Press, 
8:30 a.m. 

The Administrative Board for the Recommendation 
of Teachers. 8:30 a.m.. 

The Administrative Board of Student Organiza- 
tions, Publications, and Exhibitions, 10:00 a.m. 

The Faculty of the Ogden (Graduate) School of 
Science, 10:00 a.m. 

The Faculty of the Divinity School, 11:30 a.m. 
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Batecad la die poal oOka Chlcafo, lltinote. m Mcoad-dtts mattar. 

CONTENTS. church showed its liberality also by entertaining about 
L The Swedish Theological Seminary Commence- 100 guests at supper before the commencement. Pro- 
ven* * feasor Lagergren's report contained the foUowing 

m S?^,^'*^^**' ^ ^acts: The school was opened at Chicago in the 

ni. The Calendar 68 . --.o^i l tx_ t a -cui .^.u =% jia u 

. . ,^ , autumn of 1871 by Dr. J. A. Edgren with one Swedish 

■ student, Rev. C. Silene, now Pastor of the Swedish 
The Swedish Theolowcal Seminary Commencement. Church of Big Springs, S. D. Since that tfane 261 
The twenty-eighth commencement exercises of the students have received instruction in theseminary, of 
Swedish Baptist Theological Seminary of the Univer- ^^^,°^ ^^^ ^^f ^'Jjl''^*^..' ^^ *'®. engaged in active 
Bity of Chicago took place in the M. E. Church at work among the 302 Swedish Baptist churches m the 
Berwyn. May 12. The church was well filled by United States, two in Canada, one in Finland, five in 
friends of the seminary, representing all the thirteen Sweden, two in India and one in China. During the 
Swedish Baptist churches of Chicago and vicinity, past year the number of the students has been twenty- 
Many of the Chicago pastors were present, as also J^^^' ^^ ^^^^°^ ««^®^ have been graduated. All mem- 
were Revs. M. Larson, of Rockford, III., O. S. Lindberg, ^«'« °' *^« graduating class have accepted calls to 
of Ogema, Wis., and G. Lundquist, of Kansas City. ^^°°^« P^*^^« ^' different churches in this country. 
Kan. The meeting was presided over by Rev. E. All the remaining students are engaged as preachers 
Hallgren, of Chicago. ^° different fields during the summer. O. H. 

Professor Shailer Mathews, of the University, 

delivered an address, which was listened to with the 

cloeeet attention and fifreatly appreciated by all pres- Official Notices. 

ent. The Dean of the seminary. Professor C. G. The following persons were admitted to candidacy 

Lagergren, gave a report concerning the school and its for the degrees named by the Faculty of the Ogden 

work, and Pastor O. S. Lindberg, who has been in the (Graduate) School of Science at its meeting of June 7, 

Swedish work since 1870, spoke about the importance 1899 : 

of modem ministerial education. The Dean delivered For the Decree off Master of Arts : 

an excellent address to the graduating class, and dis- John Dickerman. 

tributed the certificates of the University. Mr. N. E. For the Deirree of Master off Science : 

Johnson spoke in behalf of the graduating class. James Bertram Overton. 

At the close of the programme the Swedish Baptist Gerald McCarthy. 

Church of Berwyn surprised its pastor, who was one For the Decree off Doctor of Philosophy : 

of the graduating class, with a valuable gift. The Ralph Stayner Lillie. 
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The Administratiye Board of Uniyersity Affiliations 
at its meeting of June 10 accepted the following 
schools as cooperating schools : West Town Boarding 
School, Westchester Co^ Pa.; Toledo High School ; 
Dayton High School; Battle Creek High School; 
St Joseph High School; Racine High School; 
Columbus Central High School 



By action of the University Council taken June 10, 
1899, all courses for the Summer Quarter in the Uni- 
versity, whether in the Divinity School, the Graduate 
Schools, or the Colleges, will begin on Monday, July 3, 
1899. 

By action of the University Coundl taken June 10, 
1899, the Quarterly Bzaminations are to be held Tues- 
day, Wednesday, and Thursday, June 20, 21, and 22, 
1899. 

Attention is called particularly to the corrected 
announcement of the quarterly examinations given 
herewith : 

QUABTSBLT BXAMINATIOlfS. 

The Examinations at the close of the Spring Quar- 
ter will be held on Tuesday, Wednesday, and Thurs- 
day, June 20, 21, and 22. Examinations for morning 
classes will be held on three successive mornings; 
Ux afternoon classes on three successive afternoons, 
as follows : 

8:30 Exerdsss, Tuea., June 20, 8:30-11:30 A.1C. 
9:30 " Wedn. " 21, 8:30-11:30 A.1C. 

11:00 •• Thurs. •• 22, 8:30-11:30 a.m. 

12:00 " Tues. " 20, 2:00- 6:00 f.ii. 

2:00 •• Wedn. •• 21, 2:00- 5:00 p.m. 

3:00 *« Thurs. ** 22, 2:00- 5:00 p.m. 



Rbpobts fob thb Spbino Quabtbb. — All instruc- 
tors are requested to observe that all reports for 
courses given during the Spring Quarter are due at 
the Recorder*s Office (or the Faculty Elxchange) not 
later than 12:00 m., Monday, June 26. li U of the 
utmoui importance that every course he recorded 
fully and promptly. Blanks will be furnished through 
the Faculty Exchange not later than Tuesday, June 20. 
Thb UiriVBBsiTY Rboobdbb. 



BIVTBANOB EXAMINATIONS. 

The Summer Examinations for admission to the 
Junior Colleges will be held in Cobb Hall, Friday, 
Saturday, Monday, and Tuesday, June 16, 17, 19, 
and 20. The Dean of Affiliations will furnish partic- 
ular information on application. 



FINAL BXAMINATIONS. 

The Final Examination of Chablbs Abbam Ell- 
wood for the degree of Ph.B. will be held June 19, at 
9: 00 A.M., in Room 2 C, Cobb Hall. Principal subject. 
Sociology; secondary subject, Philosophy. Thesis: 
^ Some Prolegomena to Social Philosophy." Commit- 
tee : Professors Small and Laughlin, Assistant Pro- 
fessor Mead, and all other instructors in the depart- 
ments immediately concerned. 



The Final Examination of Joskph Kahn Abnold, 
for the degree of Ph.D. will be held, June 19, at 9: 30 
A.M., in Room 11, Haskell. Principal subject, Hebrew ; 
secondary subject, Rabbinics. Thesis : '* The Balaam 
Utterances." Committee: Professor Harper, Asso- 
ciate Professor Price, Dr. C. W. Votaw, and all other 
instructors in the departments immediately concerned. 



The Final Examination of Philip Matthbw John- 
son for the degree of D.B. will be held on Monday, 
June 19, at 2:00 p.m., in Room 15, Haskell. Principal 
subject, Theology ; secondary subject, Church His- 
tory. Thesis: '*The Fundamental Idea of Protes- 
tantism and Its Historical Development." Committee: 
Professors Kotfth7«f, Fottfet^ HQltart, Joh&sdn, Mozt- 
crief, and all other meotibers of the departments 
immediately concerned. 



The Final Examination of James Howb Ransom 
for the degree of Ph.D. will be held, June 19, in Room 
20, Kent Chemical Laboratory, at 3:00 p.m. Principal 
subject. Chemistry; secondary subject Physics. 
Thesis: "On the molecular rearrangement of o. 
Aminophenylethylcarbonate to o. Oxyphenylure- 
thane.'' Committee : Professors Nef and Donaldson, 
Associate Professor S. W. Stratton and all other mem- 
bers of the departments immediately concerned. 



The Final Examination of Nbls L. T. Nblson for 
the degree of PhJ>. will be held June 19, in Room 13, 
Botanical Laboratory, at 3: 00 p.m. Principal subject. 
Botany ; secondary subject. Histology. Thesis : ^Re- 
vision of the North American Species of Solanum.'' 
Committee: Associate Professor Loeb, Professor 
Coulter, Dr. Eycleshymer, and all other members of 
the departments immediately concerned. 



The Final Examination of Thomas J bffsbson Plant 
for the degree of A.M., will be held, June 19, at 4:00 
P.M., in Room 7 C, Cobb Hall. Principal subject. 
History ; secondary subject, Political Science. Thesis : 
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"AmericsnClaiflutoTezaa.'* Committee: ProfeeeorB 
Terrj and Judson, AssiBtant Professor Hill» and all 
other membera of the departments immediately con* 
cerned. 

The final Examination of Hsxtbt Lawbenob 
ScHooLCBAFT for the degree of Ph.D., win be held 
Jane 20, hi Room 7 C, Cobb Hall, at 3: 00 p.m. Prin- 
cipal subject : History ; secondary subject. Philosophy. 
Theeia: '*The Genesis of the Grand Remonstrance." 
Oommittee: Professor Terry, Assistant Professors 
Xaad and Vincent, and all other members of the 
departments immediately concerned. 



The Final Examination of Ai;ta Annette Harmon 
for the degree of A.M. will be held June 21, at 9:00 
AJL, in Room 2 C, Cobb Hall. Principal subject. So- 
ciology ; secondary subject. Literature (in English), 
'nieeis : ** University Extension for Rural Communi- 
ties." Committee: Professors Small, Moulton, and 
James, and all other members of the departments 
immediately concerned. 



The Final Examination of Ruthella Bbbnabd 
HflBT fdr the degree of PhJiI., will be held in Room 
^QCobb^^ Hall, Jm^BIJ ttt<tdf00 ajm. MPrifioipBlMb- 
ieet, History. Thesis: ** Toleration in Maryland." 
Committee : Professors Terry and A. C. Miller and all 
o&er members of the department immediately con- 
cerned. 



The Final Examination of Euobnb Mobbow 
ViOLBTTE for the degree of A.M., will be held, Juoe 21, 
in Boom 7 C, Cobb Hall, at 4:00 p.m. Principal sub- 
ject, History. Committee: Professor Terry, Dr. 
Hatfield, and all other members of the department 
immediately concerned. 



The Final Examination of Whxiam Hbnbt Glass- 
COOK for the degree of PhJM. will be held June 22, at 
3:00p.ic.,in Room 13, Anatomical Laboratory. Princi- 
pal subject, Philosophy; secondary subject, Peda- 
gogy. Thesis: "Embodiment of Tennyson's Personal 
Srperience in the Ethical Content of his Poetry." 



Committee : Assistant Professor Mead, Associate Pro- 
fessor Thurber, Assistant Professor Reynolds, and all 
other members of the departments immediately con- 
cerned. 

The Final Examination of William Fbank Mon- 
CBiBFF, Jb., for the degree of PB.M., will be held, June 
22, in Room 30 Anatomical Laboratory, at 9:00 a.m. 
Principal subject. Philosophy; secondary subject. 
Pedagogy. Thesis : ^ Mathematics —Educational 
Value and Methods." Committee: Assistant Pn>- 
fessor Mead, Associate Professor Thurber, Ptof^ssor 
Bolza, and all other membera of the departmeati 
immediately concerned. 



The Final Examination of Lauba Stanlbt Diokbt 
for the degree of 8.M. was held June 6 in Room 7 C, 
Cobb Hall, at 4:00 p.m. Principal subject. History. 
Thesis: ''Calais During the Hundred Years' War." 
Committee: Professor Terry, Assistant Professor 
Thomas, and all other members of the department 
immediately concerned. 



IMPOBTANT OFVIOXAL MBBTINOS« 

iDhe littentioh of members of the £^aculty is called 
to the following official meetings, at which their at- 
tendance is desired : 
Sundajff June 18: 

3: 30 P.M., Baccalaureate Prayer Service. 
4:00 P.M., Baccalaureate Vesper Service. 
Friday, June 30: 

2:00 P.M., Meeting of the University Congre- 
gation. 
Saturday, July 1: 

3:00 P.M., The Twenty-ninth Convocation. 
7:00 P.M., The Congregation Dinner. 
Sunday, July 2: 

4:00 P.M., The Convocation Vesper Service. 
The consultation hour at the beginning of the quar- 
ter should not be overlooked. 

William R. Habphb, 
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CALeHDAR. 
JUttE, 16-24 1890. 

Friday, Juitb 16. 

Chapel- Assembly : Divinity School. — Chapel, Cobb 

Hall. 10:30 A.M. 
Division Lecture before Division VI of the Junior 

Colleges by the President, President's Office, Has- 

keU, 10:30 a.m. 
Pinal Examination of J. M. P. Smith, Room 21, Has- 
kell, 9: 30 A.M. (see p. 62). 
Final Examination of B. I. Bishop, Boom 14 C, Cobb, 

2:00 p.m. (seep. 62). 
Final Examination -of F. A. Howe, Room 5 D, Cobb, 

4:00 PM. (see p. 62). 
JSenior College Finals in Public Speaking, Kent 

Theater, 8:00 p.m. 

Saturdat, June 17. 
Meetings of Faculties and Boards : 

The Administrative Board of the University Press, 
8:30 a.m. 

The Administrative Board for the Recommendation 
of Teachers, 8:30 a.m.. 

The Administrative Board of Student Organiza- 
tions, Publications, and Exhibitions, 10:00 a.m. 

The Faculty of the Ogden (Graduate) School of 
Science, 10:00 a.m. 

The Faculty of the Divinity School, 11:30 a.m. 

Sunday, June 18. 
Baocalaurbatb Sunday. — Baccalaureate Prayer 
^ Service is held in Congregation Hall, Haskell, 

3:30 p.m. 
The Baccalaureate Address is given by the President 

of the University in Kent Theater, 4: 00 p.m. 
Union meeting of the Y. M. C. A. and Y. W. C. A., 

Association Room, Haskell, 7:00 p.m. 

Subject : ** The Stody of the LiTes of Good Men as an Aid 
to the Christian Life/' address by Professor Mathews. 

Monday, June 19. 
Chapel -Assembly : Junior Colleges. — Chapel, Cobb 
Hall, 10:30 am. (required of Junior College Stu- 
dents). 



Final Examination of C. A. Ellwood, Cobb, 2 C, 
9:00 a.m. 

Final Examination of J. E. Arnold, Room 11, Haskell, 
9:30 a.m. . 

Final Examination of Ph. M. Johnson, Room 15, Has- 
kell, 2:00p.m. 

Final Examination of J. H. Ransom, Room 20, Kent 
Chemical Laboratory, 3:00 p.m. 

Final Examination of Nels L. T. Nelson, Room 13, 
Botanical Laboratory, 3:00 pjf. 

Final Examination of T. J. Plant, Cobb, 7 C, 4:00 

P.M. 

Germanic Club meets in German Library, Cobb Hall, 
4:00 p.m. 

Mr. Meyer : " Lenan's Natoranschanmig in seinen letsteo 

Jahren.'* 
Miss Deiinst: ** Steiner, Goethe's Weltanschanong.** 

Tuesday, Junb 20. 

Quarterly Examinations (see p. 66). 
Final Examination of H. L. Schoolcraft, Cobb, 7 C, 
3:00 p.m. 

Wbdnbsday, Juns 21. 
Quarterly Examinations (see p. 66). 
Final Examination of A. A. Harmon, Cobb, 2 C, 9:00 

A.M. 

Final Examination of R. B. Mory, Cobb, 7 C, 10: 00 

A.M. 

Final Examination of E. M. Violette, Cobb, 7 C, 4:00 

P.M. 

Thubsday, Junb 22. 

Quarterly Examinations (see p. 66). 

Final Examination of W. F. MoncrieflP, Jr., Room 30, 
Anatomical Laboratory, 9:00 a.m. 

Final Examination of W. H. Glasscock, Room 13, Ana- 
tomical Laboratory, 3:00 p.m. 

Fbiday, June 23, 

TO Friday, Junb 30, 

Quabtebly Rbcbss. 



Material for the UNIVSHSITY BECOBD moat be sent to the Beoorder by THUBSDAT, 8:80 A.1C., in 
order to be publiahed in the issue of the aame week. 
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BiiEfS OK Propositions to be considebed by the Univebsity 

COMQBEQATIOM AT ITS FIFTEENTH MEETINO, JUNE 80, 1899, 



I. That more Oourses of Inttruotion in the Junior 
Colleses shall be siven by older members of the 
Faculties. 

Mr, Cappsfor the affirmative: 

The relatire proportion of men of experience giving 
instruction in the Junior Colleges has diminished in 
the last few years, to the detriment 

a) of the quality of the work in general in this de- 
partment of the University, and 

6) of the departments which have most largely made 
use of younger instructors. The newly entering stu- 
dent often finds himself under less competent instruc- 
tion than he enjoyed in the preparatory school. It 
should be practicable for each instructor of profes- 
sorial rank to give at least one course in the Junior 
Colleges each year. 

Mr. Blackburn for the negative: 

[The statistics given here are taken from the AnnounoemontB 
issaed NoTember 2&, 1898.] 

1. Courses are offered for the current year to Junior 
students in 17 deimrtments (exclusive of Elocution 



and Physical Culture). The courses offered number 
in all 205, in regard to 16 of which the announcements 
do not furnish information that can be used in this 
brief. Of the remaining 189, 



15 are giyen by 7 P{;ofo«8or8 



in 6 Departments 



18 " '* " 8 AsBociato Professors in 

40 •• '• " 14 Assistant Professors in 11 •• 

71 " ** •* 20 Instructors in 10 " 

15 " " " 2 Associates in 8 

18 " *• " 5 Assistants in 4 

8 " *• " Docents 

9 " " " FeUows 

About 36 per cent, of the Junior courses, there- 
fore, are given by those who hold a rank of assistant 
professor or higher, and about 36 per cent, by instruc- 
tors. Of the former there are 29 that have Junior 
courses, of the latter, 20. Only 19 per cent, of the 
Junior courses are. in the hands of associates and 
assistants. The inference from these figures is that 
the Junior courses are in general in the hands of those 
who hold a fairly high rank in the Faculty. 

2. The number of years since graduation is as 
follows : 

Professors 28 (lowest, 17) 

Associate Professors - - -15 (lowest, 11) 

Assistant Professors - • - 18 (lowest, 8) 

Instmctors 11 (lowest, 4) 

Associates ..... 9 (lowest, 0) 

Assistants ..... 4 (lowest, 1) 

The inference from these figures is that the Junior 
courses are in the charge of teachers of experience. 

3. The seventeen departments that offer 205 Junior 
courses offer 261 Senior courses and 349 Graduate 
courses. If the higher oflScers of instruction offer 
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more Junior courses, it follows that more Senior and 
Graduate courses will be assigned to instructors, as- 
sociates, and assistants. It is not necessary to point 
out that the University should make provision for 
thorough instruction not only in the 200 courses 
offered to the Juniors, but also in the 600 offered to 
Seniors and Graduates. 

4. The passage of the resolution offered can be 
urged only on the assumption that if more Junior 
courses were in charge of the older members of the 
Faculty, the work would be better done. But this is 
by no means certain in an institution where, as in all 
universities of high rank, appointment to the higher 
positions is based on some special qualification. For 
most of the Junior courses general good scholarship 
and skill and faithfulness in teaching are of more 
value than mastery of a specialty. On the other hand, 
special scholarship and acquaintance with research 
methods are called for in the later courses, when the 
student begins to specialize. 

5. In view of the facts given above, it is plain that 
in general the older members of the Faculty are 
already giving to Junior courses quite as large a share 
of their time as could wisely be given. It is doubtful 
if more time could be given to them without neglect 
of other courses, and there seems to be no reason for 
the passage of the resolution by the Congregation. If 
there seems to be a disposition in any particular 
department to disregard the earlier work of the student 
and to give it less care and attention than it deserves 
such cases can well be left to the President and the 
Senate, who are charged with the care of educational 
questions. 



H. That the present Seminar Policy in the University 
is not satiflfaotory. 

Mr. W, R. Harper: 

1. A true seminar policy would seem to have been 
violated, when the number of students has been 
allowed to become too great ; when a lecture course 
has been substituted ; when certain undergraduate 
students have been admitted ; when too many sem- 
inars have been announced (at the same time) in a 
given department ; when an instructor has planned to 
carry two seminars at one time ; when too small an 
amount of work has been demanded of the students. 

2. The cases in which these abuses have occurred 
have been few, and have diminished in number during 
the last two years. 



3. a) A strictly seminar-method is used in many 
four and five-hour courses, b) Some departments, 
have abandoned the two-hour seminar, c) In some 
departments, e.gr., Political Science, Political Economy 
Semitic, most, if not all, of the seminars are offered by 
the instructor as a third course. 

4. In general, no considerable abuse of the policy 
seems at present to prevail. 

Mr.S. W, Cutting: 

It has boon ar^ed by critics of the proBont administratioii of 
the seminars offered in thie Uniyersity : 

a) That undergraduates are frequently allowed to 
join seminars intended for graduate work; b) That 
some seminars include so many students as to permit 
but little personal contact with the director of the 
group ; c) That lecture courses are sometimes sched- 
uled as seminars ; d) That some instructors conduct 
two seminars during a single Quarter ; e) That direc- 
tion of thesis- work is sometimes scheduled and 
accredited as a seminar ; f) That too many seminars 
are conducted by instructors below the professorial 
rank, and g) That the graduate membership of cer- 
tain seminars includes such varying degrees of capacity 
and preparation as to make successful cooperation 
impossible. 

An examination of the accompanying table of 
statistics (Rec. p. 71) concerning the seminars of the 
Autumn Quarter, 1898, reveals the following facts : 

1. Of a total of 1.% registrations for seminar work. 
120, or over 88 per cent, were Graduate students ; 10 
Divinity students, and only 6 Senior College students, 
constituted the remainder. 

2. The largest group contained in any single sem- 
inar number but 23 students, of whom 21, or over 91 
per cent, were graduates ; 90 per cent, of the second 
largest group of 18 were graduates. 

3. Not a single instructor conducted more than ooe 
seminar during the Quarter. 

4. Twenty-six instructors offered seminar work, of 
whom 25, or over 90 per cent., were of professorial 
rank ; 17 were professors, 5 were associate professors, 

In the light of these facts criticisms indicated above 
as a, &, d, and /, seem ill-founded as far as the Autumn 
Quarter is concerned. Objections denoted here as 
c, e, and gr, touch the individual methods of work fol- 
lowed by the directors of seminars, and can be 
neither sustained nor refuted by any tangible evidence 
within the reach of the committee. 
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Statistics op thb Seminab Courses Offebed foe the Autumn Quabtbb, 1898. 



Depaktmbnt 



Philosophy - - - - - 

Pedaffon - - - - - 

PoliticaJ Economy - - . - 

Political Scienco . . . . 

Hifltory ..... 

Sociology • • - ' • 

Semitic . . - . . 
Sanskrit and Indo-Enropean Philology 
Greek 

Latin ...... 

Romance ..... 

Germanic ..... 

Eoglish 

Zoology . . . . - 

Physioloffy . . . - - 

Neurology ..... 
Systematic Theology 
Chorch History - - . . 



18 Departments 



NUMBBB OF 

Seionabs 



2 (9+2) 
2* 

1 
1 

2t 

8 (^fs+o; 

1 
1 

1 

2 (16 + 4) 

1 

1 

8 (1+2+8) 

1 
1 
1 

1 
1 



26 



Rank of Instbvctobs 



( One Head ProfeBSor 
\ One Assiatant Professor 

Two Associate Professors 

Head Prnfessor 

Head Profc^ssor 
( One Head Professor 
/ One Professor 
I One Head Professor 
•j One Professor 
( One Associate Professor 

Head Professor 

Associate 

Head Professor 
5 One Head Profeesor 
\ One Professor 

Assistant Professor 

Assistant Professor 
5 One Professor 
\ Two Associate Professors 

Head Professor 

Associate Professor 

Head Professor 

Head Professor 

Head Professor 



26Instractorst 



Gbaduatb 
Studbnts 



10 

1 
7 

1 

21 



2 
17 

18 

7 


8 

6 
8 
2 



lao 



DrVINITT 

Students 



10 



Sbn. Col. 
Students 



ToTiii No. 
Students 



11 

1 
8 
1 

28 

10 

4 
2 
17 

20 

7 


10 

6 
3 
2 



186 



♦One withdrawn because of illness of Instructor. 

fOne Cours« withdrawn at end of two weeks. 

% Thirteen Head Professors, 4 Professors, 5 Associate Professors, 8 Assietant Professors, 1 Associate. 



Phi Beta Kappa. 

All members of the Phi Beta Kappa connected with 
the University as members of the Graduate Schools, 
of the Faculties, or the Board of Trustees are requested 
to hand their names to Mr. Hatfield that they may be 
enrolled as charter members of the Beta Chapter. 

The formal installation of the Chapter and the 
initiation of members will take place at Kent Theater, 
Saturday July 1, 10:30 a.m. Members of the Chapter 
and members-elect will meet in Walker Museum at 
10: 15 sharp. The official cap and gown will be worn. 

The following have been elected to membership in 
the Phi Beta Kappa. 



lU.t 



I.* 



Bertha Bamet. 

Lrdia Branns. 

Edith Hand Bullifl. 

Uatilde Castro. 

John Joseph Clarkaon. 

Harry Norman Gottlieb. 

Alice Lachmund. 

Charles Lindsey Burroughs. 
Lncie Hammond. 
Pearl Louise Hunter. 
Arthur Taber Jones. 
Ehzabcth Margaret Noll. 



Ella Christina Lonn. 
Mary Chapman Moore. 
Nannie Qourley Oglevee. 
Bertha Adelia Pattengill. 
Arthur Richard Schweitzer. 
Clara Morton Welch. 



Il.t 



Susan Whipple Lewis, '95. 
Lndwig Loeb, "96. 
Angeline Loesch, '98. 
Mary Evelyn Lovejoy, *97. 
Mary Louise Marot, *94. 
John Preston Mentzer, *98. 
Wesley Clair Mitchell. '96. 
William Eugene Moffatt, *96. 
Ella Maria Osgood, '97. 
Anna Lockwood Peterson, '99. 
Grace Gibson Pinkerton, '98. 
Inez Dwight Rice, *98. 
Morris J. Rubel, '97. 
Max Darwin Slimmer, '97. 
Arthur Whipple Smith, "98. 
Kenneth Gardner Smith, '96. 
Emily Churchill Thompson, '97. 
Helen Bradford Thompson, '97. 
Donald Shurtloff Trumbull, '97. 
Alice Van Vliet, '96. 
Henry Whitwell, Wales, Jr.. '96. 
William English Walling, '97. 
Frank Howard Wescott, '97. 
Susan Helen Ballon, '97. 
Max Batt, ^97. 
Ethel Ella Beers, '97. 



Carolyn Louise Brown, *97. 
Paul Fant Carpenter, '95. 
Lucy Hamilton Carson, '98. 
Mary Castle, '95. 
Mary Maynard Chalmers, '96. 
Henry Love Clarke, '96. 
Irene Ingalls Cleaves, '98. 
Elizabeth Teasdale Coolidge. 

'96. 
Grace Darling. '97. 
Helen Eelchner Darrow, '99. 
Frank Winans Dignan, '97. 
Edith Bumham Foster, '97. 
Joseph C. Friedman, '96. 
Frederic Mayor Giles, '98. 
Rose Adele Gilpatrick, ^96. 
Fannie Steele Hay, '97. 
John Charles Hesider, '96. 
Robert Lee Hughes, '95. 
John I. Jegi, *96. 
Victor Oscar Johnson, '96. 
Eleanor Lauder Jones, *96. 
Florence Rachael Jones, '99. 
Minnie Lester, '99. 
Mary Catherine Lewis, '95. 



Hugh James Polkey. 
Annie Bowlend Reed. 
Frank Leland Tolman. 
Mario Katharine Werkmoister. 



Men 
Women 



Total 



A.B. 
9 
14 

23 



Ph.B. 
6 
13 

19 



S.B. 

7 

1 

8 



Total. 
22 
28 

50 



•With 24 Mj. credit. 



t With 33 Mj. credit. 



$ Graduates of the Colleges, 1895-1899. 
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Oefioial Notices, 



IMPOBTAKT OFPIOIAL MEBTINGB. 

The attention of members of the Faculty is called 
to the following official meetings, at which their at- 
tendance is desired : 

Friday, June 30: 

2:00 P.M., Meeting of the University Congre- 
gation. 

Saturday, July 1: 

3:00 P.M., The Twenty-ninth Convocation. 
7:00 P.M., The Congregation Dinner. 

Sunday, July 2: 

4:00 P.M., The Convocation Vesper Service. 

The consultation hour at the beginning of the quar- 
ter should not be overlooked. 

William R. Harpeb, 

President, 



By action of the University Council taken June 10, 
1899, all courses for the Summer Quarter in the Uni- 
versity, whether in the Divinity School, the Graduate 
Schools, or the Colleges, will begin on Monday, July 3, 
1899. 



Rbpobts fob the Spbing Quabtbb. — All instruc- 
tors are requested to observe that all reports for 
courses given during the Spring Quarter are due at 
the Recorder's Office (or the Faculty Exchange) not 
later than 12:00 m., Monday, June 26. It is of the 
utmost importance that every course be recorded 
fully and promptly. Blanks will be furnished through 
the Faculty Exchange not later than Tuesday, June 20. 
The Univebsity Recobder. 



Calemdah, 

JUME 23-JULY /, 1899. 

Fbioay, June 23, 

To Fbiday, June 90, 

Quabteblt Recess. 

Friday, June 30. 
alumni day. 

Matriculation and Registration of Incoming Students, 
9:00 A.M.-4.00P.M. 

Alumni Luncheon in Haskell Museum, 12:30 p.m. 

Alumni meet for Annual Business Meeting in Kent 
Theater, 2:00 p.m. 

The University Congregation meets in Congregation 
Hall, Haskell Museum, 2:00 p.m. 

Alumni Base Ball Game and Band Concert on Mar- 
shall Field, 3:30 p.m. 

Alumni Banquet at the Quadrangle Club, 6:30 p.m. 

Alumni Sing and Promenade, 9:30 p.m. 

Satubday, July 1. 
poundeb's day. 

The Graduate Matutinal is held at the President's 
House, 8:30 a.m. 

Matriculation and Registration of Incoming Students, 
8:30a.m.-12:30p.m. 

The College Divisions at which attendance is re- 
quired meet in Cobb Hall, 10:30 a.m. 

Inauguration of the Illinois Beta Chapter of the Phi 
Beta Kappa is held in Kent Theater at 10: 30 a.m. 

Candidates for Degrees at the July Convocation meet 
with Executive Officers in Chapel, Cobb Hall, at 
2:00 p.m. 

The Twenty-Ninth Convocation is held in the Gradu- 
ate Quadrangle at 3: 00 p.m. 

The Congregation Dinner is held at the Quadrangle 
Club at 7:00 P.M. 



Material for the XTNIVUBSITT BBCOBD must be sent to the Beoorder by THUB8DAY, 8:30 A.M., in 
order to be published in the issue of the same week. 
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in. Pnblio Lectures 7i number of 908 volumes from the following sources : 

VL Official Notices 74 Books added by purchase, 759 vols., distributed as 

V. Current Events 74 follows: 

VL The Calendar 74-76 Qeneral Library, 72 vols.; Philosophy, 1 vol.; 

Pedagogy, 3 vols.; Political Economy, 2i vols.; Po- 
litical Science, 17 vols.; History, 15 vols.; Classical 
Chanb£8 ih Announcements op Courses. Archaaology, 2 vols.; Sociology, 3 vols.; Sociology 

suNNEit QUARTER, 1899. (Diviuity), 1 vol.; Anthropology, 8 vols.; Compara- 

tive Religion, 3 vols.; Semitic, 1 vol.; New Testament, 

IB. PEDAGOGY. 3 vols.; Comparative Philology, 6 vols.; Greek. 10 vols.; 

Latin, 2 vols.; Greek and Latin, 2 vols.; Romance, 

5. Educational Reforms is withdrawn. 17 ^^jg . German, 1 vol.; English, 21 vols.; Mathe- 

a General Pedagogy, an abridged course with matics, 42 vols.; Astronomy (Ryerson), 1 vol.; As- 

Principles of Teaching. [New course.] tronomy (Yerkes), 9 vols.; Physics, 1 vol.; Geology 

VI. SOCIOLOGY AND ANTHROPOLOGY. ^ vols ; ZoOlogy 2 vols.; Paleontology 273 vols.; Bot- 

any, 15 vols.; Church History, 3 vols.; Systematic 
77. English Social Philosophy will be given at 9 : 30 Theology, 3 vols.; Morgan Park Academy, 15 vols.; 
A.1I. instead of 3: 00 p.m. Dano-Norwegian, 1 vol. 

XV. ENGLISH. Books added by gift, 266 vols., distributed as 

Assistant Professor Herrick will give the courses '^"^^^ • 

announced for Mr. Damon. General Library, 245 vols.; Pedagogy, 3 vols.; His- 

tory, 9 vols.; Comparative Religion, 1 vol.; Compara- 

XXVII. BOTANY. tive Philology, 2 vols.; English, 2 vols.; Chemistry, 2 

1. Elementary Botany, DM (Barnes). The lectures vols.; Botany, 1 vol.; Church History, 1 vol. 

will be given on Mon. and Thurs. at 2:00 p.m. . Labora- Books added by exchange for University Publica- 

tory work in two sections, la, 8 : 30-10 : 30 a.m. ; 1&, tions, 63 vols., distributed as follows: 

11 :00 A.M.-l :00 P.M. General Library, 40 vols.; Political Economy, 1 vol.; 

3a, laboratory work will be done Mon. and Thurs., Sociology, 2 vols.; Semitics, 4 vols.; New Testament, 

4:00-6:00 p.m. 6 vols.; Botany, 3 vols.; Church History, 6 vola; Sys- 

Courses 3a and 6 require no laboratory fee. tematic Theology, 1 vol. 
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Public Lectubes. 

The following public lectures will be delivered dur- 
ing the first week of the Summer Quarter : 

WEDMeaOAY, 

8: 30 A.1C. HaskeU, '* Hebrew Wisdom Literature.*' 

PRBsmsNT Haspeb. 

11 :00 AM. Haskell, "Hebrew Religion as Compared with other 
Semitic Religions." Pbofbssob G. A. Smith. 

11 : 00 A.M. 17 c Cobb Hall, " Dante in English." 

Assistant Peofsssob Howland. 

4:00 P.M. Chapel/'Legalized and Non-legalixed Social Ethics/' 

Miss Janb Addams. 
Thumday, 

8:80 A.M. Haskell, ** Hebrew Wisdom Literature.'* 

President Habpeb. 

11 : 00 A.M. Haskell, *' Hebrew Religion as Compared with otlier 
Semitic Religions." Pbofessob 6. A. Smith. 

11 : 00 A.M. 17 C Cobb Hall, ** Dante in English." 

Assistant Pbofessob Howland. 

4 : 00 P.M. Chapel; "Legalised and Non-legalized Social Ethics." 
(Second lecture.) Mbs. Florence Kbllet. 

4:00 p.m. Kent Theater, **The Bible and the Greek-Roman 
Literature as Ancestral Literatures for the English 
Race." Pbopes ob Moulton. 

FltiMY. 

8:80 a.m. Haskell, ** Hebrew Wisdom Literature." 

President Habpeb. 

11 :00 A.M. HariceU, ** Hebrew Literature as compared with other 
Semitic Religions." Pbofessob G. A. Smith. 

11:00 A.M. 170 Cobb Hall, ** Dante in English." 

Assistant Pbofessob Howland. 
4:00 p.m. Chapel, " Social Ethics in City Politics." 

Bfiss Jane Addams. 

These lectures are open to members of the Univer- 
sity upon presentation of matriculation cards. Tickets 
for outsiders can be secured by making application at 
the University Extension office. 



Official Notices. 

The following person was admitted to candidacy 

for the degree named by the Faculty of the Ogden 

(Graduate) School of Science at its meeting of June 17, 

18d9: 

Per the Degree of Doctor of Philosophy : 

Forest Ray Moulton, 



By action of the University Council taken June 10, 
18d9, all courses for the Summer Quarter in the Uni- 
versity, whether in the Divinity School, the Graduate 
Schools, or the Colleges, will begin on Monday, July 3, 
1899. 



beoistbatioiv. 

The office hours of Deans for registration are as 
follows : Friday, June 90, 9:00-12:30 and 2 :00-4 :00; 
Saturday, July 1, 8:30-12:30; Monday, July 3, 8:30 
-12 : 00 (with exceptions noted below). 

Graduate students will register with Dean Judson, 
Haskell (except Monday), 8:30-10:30; Divinity Stu- 
dents with Dean Hulbert, Haskell (except Monday), 
12:00-12:30; Seniors and Juniors with Dean Tufts, 
Cobb Hall (except Monday), 8:30-10:30 and 12:00- 
12: 30 ; Unclassified Men with Dean Salisbury, Chapel, 
Cobb Hall (except Monday), 11 :00-l : 00 ; Unclassified 
Women with Dean Talbot, Chapel, Cobb Hall. 



Official copies of the Univebsitt Reoobd for the 
use of students may be found in the corridors and 
halls of the various buildings in the University quad- 
rangles. Students are requested to make themselves 
acquainted with the official actions and notices of the 
University, as published from week to week in the 
University Record. 



Current Evehus. 

Professor Edmund J. James delivered the annual 
address before the Southern Hlinois Teachers' Asso- 
ciation at Carbondale on Friday, June 16. The sub- 
ject was *' Some Social and Administrative Aspects of 
Public Elducation." 



Calendar. 

JUNE 30-t/ULY 8, 1899. 



Friday, Jtms 30. 



ALUMNI DAY. 



Matriculation and Registration of Incoming Students, 

9:00 A.M.-4.00P.M. 
Alumni Luncheon in Haskell Museum, 12:30 p.m. 
Alumni meet for Annual Business Meeting in Kent 

Theater, 2: 00 P.M. 

The University Congregation meets in Congregation 

Hall, Haskell Museum, 2:00 p.m. 
Alumni Base Ball Game and Band Concert on Mar* 

shall Field, 3: 30 P.M. 
Alumni Banquet at the Quadrangle Club, 6:30 p.m. 
Alumni Sing and Promenade, 9:30 p.m. 
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Satubdat. July 1. 

founder's DAT. 

The Qradaate Matatinal is held at the President's 
House, 8:90 a.m. 

Matriculation and Registration of Incoming Students, 
8:30 a^.-12: 30 p.m. 

The College Diyisioos at which attendance is re- 
quired meet in Cobb Hall at 10:30 a.m. 

Inauguration of the Illinois Beta Chapter of the Phi 
Beta Kappa is held in Kent Theater at 10: 30 a.m. 

AddreM by Preflident Northrop of the UniTcrsity of 
Minnecota on ** The Edaoation that our Country N eeda.*' 

Candidates for Degrees at the July Convocation meet 
with Executive Officers in Chapel, Cobb Hall, at 
2:00 pji. 

The Twenty-Ninth Convocation is held in the Gradu- 
ate Quadrangle at 4:00 p.m. 

Conrooation Address \fj Preeident Angell of the UniTersity 
of Michigan on **The Old College and the New Uni- 
veraity." 

The Congregation Dinner is held at the Quadrangle 
Club at 7:00 p.m. 



SuiTDAY, July 2. 

CX)WV0CATI01f SUNDAY. 

!nie Convocation Ves{>er Service is held in Kent 

Theater at 1:00 p.m. 

ConTO<sation Sermon by the Rev. Professor Oeorgo Adam 
Smith, D.D. Quarterly Report of the Secretary of the 
Cliristian Union. 

Union meeting of the Y. M. C. A. and Y. W. C. A., 
Association Boom, Haskell, 7:00 p.m. 

MoicDAY, July 3. 

Chapel Assembly : Junior Colleges. — Chapel, Cobb 
Hall. 10:30 a.m. (required of Junior College Stu- 
dents). 

Lectures and Recitations of the Summer Quarter 
begin in all departments and schools (see p. 74.) 

Tuesday, July 4. 
a holiday. 
A Patriotic Service is held in the Graduate Quadrangle 
at 10:30 A.M. 

Dr. Frank W. Oitnsaulua deUvers the addreee. 

President A. H. Strong, D.D., of Rochester Theological 

Setninary speaks in the Graduate Quadrangle at 

4:00 P.M. on "The Progress of Theological Thought 

in the last Fifty Years." 

The XJDiversity Military Band gives a Concert at 5: 00 

P.IL 

A Universiiy Reception to Incoming Students is held 
in the Women's Quadrangle 5: 00-7:00 p.m. 

Material for the UNIVBRSITY BBOOBD moat 
order to be publiahed in the issue of the same week. 



Wbdkesday, July 5. 
Public Lectures : 
"Hebrew Wisdom literature,^ Congregation Hall, 

Haskell, 8:30 aoc, by President Harper. 
** Hebrew Religion as compared with other Semitic 

Religions," Congregation Hall, Haskell, 11:00 

A.M., by Professor Smith. 
" Dante in English." 17 C Cobb Hall, 11:00 a.m., by 

Assistant Professor Howland. 
'* Legalized and Non -legalized Social Ethics," Chapel, 

Cobb Hall, 4:00 p.m., by Miss Jane Addams. 
Meeting of the Y. M. C. A. in Association Room, Has- 
kell, 7:00p.m. 

Thursday, July 6. 
Chapel-Assembly: Graduate Schools.— Chapel, Cobb 

Hall. 10:30 a.m. 
Public Lectures : 
*' Hebrew Wisdom Literature." Congregation Hall, 

Haskell, 8:30 am , by President Harper. 
*' Hebrew Religion as compared with other Semitic 

Religions," Congregation Hall, Haskell, 11:00 a.m., 

by Professor Smith. 
''Dante in English, Cobb Hall. 17 C, 11:00 a.m., by 

Assistant Professor Howland. 
<' Legalized and Non-legalized Social Ethics," 

Chapel, Cobb Hall, 4:00 p.m., by Mrs. Florence 

Kelley. 
''The Bible and the Greek -Roman Literature as 

Ancestral Literatures for the English Race," Kent 

Theater, 4:00 p.m., by Professor Moulton. 

Friday, July 7. 
Chapel -Assembly : Divinity School. — Chapel, Cobb 

Hall. 10:30 A.M. 
Public Lectures : 
*' Hebrew Wisdom Literature," Congregation Hall, 

Haskell, 8:30 a.m., by President Harper. 
" Hebrew Religion as compared with other Semitic 
Religions," Congregation Hall, Haskell. 11:00 a.m., 
by Professor Smith. 
"Dante in English" Cobb Hall 17 C, 11:00 a.m., by 

Assistant Professor Howland. 
"Social Ethics in City Politics," Chapel, Cobb Hall, 
4:00 P.M., by Miss Jane Addam& 

Saturday, July 8. 
Meetings of Faculties and Boards : 
The Administrative Board of Physical Culture and 

Athletics. 8:30 a.m. 
The Faculty of the Junior Colleges, 10:00 a.m. 
The University Senate, 11:30 a. m. 

be sent to the Recorder by THUB8DAT, 8:80 ▲.!£., in 
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OffioiAL Notices. 

The Final Examination of Sidney C. Nbwsom for 
the degree of MA. was held Friday, August 11, at 
4: 00 P.M., in Room D 3, Cobb Hal). Principal subject, 
English. Thesis: ** William Hazlitt as a Critic." 
Committee : Professors Manly, Shepardson, Schmidt- 
Wartenberg, and all other members of the departments 
immediately concerned. 



The Final Examination of Elizabeth Laetitia 
Moon for the degree of Ph.D. was held Monday, 
August 14, at 3:00 p.m., in Room 31, Haskell Museum. 
Principal subject. Comparative Religion ; secondary 
subject. Sociology. Thesis: "Ideas of Future Life 
among the Algonkins." Committee : Professors Good- 
speed and A. W. Small, Dr. Schwill, and other mem- 
bers of the departments immediately concerned. 



The Final Examination of Frederick Ernest Beck- 
MANN for the degree of Ph.D. will be held Friday, 
August 25, at 3:00 p.m., in Room B 10, Cobb Hall. 
Principal subject, Romance ; secondary subject, Ger- 
manic. Thesis : ^ Spanish Influences in Eichendorff." 
Committee : Professor Howland, Dr. von Klenze, Dr. 
Schwill, and all other members of the departments 
immediately concerned. 



Official copies of the Univbbsity Rboobd for the 
use of students may be -found in the corridors and 
halls of the various buildings in the University quad- 
rangles. Students are requested to make themselves 
acquainted with the official actions and notices of the 
University, as published from week to week in the 
University Rbcord. 



The Universitt Elememtahy School 

GROUP Vll. 

[Continuation of work reported in the Univbbsitt Rbcord, 
November 25, 1898, February 8 and April 21, 1899. Arerage age 
of chUdren, ten years.] 

With the Spring Quarter the subject in history was 
the discovery and explorations in America, taking up 
especially those which opened up and settled the 
Northwest. The best available story of the life of each 
explorer was read by the children, then they summed 
up the chief points and wrote their own record. The 
books from which these stories were read were left 
where the children could get them and read further 
if they so desired. 

The life of Columbus was read first, and the presence 
in Jackson Park of the models of the " Nina," "Pinta " 
and " Santa Maria," and of La Rabida, added interest 
to the story. In the discussion as to the honor due 
Columbus for his voyage, the children were at first 
puzzled by the fact that Columbus was not the first 
to state his belief in the rotundity of the earth, and 
possibly not the first to make the voyage. But when 
they had come to the fact that he was the first to or- 
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The University Conqheqation, 



The Fifteenth Meeting. 

The fifteenth meeting of the University Congrega- 
tion, which was held June 30, 1899, was one of special 
interest and importance. As is known to members and 
friends of the University, the Congregation is, as the 
President of the University has said, **a body which 
includes all the faculties, which serves as a channel for 
the expression of the public sentiment of the Univer- 
sity in reference to questions which concern either a 
single faculty or all combined .... It serves as a general 
university body which considers questions of general 
policy and g^ves expressions of opinion concerning 
them." In the words of the statute by which the 
Congregation was created, it *' holds stated meetings 
quarterly in connection with the convocation exercises 
to consider subjects referred to it, and to make recom- 
mendations to the governing bodies of the University. 
If the Congregation formally disapproves a regulation 
enacted by any faculty of the University, it is the duty 
of such faculty within four weeks to reconsider its 
action and to report through the Senate or the Coun- 
cil to the Congregation at its next meeting. The Con- 
gregation recommends to the board of trustees the 
convocation orator and conducts the celebration of 
Founder's Day." 

The Congregation is composed, not merely of the 
officers of administration and instruction, but also of 
all doctors of philosophy of the University and elected 
representatives of the bachelors of divinity, the masters 
and bachelors of arts, philosophy and science, elected 
officers of affiliated colleges and honorary members rec- 
ommended by the Senate and elected by the Congrega- 
tion. Up to the date of the fifteenth meeting, but 
three honorary members had been elected : Messrs. 
John D. Rockefeller, Martin A. Ryerson and Marshall 
Field. 

The following matters of significance may be re- 
ported from the fifteenth meeting : 

1. The result of the annual elections of representa- 
tives from the alumni bodies of the University to 
membership in the Congregation was announced : 

From the masters of arts, literature and science: 
C. W. Barnes, Agnes Lathe, H. P. Learned, G. C. 
Sikes, Madeleine W. Sikes. 

From the bachelors of divinity: C. W. Brinstad, 
J. F. Mills, W. M. Blanchard, G. Braker, D. B. Coon, 
W. C. McNaul, H. A. Fisk, J. F. Sanders, D. W. 
Hurlburt and S. E. Price. 

From the bachelors of arts, literature and science : 
Jas. P. Gardner, E. B. Tolman, J. Ridlon, W. L. Bur- 



nap, G. Sutherland, H. T. Clendening, H. A. Howe, 
E. L. Jayno, G. M. Lambertson, Frank Walsh. 

2. A brief statement was made by the Recorder io 
commemoration of two members of the CongregatioD 
deceased during the year. 

Dr. Temple S. Hoyne was the son of Thomas Hoyne, 
a well-known lawyer, and one of the founders of the 
University. Dr. Hoyne was the first graduate from 
the old University who completed the full college 
course. He entered the University in 1859 at its open- 
ing and graduated as one of the members of the class 
of 1863. 

Professor Thomas C. Roney was a member of the class 
of 1878. After serving in a neighboring institution of 
learning for some years as professor of English, he 
connected himself with the publishing house of A. C. 
McCliirg & Co., and at the opening of the Armour 
Institute became a member of the faculty of that 
institution and was director of the academic depart- 
ment. For the last few years of his life he was the 
dean of the faculty. 

The announcement was made that the alumni bad 
elected the following persons to membership in the 
Congregation for the unexpired terms of Messrs. 
Hoyne and Roney as follows : 

In place of Dr. Hoyne, N. C. Wheeler. 

In place of Professor Roney, J. D. S. Rigga 

3. The Congregation unanimously elected to 
honorary membership Mr. George Noble Carman, 
dean of the Lewis Institute. 

4. The committee appointed to gather material 
respecting a plan for the retirement of officers of in- 
struction on pensions reported as follows : 

To THE Univbrsity Congreoation : 

The committee to whom was referred the subject 
of some recommendation about Pensions or Retiring 
Allowances for members of the faculties of the Uni- 
versity of Chicago, beg leave to report as follows : 

1) The great expense of living in a larffe city like 
Chicago, and the comparatively small salaries received 
by those who devote their lives to the profession of 
teaching, combine to make the subject of provision 
for old age or for possible disability a very important 
one, this being increasingly marked in the case of 
those who have children to educate, or who have 
others dependent upon them for support. 

2) A somewhat extensive correspondence with 
representatives of the faculties and governing bodies 
of leading institutions of learning, and an examination 
of the scanty literature upon this particular phase of 
pension provisions have failed to disclose any satis- 
factory plan, which the committee can recommend for 
favorable consideration. The inequalities in the ages 
of members of our faculties and in the salaries received, 
taken with the smallness of the number of interested 
individuals, prevent the adoption of any such scheme 
as those in force among policemen, firemen, public 
school teachers and other classes of people, where 
comparative equality of salaries is joined with the 
presence of a large body of contributing individuals. 
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3) In cases where definite steps in the direction of 
retiripg allowances have been taken, notably at Co- 
lumbia, Yale and Harvard, the University authorities 
have taken the initiative, and have provided for half 
pay for these who have reached the age of eixty or 
sixty-tlvo years, and at the same time have given 
twenty or twenty-five years of active service to the 
institution, in certain cases a number of years of 
service being arbitrarily added to the time of actual 
6er?ice to meet the needs of particular individuals 
whose work in the institution began late in life. 
Where such arrangements have been made, the f uods 
required have been taken from the available resources 
of the university, or, as at Harvard, have been partly 
provided by means of a special endowment contributed 
by interested friends of education. 

4) The committee therefore recommends to the Con- 
gregation that the subject of Retiring Allowances be 
commended to the Board of Trustees of the University 
of Chicago for their favorable consideration, fully 
believing, that while there may be no need of drawing 
upon this fund for any professor for a number of years, 
the efficiency of every member of the staff would be in- 
creased by the partial removal of a source of constant 
anxiety regarding a competence after working years 
are past. 

Respectfully submitted, 

Francis W. Shepardson, 
J. Laurence Laughlin, 
Eliakim H. Moore. 
The report was adopted. 

5. A question proposed at a previous meeting for 
discussion at this meeting excited much interest. It 
was as follows : 

Resolved: That while it is the privilege of every 
member of the University to entertain whatsoever 
opinion he may choose concerning controverted ques- 
tions of public interest, and to express that oi)inion in 
any proper way and on any proper occasion, it is never- 
theless desirable that ^eat care should be taken to 
avoid involving the University, even by remote impli- 
cation, in such controverted matters ; that all actions 
and expressions of opinion on such subjects should be 
scrupulously dissociated from all University relations, 
BO far as possible ; that by such scrupulous regard for 
the good standing of the University in the opinion of all 
classes real freedom of speech and of action will be 
promoted. 

After full consideration the Congregation adopted 
in place of the statement presented for discussion 
the following : 

Resolved: 

1. That the principle of complete freedom of speech 
on all subjects has from the beginning been regarded 
as fundamental in the University of Chicago, as has 
been shown both by the attitude of the President and 
the Board of Trustees, and by the actual practice of 
the President and the professors. 

2. That this principle can neither now nor at any 
future time be called in question. 



3. That it is desirable to have it clearly understood 
that the University, as such, does not appear as a 
disputant on either side, upon any public question; 
and that the utterances which any professor may 
make in public are to be regarded as representing his 
own opinions only. 

6. Another subject for discussion was the following: 
** That it is advisable to abolish the requirement of 

a thesis for the master's degree." 

The committee appointed to present this topic 
reported, through Professor Shorey. 

The report was adopted and ordered printed in the 
University Record. 

7. The election of officers resulted as follows : 

For Vice President (Summer Quarter), Professor E. 
J. James. 

For Treasurer (year 1899-1900), Dr. James H. Boyd. 

For Marshal (year 1899-1900), Assistant Professor 
George E. Vincent. 

8. The Right Reverend J. L. Spalding, bishop of 
Peoria, having been nominated as convocation orator 
for the October Convocation, the nomination was 
approved. 

9. The following subjects for discussion were 
accepted for the sixteenth meeting of the Congrega- 
tion to be held October 3, 1899. 

a) " That to require university service of fellows is 
unsatisfactory." (Committee: Prof essors Judson and 
Hale.) 

b) "That selected courses on the Theory of Music 
be accepted for university credit." (Committee: 
Messrs. Abbott and A. C. Miller.) 

c) **That the administrative advantages secured by 
requiring students to register for two quarters in 
advance are insufficient to counterbalance the educa- 
tional disadvantages of the requirement." (Com- 
mittee : Messrs. Tufts and A. W. Small.) 

d) ** That the list of changed words contained in the 
list of improved spellings adopted by the N. E. A. be 
adopted for use in all official University publications." 
(Committee : Messrs. Chamberlin and Shorey.) 

The Congregation dinner was held at the Quadrangle 
Club Saturday evening, July 1, at 7:00 p.m. In con- 
nection with the dinner, toasts were responded to by 
the following gentlemen : President Angell of the 
University of Michigan, whose subject was " The Com- 
panionships of Learning;" President Strong of 
Rochester Theological Seminary who spoke on 
** Changes in CollegeP Life ; " Professor Geo. Adam 
Smith and Professor Stephan Bauer who brought greet- 
ings from Scottish and Austrian Universities, respec- 
tively, and President Harper who reviewed events and 
tendencies of the University during the past year. 
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Ofpioial NoTioea, 

The Final Examination of Fredebick Ernest Beck- 
iCANN for the decree of Ph.D. will be held Friday, 
August 25, at 3:00 p.m., in Room BIO, Cobb HalL 
Principal subject, Romance ; secondary subject, Ger- 
manic. Thesis : '* Spanish Influences in Eichendorff.'* 
Committee : Professor Howland, Dr. von Klenze, Dr. 
Schwill, and ail other members of the departments 
immediately concerned. 



The Final Examination of Robert Leb Hughes for 
the degree of A.M. will be held Tuesday, August 29, 
at 4.-00 P.M., in Room 1 C, Cobb Hall. Principal sub- 
ject. Political Science; secondary subject. History. 
Thesis: **The Constitutional History of Illinois 1818- 
48." Committee : Professors Judson, Qoodspeed, 
Henderson, and all other instructors in the depart- 
ments immediately concerned. 



The Final Examination of Malcolm William 
Wallace for the degree of Ph.D. will be held Friday, 
September 1, at 3:00 p.m., in Room 3 D, Cobb Hall. 
Principal subject, English ; secondary subject, Peda- 
gogy. Thesis: "The Influence of Plautus on the 
Dramatic Literature of England in the Sixteenth 
Century." Committee : Professor Manly, Associate 
Professor Tufts, Assistant Professor Hill, and all other 
instructors in the departments immediately concerned. 



The BHnal Examination of Flobis Winton Einos- 
LBT for the degree of B.D. will be held on Monday, 
September 18, at 2:00 p.m., in Room 36, Haskell 
Museum. Principal subject. Church History; sec- 
ondary subject, Homiletics. Thesis: " Machiavelli." 
Committee : Professors Hulbert, Johnson, Moncrief, 
Anderson, Henderson, and all other instructors in the 
departments immediately concerned. 



Calendar, 

AUeUST 26-eEPTEMB£/i 1, 1899, 



Fbidat; August 25. 

Chapel-Assembly : Divinity School. — Chapel, Cobb 
Hall, 10:30 a.m. 

University Open Lecture : 

4: 00 P.M. ''The World State.*' ProfoBior Jadson, Congrega- 
tion Hall, Haskell. 



Physics Club meets in Ryerson Physical Laboratory, 

Room 32, 4:00 p.m. 

Paper: *'81ow Eleotrio Oacillationa and the Natnre of 
Indnction-foil Discharge" (with demonstrations), by 
Mr. L. Akeley. 

Sunday, August 27. 

Vesper Service is held in Kent Theater, 4:00 p.m. 

Professor Sylvcst-er Boruham, of Colgate University, will 
deliTer the address. 

Monday, August 28. 

Chapel Assembly : Junior Colleges. — Chapel, Cobb 
Hall, 10:30 a.m. (required of Junior College Stu- 
dents). 

Tuesday, August 29. 

Chapel- Assembly : Senior Colleges. Chapel, Cobb Hall. 
10:30 A.M. (required of Senior College Students). 

University Open Lectures : 

4: 00 P.M. "Natire Raoes of North Amorioa." Associate 
Professor Starr, Congregation Hall, Haskell. 

4:00 P.M. *' Electricity and Magnetism." Associate Pro- 
fessor Stratton, Ryerson Lecture Boom. 

Sociology Club meets in Congregation Hall, Haskell, 
8:00 p.m. 

Address: *'Tbe Eight-hour Movemont with special Refer> 
ence to the Garment Workers* Trades in Chicago,^ 



Mr. Abraham Bisno. 



by 



Wbdnbsdat. August 30. 



University Open Lectures : 

4: 00 P.M. "Some Problems in Urban Life.*' Professor 
James, Congregation Hall, HaskelL 

4:00 p.m. ** Readings from Lyrical Works of Heine.** As- 
sistant Professor ron Klenze, Cobb Hall, LfOctnre 
Boom. 

Thursday, August 31. 

Chapel -Assembly : Graduate Schools. — Chapel, Cobb 

Hall, 10:30 a.m. 

Dr. Yon Klense will speak on Gk>ethe and a Study of 
Goethe. 

University Open Lectures : 

4:00 p.m. *' Native Races of North America." Aaeodate 
Professor Starr, Congregation Hall, HaakelL 

4:00 p.m. **The Extension of the Union." Assistant Pro- 
fessor Shepardson, Congregation Hall, HaskelL 

4:00 p.m. ** Electricity and Magnetism." Associate Pro- 
fessor Stratton, Ryerson Lecture Hall. 

Fbidat, Septembbr 1. 

Chapel-Assembly : Divinity School. — Chapel, Cobb 
HalllO: 30 a.m. 

University Open Lectures : 

4:00 p.m. ''Some Problems in Urban Life.*' Prof a 
James, Congregation Hall, Haskell. 
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Official Notices. 

The following persone were admitted to candidacy 
for the degrees named by the Faculty of the Graduate 
School of Arts and Literature at its meeting of 
Aa^TiBt 5, 1899 : 

For tbe Degrae of Master of Arts: 

James Davis Garner. 
John Andrew Long. 
Benjamin Franklin Templeton. 

For the Degres of Master of Philosephy: 
£va McNaily. 

For the Degree of Doctor of Philosophy t 

Hermann Benjamin Almstedt : German and English. 

Andr6 Beziat-de-Bordes : French and Spanish. 

Annie Marion MacLean: Sociology and Political 
Science. 

Frederick Otto Schnb : German and Indo-European 
Philology. 

Xhonias K. Sidey : Latin and Greek. 



The Board of University Affiliations at meetings held 
July 15 and July 31, 1899, voted to recommend to the 
Board of Trustees of the University, Dearborn Semi- 
nary, Chicago, for affiliation with the University. 



The Final Examination of Edgar HuroHiNsoif 
Johnson for the degree of S.M. will be held Saturday. 
September 9, at 9 : 00 a.m. in Room 38, Ryerson Physical 
Laboratory. Principal subject, Mathematics. Thesis: 
** A Conf ormal Map of the Surface of a Sphere on the 
Interior of an Ellipse." Ck>mmittee : Professor Bolza, 
Associate Professor S. W, Stratton, and all other mem- 
bers of the departments immediately concerned. 



The Final Examination of Saicitel Chilss Mitchbll 
for the degree of Ph.D. will be held Monday, Sep- 
tember 11, at 3:00 p.m. in Room 1, Cobb Hall. 
Principal subject, Political Science ; secondary subject, 
(Modem) History. Thesis : ** The Change from Col- 
ony to Commonwealth in Virginia." Committee : Pro- 
fessors Judson, Goodspeed, A. C. Miller, and all other 
members of the departments immediately concerned. 



The Final Examination of Flobis Winton Kings- 
ley for the degree of B.D. will be held on Monday, 
September 18, at 2:00 p.m., in Room 36, Haskell 
Museum. Principal subject. Church History; sec- 
ondary subject, Homiletics. Thesis: " Machiavelli." 
Committee : Professors Hulbert, Johnson, Moncrief, 
Anderson, Henderson, and all other instructors in the 
departments immediately concerned. 
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The University Elementary School 

GROUP VIII. 

[Continuation of work reported in the Unitbbsity Rbcord, 
December 16, 1898, February 17 and April 28, 1889. Arerage age 
of children, eleven years.] 

The history of the city of Chicago has been followed 
from the building of Fort Dearborn and first village 
with fourteen families to about 1850. The children 
have tried to work out the problems of city government 
as they would arise. In the last report they had found 
that bridges, roads, and a fire department, would 
probably be managed best by a few officials for the 
whole village. The next developments came up when 
the history of the city was affected by the boom of 
1834. The cause of the boom — the building of the 
canal from Chicago to La Salle — had been planned 
two years before. The land five miles on either side of 
the proposed canal was surveyed and blocked out, 
each alternate block being given to the State of Illinois 
to pay for the construction of the canal. The sale of 
these blocks caused the land speculations which drew 
so many people to the city and rendered necessary the 
meeting at once of city problems. One of these was 
the *' water supply,'* still unsolved. The Chicago River 
water had been used during the early years, when it 
was a clear stream. But the building of towns on its 
banks and the beginning of navigation rendered the 
water unfit for use. The children were told of the 
custom, for a time of carrying pure water about in 
barrels and selling it from house to house. Then wells 
were sunk, but in the rapid growth of the city these 
were unsafe. So a private company undertook to 
supply pure water, and made a crib in Lake 
Michigan, and laid pipe& Owing to bad management, 
however, these were not laid deep enough, and during 
a severe winter the water froze, burst the pipes, and a 
water famine resulted. When these facts had been 
related the problem of how the matter could be 
remedied was placed before the children^ Some sug- 
gested that the company lay the pipes deeper ; some 
that the city buy out the company and manage the 
supply. This brought up the general discussion of 
municipal ownership versus private companies, and the 
children brought out the ideas that the city would have 
more money to construct better, and as it would not 
ezi>ect a profit, could supply consumers more cheaply 
than a private concern. The children were told that 
the city assumed the management of the water supply, 
and the various changes that have been made up to 
the present time. Thoy asked what was done in other 
cities, and were told of the plans of several large cities. 
The study of the city of Chicago was continued until 
the establishment of the present departments of 



government. This brought in also, the gradual narro\r 
ing of the area of counties, from the time of the divi- 
sion of the " northwest territory " into five counties, 
to the last fixing of the boundaries of Cook county. 

With a knowledge of how their own city was devel- 
oped, the next subject taken up was the formation of 
a colony, and Virginia was studied as a type of the 
southern colony. Both the history of Chicago and of 
colonies will hereafter be given in the third and fourth 
years in school. With this group it has been necessary 
to take it up at this time, as they had not had it. With 
them the colonial history was developed largely from 
original documents. Part of the time was given to 
reporting on subjects assigned, and the rest spent in 
discussion, in gathering together in good form what 
had been read, and in making of their own records. 
These records were sometimes narrative statements 
of events, and sometimes the writer personated some 
one of the colonists and wrote as though he were ex- 
periencing the hardships of pioneer life. In tbis 
account imagination was permitted to play a part. 

The number work has been connected with problems 
arising in various studies. One of these was to find 
out how much ventilation was necespary in two (a large 
and a small) rooms in the school. The children first 
measured the room and estimated its cubical con- 
tents. As one of the rooms was irregular, they had to 
deduct the cubical contents of a '* jog," which compli- 
cated the work somewhat. They found from a physi- 
ology that the amount of carbon dioxide permissible 
in a room was two parts in ten thousand. In order to 
use this in decimal form they were shown how to re- 
duce fractional parts to decimals of per cent. Enough 
problems were given on this subject to gain facility in 
managing them, then the proportion of carbon dioxide 
that could be permitted in the rooms under consider- 
ation calculated. The amount of carbon dioxide given 
out per hour by an adult, and by a child was found, 
and the time it would take to reach this limit for the 
rooms under consideration. The next part of the 
problem was to find out how much air must be admitted 
to give perfect ventilation. From a weather map they 
found the average velocity of wind in Chicago to be a 
mile a minute. This was reduced to meters; then, 
taking the area of the window as a square meter they 
estimated the amount of air that would pass through 
a room with that aperture at that velocity in a given 
time. 

In connection with their study of the development 
of spinning, they worked out the number of revolutions 
made by the small wheel in proportion to those made 
by the large wheel. 

In connection with their history of Chicago they 
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found the amount of taxes paid by certain individuals, 
and estimated their property. The school tax bill was 
presented, and worked out, and taxes in general studied. 

The work in Botany has been connected with the 
garden plot of the group. They knew that certain 
plants live out of doors all winter, but others must be 
planted each year. To find what makes the difference 
they examined perennial plants and found that those 
above ground protect themselves from the cold by 
woody fiber, while others live beneath the ground. 
In their garden beds they found that a large number 
of seedlings died before coming to maturity. They 
undertook to find out the proportion that survived. 
They counted the number of each species that ap« 
peared, and eliminated those that died before maturity, 
then tabulated the results. They found that the av- 
erage for each species was fairly uniform. The next 
problem proposed was to discover to what the survival 
of one plant over another was due. This was taken up 
first from the adaptation of roo1;s (other conditions be- 
ing approximately equal), and second from the arrange- 
ment of leaves. In both cases it was found that the 
roots and leaves of the plant that survived were best 
adapted to supply the needs of the plant. 

In addition to working out the processes of spinning 
reported in the work of younger groups, the more in- 
volved processes have been taken up with the older 
groups. These involved the advantage of the *' flyer " 
and bobbin which made it unnecessary for the spinner 
to stop to wind the spun thread, and made the differ- 
ence between so-called ''intermittent" and "continu- 
ous'' spinning. The use of rollers in drawing out the 
wool in machine spinning was next noted, and the 
arrangement of a pair of rollers moving slowly — 
through which the wool passed to a set moving rap- 
idly—thus drawing out the wool between the two sets, 
was understood from diagrams. The children were 
then taken to the Aurora Cotton mills, and examined 
the whole process as carried on by a factory- They 
went first to the basement where they saw the bales 
of ginned cotton just as they are received from the 
South. Then they examined the process of mixing 
different grades of cotton, of cleaning, opening, and 
separating inferior quality. They saw '* intermittent " 
and *' continuous*' spinning ; sizing, weaving, warping, 
and preparing for shipment. 

In Latin the work has been carried on in the same 
way as with Group VII, but as the children were able, 
they have had more to do ; and the grammar work, 
especially, has been given more attention. 

In French, conversation, stories and dramatization 
have occupied a part of the time, reading from Jeanne 
(f «4re and grammar the rest. 



Art work has consisted largely of out-of-doors 
sketching. They have drawn the simple landscai>e 
with planes of ground and sky, then more complex 
subjects as the neighborhood afforded. When com- 
pelled, by the weather to work in-doors, they have 
drawn from the model the stages of progress in spin- 
ning. 

In music in addition to the usual work of song 
learning and song analysis a baseball song has been 
composed. 



PRELmiMARY RROQRAMME OP THE SUMMER FINALS AMD THE 

Thirtieth Comvooation, Autumn 1899, 



THE FIKALS. 
Sbptbmbbr 8, FxroAV. 

8 : oo P.M. Graduate and Divinity Finals in Public Speaking for 
the Jasf/k LeiUr Print, Debate : Resolved^ " That 
the principle of the Eight -Hoar Day should be recog- 
nized by law in all industries where machinery is 
largely used." Kent ThemUr 

I 
Sbptbmbbr 15, Friday. 

8: 00 P.M. Senior College Finals, in Public Speaking, for the 
Univtrsity Prit*, Judges: the Members of the 
Senior College Faculty. Debate : Rtsolvtd^ '* That 
Municipal Ownership and Operation of Street Railways 
is Preferable to Ownership and Operation by Private 
Corporations." Ktnt Theater 

Sbptbmbbr 17, Sunday. Baccalaureate Sunday. 

3 : 30 P.M. Baccalaureate Prayer Service. Members of the Facul- 
ties and Candidates for Degrees are invited to attend. 
HasktU Oriental Mnsgum — Assembly Room 
4:00 P.M. Baccalaureate Vesper Service. 

Baccalaureate Address. The President of the Univer- 
sity. Kent Theater 

Sbptbmbbr 19, Tvbsdav. 
8 : oo-zx : 00 P.M. Senior College Reception. 



The Presidenfs Honse 



Sbptbmbbr so, sz, 99, Wbdnbsday, Thursday, Friday. 

Quarterly Examinations of the Summer Quarter. 



OONVOOATION WBEK. 

Sbptbmbbr 30, Saturday. 

9:00 A.M.-3:oop.M. Matriculatkm and Registratkm of Incoming Stu> 
dents. (The Offices of the President, the Deans, and 
the Registrar will be open. Officers of Instruction mtcf 
not ordinarily be consulted on this day.) 

8:30 A.M.-9:oop.M. Opening of the work of the College for Teachers 
and of the Class- Study Departments. The Dean and 
Secretary will be in attendance in Room 4x0, Fine Arts 
Building, 903 Michigan avenue. 
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OcTOBBR X, Sunday. Convocatum Smidtty. 

8 : 3o A.M. Bible Classes. ' HasktU Oriental Museum 

4 : oo P.M. The Convocation Vesper Service. 

The Convocation Sermon : The Reverend Frank Crane, 

Chicago. 
The Quarterly Report of the Christian Union. 

Kent TkeaUr 

8 : CO P.M. Union Meeting of the Young Men's Christian Asso- 
ciations and the Young Women's Christian Associa- 
tion. 

Haskell Oriental Museum— Association Hall 

OcTOBBR a, Monday. Convocation Day. 

8:30A.M.-xa:ooM. Matriculation and Registration of Incoming Stu- 
dents. (All University Instructors offering courses in 
the Autumn Quarter may be met at the consultation 
hours announced.) 
xa: oo M. Division Meetings of the Junior and Senior Colleges. 
Attendance required. Cobb Lecture Hall 

xa: 30 P.M. The Eighth Anniversary Chapel Assembly. 

Cobb Lecture Hall-Chanel 
a: 00 P.M. Meeting of Candidates for Degrees with the Executive 
Officers. Cobb Lecture Hall-^Cha^el 

a : 00-4 : 00 p.m. Matriculation and Registrati<m of Incoming Students. 
8 : 00 P.M. The Thirtieth University Convocation. 
The Procession. 

The Convocation Address : ** The University and The 
Teacher." The Right Reverend J. L. Spalding, 
Bishop of Peoria. 
The Conferring of Degrees. 
The President's Quarterly Statement. 

Central Music Hall 
OcTOBBR 3, Tuesday. 

8 : 30 A.M. Lectures and Recitations of the Autumn Quarter begin, 
xo :30 A.M. Senior College Assembly. Attendance required of 
Members of the Senior Colleges. 

Cobb Lecture Hall— Chanel 
4:00 P.M. The Sixteenth Meeting of the University Congrega- 
tion. 
The Procession. 

The Admission of New Members. 
The Review of Actions of Governing Bodies. 
The Discussion of Special Topics. 
The Election of Vice President. 
Haskell Oriental Museum — Congregation Hall 
7 : 00 P.M. The Congregation Dinner. 

The Quadrangle Club 

OCTOBBX 4, WbDNBSDAY. 

Annual Meeting of the Board of Trustees of the Theo- 
logical Union. 

Fine Arts Building — University Office 

OCTOBSR 5, ThUKSDAY. 

Annual Meeting of the Theological Union. 

Haskell Oriental Museum 



CALBHDAR, 
SEPTEMBER 1-8, 1890. 



Friday, Septsmbbb 1. 

Chapel-Assembly : Divinity School. — Chapel, Cobb 
Hall, 10:30 a.m. 

University Open Lectures : The course of lectures on 
" Some Problems in Urban Life " by Professor James 
will be withdrawn. 



SUNDAT, SbPTEMBBBS. 

Vesper Service is held in Kent Theater, 4:00 p.m. 

Dr. C. W. Yotaw will speak on ''The Newer Reli^ons 
Edacation.*' 



MONDAT, SbPTBMBBR 4. 

Chapel- Assembly : Junior Colleges. — Chapel, Cobb 
Hall, 10:30 a.m. (required of Junior College Stu- 
dents). 

Tuesday, September 5. 

Chapel -Assembly : Senior Colleges. Chapel, Cobb Hall. 
10:30 A.M. (required of Senior College Students). 

University Cypen Lecture : 

4:00p.m. **The Ezpanaion of the Union: The Louisiana 
Parobase." Assistant Professor Sbepardson, Con- 
gregation Hall, Haskell. 



Thursday, September 7. 

Chapel-Assembly: Graduate Schools. — Chapel, Cobb 
Hall, 10:30 a.m. 

University Open Lecture : 

4 : 00 P.M. ** The Expansion of the Union : The Mexican Ces- 
sions." Assistant Professor Shepardson, Congre- 
gation Hall, Haskell. 



Friday, September 8. 

Chapel- Assembly : Divinity School. — 
Hall, 10:30 a.m. 



Chapel, Cobb 
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Official Notices, 



QUARTERLY EXAMIKATIONS. 

The ExaminatioDB at the close of the Summer Quar- 
ter will be held on Wednesday, Thursday, and Friday, 
September 20, 21, and 22. Examinations for morning 
classes will be held on three successive mornings; 
for afternoon classes on three successive afternoons, 
as follows : 

8:90 Exercises, Wedn., Sept. 20, 8:30-11:30 a.m. 



9:30 

11:00 

12:00 

2:00 

3:00 



Thurs. 

Fri. 

Wedn. 

Thurs. 

Fri. 



21, 
22, 
20, 
21, 
22, 



8:30-11:30 A.M. 
8:30-11:30 A.M. 
2:00- 5:00 p.m. 
2:00- 5:00 p.m. 
2:00- 5:00 p.m. 



SIVTRANOB EXAMINATIONS. 

The Autumn Examinations for admission to the 
Junior Colleges will be held in Cobb Hall, Wednes- 
day, Thursday, Friday, and Saturday, September 13, 
14, 15, and 16. The Dean of Affiliations will furnish 
particular information on application. 



Reports for the Summer Quarter. — All instruc- 
tors are requested to observe that all reports for 
courses given during the Summer Quarter are due at 
the Recorder*s Office (or the Faculty Exchange) not 
later than 12: 00 m., Monday, September 25. It is of the 
utmost importance that every course he recorded 
fully andpromptly. Blanks will be furnished through 
the Faculty Exchange not later than Tuesday, Sep- 
tember 10. The University Reoorder. 



Registration for the Autumn Quarter. — Stu- 
dents now in residence who desire to register for the 
Autumn Quarter will find it to their advantage to do 
so during the week September 11-15, at the regular 
office hours of the respective deans. 



The Final Examination of Harold L. Axtbll for 
the degree of AM. will be held Friday, September 8, 
at 3:00 p.m., in Room 2 B, Cobb Hall. Principal sub- 
ject, Latin ; secondary subject, Greek. Thesis : '* Au- 
thenticity of the Fifteenth Heroid of Ovid." Com- 
mittee : Professor Abbott, Associate Professors Castle 
and R. F. Harper, and all other instructors in the 
departments immediately concerned. 



The Final Examination of Andr£ Bbziat de 
BoRDES for the degree of Ph.D. will be held Friday, 
September8, at 3:00 p.m., in Room 13 C, Cobb Hall. 
Principal subject, French; secondary subject, Spanish. 
Thesis: "Le Subjonctif en Bearnais." Committee: 
Assistant Professor Howland, Doctors Pietsch and von 
Klenze, and all other instructors in the departments 
immediately concerned. 
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The Final Examination of Edoab Hxttchinson 
Johnson for the degree of S.M. will be held Saturday. 
September 9, at 9 : 00 a.m. in Room 38, Ryerson Physical 
Laboratory. Principal subject, Mathematics. Thesis: 
'* A Conformal Map of the Surface of a Sphere on the 
Interior of an Ellipse." Ck>mmittee : Professor Bolza, 
Associate Professor S. W. Stratton, and all other mem- 
bers of the departments immediately concerned. 

The Final Examination of Samuel Chiles Mitchell 
for the degree of Ph.D. will be held Monday, Sep- 
tember 11, at 3:00 p.m. in Room O 1, Cobb Hall. 
Principal subject. Political Science ; secondary subject, 
(Modern) History. Thesis : ** The Change from Col- 
ony to Commonwealth in Virginia." Committee : Pro- 
fessors Judson, Goodspeed, A. C. Miller, and all other 
members of the departments immediately concerned. 



BOME 8UQQE8TI0N8 IN REQARD TO METHODS OF TEACHIM 

HmoRY IN University Extension* 

BY OR. A, M. WERQELAND. 



The Final Examination of Otto Heller for the 
degree of Ph.D. will be held on Friday, September 15, 
at 3:00 p.m., in Room 13 D, Cobb Hall. Principal sub- 
ject, German ; secondary subject, English. Thesis : 
" Die Ahaswerussage in der Litteratur." Committee: 
Dr. von Klenze, Professor Manly, Associate Professor 
R. F. Harper, and all other instructors in the depart- 
ments immediately concerned. 

The Final Examination of Warren Coleman Haw- 
thorne for the degree of M.S. will be held Friday, 
September 15, at 3: 00 p.m., in Room 20, Kent Chemical 
Laboratory. Principal subject, Chemistry. Thesis: 
" Hydrogen Peroxide, Ozone and Processes of Oxida- 
tion." Committee: Professor Nef, Dr. Millikan, and all 
other instructors in the departments immediately 
concerned. 

The Final Examination of George Lincoln Brown 
for the degree of Ph.D. will be held Friday, Sept. 15. 
at 3: 00 p.m., in Ryerson Physical Laboratory, Room 36. 
Principal subject, Mathematics; secondary subject. 
Astronomy. Thesis : " A Ternary Linear Substitution 
Group of Order 3.360." Committee : Professors Bolza 
and G. E. Hale, Associate Professor S. W. Stratton, 
aud all other instructors in the departments immedi- 
ately concerned. 

The Final Examination of Floris Winton Kings- 
ley for the degree of B.D. will be held on Monday, 
September 18, at 2:00 p.m., in Room 36, Haskell 
Museum. Principal subject. Church History; sec- 
ondary subject, Homiletics. Thesis: " Machiavelli." 
Committee: Professors Hulbert, Johnson, Moncrief, 
Anderson, Henderson, and all other instructors in the 
departments immediately concerned. 



In my opinion there are generally speaking and can 
be only two methods of teaching — the subjective 
and the objective. The subjective is by all means 
the more common among us, and is looked upon 
as the most natural one. It really means that the 
teacher presents to the pupil his own ideas, his 
own opinion. He gives due regard, perhaps, to the 
actual conditions of the caee, and in teaching ot 
history to the sense of the matter, as far as that is 
known to the world ; yet there is a strong color of his 
personal view of people and conditions which some- 
times completely overshadows the cool impersonal 
judgment which is supposed to be the fairer one. 
Still, in spite of this shortcoming, this is the method 
whereby that most important factor in education, the 
personality of the teacher, can exercise its most potent 
influence ; more characters being molded in that way 
than by a less personal attitude towards the ques- 
tions at issue. Both history and literature, because 
they are intimately related to the ebb and flow of 
human events, lend themselves readily to an animated 
discussion of the pro and con. There is no doubt that 
the most popular kind of teaching, that which brings 
more fame and more immediate satisfaction, is done 
in this way. A teacher properly equipped for his 
work and using this method can sway his hearers as 
powerfully as any party leader his flock, imparting 
truths and ideas in this way which are never forgot- 
ten and which later assist in making circles obedient 
to the teacher's word that would never have come in 
contact with his teaching except through his pro- 
foundly stirred audience. It is therefore no wonder 
that those who can thus most readily impart opinions 
and views are counted among the most valuable eup- 
I)orts of an institution, acting as guides and guardians 
to masses who long for nothing so much as to be 
instructed and led to a definite issue. For one other 
reason, too, subjective teaching is particularly impor- 
tant and well-nigh indispensable in a democratic 
society, because there more than elsewhere the per- 
sonal element is looked upon as the keynote to the 
valuation of the man — no leadership in the class room 
or otherwise can be claimed without that note of com- 
mand which is supposed to be equivalent to the man's 
belief in himself. Parliamentarism has gone deep into 
the very souls of the people, hence the teacher must 



*Read at a meeting of the Faculty of the Clais-stndy Depart- 
ment, Saturday, September 2, 1899. 
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capture hie audience by a direct and personal appeal 
in the same way as a public speaker does it. Unless 
the address is eloquent, borne up by personal convic- 
tioD, the subject to be treated falls fiat and no adher- 
ents or followers are gained. 

While in subjective teaching the relation between 
teachers and pupils is then a direct and close one, the 
teacher impersonating the subject as it were, in object- 
i?e teaching, on the other hand, the aim is the subdual 
of the teacher*8 personality and the establishment of a 
close and direct relation between the student and the 
subject, the teacher meanwhile acting as an interpreter 
not as an impersonator. If subjective teaching is 
pedagogy of a largely emotional order, working upon 
the mind and will through the channels of feeling, such 
as devotion and respect for the teacher, belief in his 
unfailing judgment, — objective teaching leaves the 
student directly to his own observation, relying largely 
upon his private examination for the formation of 
judgment. This kind of teaching strives to come to a 
satisfactory result particularly through the training of 
the student's faculties, through his understanding of 
the peculiarities with which he has to deal. The object, 
therefore, is to make him acute, to give him proper di- 
rection in applying his gradually acquired power to the 
things to be studied. And these things too must be 
placed in their proper position and light so that noth- 
ing of interest escapes notice. Study of documents, 
examining the records themselves, seeing the faded ink 
of the originals as it were, and studying their curious 
tracings g^ve or are supposed to give the student a 
surer estimate, a truer grasp upon the reality and bear- 
ing of events than could be afforded by any second- 
hand presentation, however eloquent. The foremost 
teachers of history are teachers of this kind, and un- 
doubtedly this sort of teaching makes claims which 
cause it to be looked upon as less popular and keep it 
perhaps frf)m being fully appreciated. To the average 
oaind such work is largely unpalatable because it is 
difficult, dispassionate, serious in the extreme, and 
offers few opportunities for excitement. Still the 
teacher that follows the objective method has often a 
devoted if small following, and suceeds in training a 
stock of teachers after him who hold on to the ideal 
and lift the lamp of knowledge higher than as a rule is 
the case with him who confines the ideal within the 
scope of his own personal bias. 

If now from the work of the regular students, we go 
over to that of the irregular, the chance, student and 
scholar, to people with scant or inadequate preparation, 
the question of method hardly seems difficult to decide. 
It is true. University Extension is a child of despair to 
those who love a systematic and well ordered progress 



of work. It would not be too much to say that imparting 
substantial and fruitful knowledge to the audience in 
the University Extension is a true touchstone for find- 
ing out who is the born teacher and who is not. What 
is all important is to warm the audience, to prod their 
minds with your own strong conviction that the matter 
you are teaching is of vast importance. From you will 
have to come all that push and go which will drive them 
into line and discipline them to a united effort. You 
will have to throw all your personality into your work 
and draw upon your experience for incidents and anec- 
dotes that illustrate the matter in hand. The teaching 
of history by the aid of jests is fast becoming an- 
tiquated in higher education, but it still holds good in 
semi -elementary work and is justly looked \xpou with 
great favor by those who love a hint and a homely in- 
stance more than the exact sense and a full account. 
In other words, as Miss Addams once said : *' The secret 
of holding an audience, and above all one half trained 
or even uncultivated, is to say great things in a simple 
way." Nowhere is the wisdom of " feeling " the intellec- 
tual atmosphere of your audience before you begin 
more paramount than here. The University Extension 
teacher cannot possibly start with a ready-made scheme 
or system of his own : he will have to stop first and 
study his audience — nowhere is the analogy between 
him and a party leader more striking than here. If in 
university work proper the s1;andard should be put up 
high and the students made to come up to it, in Univer- 
sity Extension there is no standard except what the 
teacher chooses to make and he too must come down 
to his audience first. 

Thus far it seems evident that in University Exten- 
sion only the subjective method can be applied and 
that the success of the work depends \ypon its being 
applied and applied vigorously. The demand on us 
from those that come to hear us is that what we teach 
shall be alive, and that is the reason why some teach- 
ers comply with the demand to such an extent as to 
discard text-books and all mechanical aids — mean- 
ing to communicate everything through the spoken 
word, the only thing which is truly alive and able to 
impart life. Now this seems to me wrong. A text- 
book is necessary if some adequate and lasting knowl- 
edge is to be at all obtained ; the text-book is usually 
the work of an experienced teacher and sometimes of a 
learned man who has gone through the process of mak- 
ing ready for a certain level of understanding the vast 
amount of detailed information he could really gfive if 
he chose. What he says in the book is the result of 
ripe thought and ought to be the mainstay of the stu- 
dent whatever his standard. Besides there are several 
text-books from which to choose, no two being alike. 
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Bat to come back to the subject of making the ihings 
that are taught appear alive to the hearer. In teach- 
ing history there is truly no efifort too great it this can 
only be achieved. I think I might make my declara- 
tion even more emphatic. By all means let us remem- 
ber and remind our students that what is narrated in 
the book is neither a fable nor a dry account of events 
unconnected with us. On the contrary, it is all akin 
to us, what is told there was lived by men and women 
of our own kind, and we ourselves shall very likely not 
escape similar ezx>eriences when the proper moment 
arrives; it is Zt/e, ours as well as theirs, passed in 
other xonditions, looked at from another point of per- 
spective, apparently small and yet great enough to 
leave far-reaching results. The personages seem 
strangers and yet they are bound to us by evidence of 
the most familiar kind, by a continued line of events 
whose last link is our own existence. But to make 
history thus a thing fully alive, to open a vista from 
the present into the past, it is necessary that some 
evidence of this past shall be brought to the notice of 
the hearers. Let them be shown examples of hand- 
writing, of costume, or pictures representing the life of 
the time so far as it is unearthed. Let them be taken 
to museums where such things are kept. Thus even 
in a University Extension class it may be possible to 
lead by slow degrees to the adoption of an objective 
method, and I have no ddhbt that such a method used 
with proper discretion would prove successful, even if 
only in a limited sense. 

University Extension class work is probably still in its 
infancy with respect to detinitoly planned and executed 
methods of teaching the multitudes that desire infor- 
mation. To secure adaptability of the teachers to com- 
plex conditions is at present the greatest problem to be 
solved. In addition the teacher of these clashes must 
not and cannot be a tyro, either in experience or in 
training. For example, the modem or national bias, 
of many teachers obscures the true character of a 
period, and although that may not be considered a 
serious fault in elementary teaching, such as Univer- 
sity Extension is supposed to be, still it is a fault in 
the eyes of the better prepared, and for this state of 
knowledge we are training the unprepared or the 
poorly prepared. It will soon come to be seen that 
only the best trained teachers, the really cultured, the 
most thoroughly prepared in heart and mind will pos- 
sess that versatility, that resourcefulness in regard to 
method and that thorough information which are 
necessary to make historical teaching such a training 
school for civic and political life as it is adapted to be. 
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Friday, Sbptember 8. 
Chapel-Assembly : Divinity School. — Chapel, Cobb 
HalK 10:30 a.m. 

Graduate and Divinity Finals in Public Speaking for 
the Joseph Letter Prize. Debate : Resolved^ "That 
the principle of the Eight-Hour Day should be 
recognized by law in all industries where machinery 
is largely used. 8: 00 p.m., Kent Theater." 

Sunday, September 10. 

Vedper Service is held in Kent Theater, 4:00 p.m. 

Dr. C. R. Henderson will ipoak on **The Sooializing 
Spirit." 

Monday, September 11. 

Chapel Assembly : Junior Colleges. — Chapel, Cobb 
Hall, 10:30 a.m. (required of Junior College Stu- 
dents). 

TujcsDAY. September 12. 

Chapel Assembly : Senior Colleges. Chapel, Cobb Hall, 
10:30 A.M. (required of Senior College Students). 

University Open Lecture : 

4: 00 P.M. "The Expansion of the Union.** Assistant Pro- 
fessor Sbepardson, Comrro^tion Hall, HaskeU. 

Thursday. September 14. 

Chapel- Assembly : Graduate Schools. — Chapel, Cobb 
Hall. 10:30 A.M. 

University Open Lecture : 



4:00 P.M. "The Expansion of the Union.** Assistant Pro- 
fessor Bbepardson, Confrregaiion HaU, HaslcelL 

Friday, September 15. 

Chapel- Assembly : Divinity School. — Chapel, Cobb 
Hall, 10:30 a.m. 

Senior College Finals, in Public Speaking, for tbe 
University Prize. Debate : Resolved^ ** That 
Municipal Ownership and Operation of Street Rail- 
ways is Preferable to Ownership and Operation by 
Private Corjwrations.'' 8: 00 p.m., Kent Theater. 

Saturday, September 16. 

Meetings of Faculties and Boards : 
The Faculty of the Junior Colleges, 10:00 a.m. 
The Faculty of the Senior Colleges, 10:30 a.m. 

Material for the UNIVBBSITT BSCOBD must be MUt to the Offloe of Information by THUB8DAY, 
8 : 80 A«M., in order to ba published in the issue of the same week. 
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- -.^ , , „ ,. .««.«« tors are requested to observe that all reports for 

I. Oflicial Notices 129-180 .j.^lo r\ ^ ji j. 

II. New Courses in Pedagogy, Antumn Quarter 1899 130 courses given dunng the Summer Quarter are due at 

III. ChangGs in Announcements of Courses, Autumn the Recorder*S Office (or the Faculty Exchange) not 

Quarter 1399 180 later than 12:00 M., Monday, September 25. It U of the 

^'. The0^n"ar''^^T^ '. ' ! ^^m ''^"*^** importance that every course be recorded 

fully andpromptly. Blanks will be furnished through 
the Faculty Exchange not later than Tuesday, Sep- 
tember 19. Thb Univebsitt Rboobdbb. 
Oppicial Notices. 

The Final Examination of Lee Btbnb for the de- 
QUABTERLY EXAMINATIONS. ^^^ ^j ^-^ ^.jj ^^ j^^j^ ^^ p^. ^^^^ September 15. at 

The Examinations at the close of the Summer Quar- 3: 00 p.m., in Cobb Hall, Room 2 B. Princii>al subject, 

ter will be held on Wednesday, Thursday, and Friday, Latin; secondary subject, Greek. Thesis: ** A Cqm- 

September 20, 21, and 22. Examinations for morning parison of the Medea of Euripides and Seneca." Com- 

classes will be held on three successive mornings ; mittee : Professor Abbott, Associate Professor Castle, 

for afternoon classes on three successive afternoons, Assistant Professor Tolman, and all other members of 

as follows : the departments immediately concerned. 

8:30 Exercises, Wedn., Sept. 20, 8:30-11:30 a.m. 

9:30 " Thurs. " 21, 8:30-11:30 a.m. The Final Examination of Otto Helleb for the 

11:00 « Fri. " 22, 8:30-11:30 a. m. degree of PblD. will be held on Friday, September 15, 

12:00 " Wedn. " 20. 2:00- 5:00 p.m. at 3:00 p.m., in Room 13 D, Cobb Hall. Principal sub- 

2:00 " Thurs. " 21, 2:00- 6:00 p.m. ject, German ; secondary subject, English. Thesis: 

3:00 " Fri. « 22, 2:00- 5:00 p.m. " Die Ahaswerussage in der Litteratur.*' Committee: 

Dr. von Klenzo, Professor Manly, Associate Professor 

R. F. Harper, and all other instructors in the depart- 

entrance examinations. mente immediately concerned. 

The Autumn Examinations for admission to the — 

Junior Colleges will be held in Cobb Hall, Wednes- The Final Examination of Wabben Coleman Haw- 

day, Thursday, Friday, and Saturday, September 13, thobnb for the degree of M.S. will be held Friday, 

14, 15, and 16. The Dean of Affiliations will furnish September 15, at 3:00 p.m., in Room 20, Kent Chemical 

particular information on application. Laboratory. Principal subject. Chemistry. Thesis : 
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" Hydrogen Peroxide, Ozone and Processes of Oxida- 
tion." Committee: Professor Nef, Dr. Millikan, and all 
other instructors in the departments immediately 
concerned. 

The Final Examination of George Lincoln Bbown 
for the degree of Ph.D. will be held Friday, Sept. 15, 
at 3: 00 p.m., in Ryerson Physical Laboratory, Room 36. 
Principal subject, Mathematics; secondary subject, 
Astronomy. Thesis : " A Ternary Linear Substitution 
Group of Order 3.360." Committee : Professor Bolza, 
Dr. Laves, Associate Professor S. W. Stratton, aud 
all other instructors in the departments immediately 
concerned. 

The fHnal Examination of Floris Winton Kinos- 
LEY for the degree of B.D. will be held on Monday, 
September 18, at 2:00 p.m., in Room 36, Haskell 
Museum. Principal subject. Church History; sec- 
ondary subject, Homiletics. Thesis: " Machiavelli." 
Committee : Professors Hulbert, Johnson, Moncrief, 
Anderson, Henderson, and all other instructors in the 
departments immediately concerned. 



The Final Examination of Edith Rickebt for the 
degree of Ph.D. will be held Wednesday, Septem- 
ber 20, at 3:00 p.m., in Room 3 D, Cobb Hall. Prin- 
cipal subject, English ; secondary subject, Romance. 
Thesis : '* Emare, A Middle English Romance, edited 
with philological and literary introduction, notes, and 
glossary." Committee: Professor Manly, Assistant 
Professors Howland and Schmidt-Wartenberg, and all 
other members of the departments immediately con- 
cerned. 

New Courses in Pedagogy. 

AUTUMN QUAHTEH 1890. 

1. The History of Educational Theories and Prac- 
tices. 

The object of this course is to make the stu- 
dent acquainted with the educational aims and 
practices of the past and with the most impor- 
tant educational classics, and thus enable him 
to obtain a foundation for the criticism of pres- 
ent thories and practices in the light of their 
historical evolution. Thus while the course 
will have all the larger advantages of a culture 
course it will at the same time give many prac- 
tical suggestions to those who are entering on 
or are engaged in educational duties. 

Essays are required and a course of reading is 
prescribed. 

2:00 (Locke) n 33. 



25. The Organizatioo and Administration of Public 
Schools.— Courses of study, Supervision and 
Teaching. Primary and Grammar Grades. 

This course is intended for those students 
who may be desirous of becoming familiar with 
the organization and management of schools 
and school systems, not only through compara- 
tive study, but also by direct observation. The 
systems of typical cities of the United States 
will be thoroughly studied, especially the rela- 
tionship of the course of study to the social de- 
mands of the particular municipality and the 
methods of teaching the elementary subjects. 
The details of school management such as the 
management of classes, grading and promotion, 
examinations and discipline, will be discussed, as 
well as the duties of superintendents, principals 
and teachers to each other, to the pupils, and to 
the municipality. The Elementary School in 
connection with the University will be used to 
help in the constructive part of this course. 
9:30 (Locke) » 30. 



Changes m Amnouncements of Courses, 

AUTUMN QUARTEH 1899. 



Xin. ROMANCE. 

1. Elementary French. Sec. c, 11:00, C 170, will 
be given by Mr. Camahan, 

3. Elementary French will be given in two sections: 
Sec. a, 9:30 (Cama^ian) Cue; Sec. 6, 11:00 (How- 
land) C 15 B. 

7. French Prose Composition is withdrawn. 



The University Elementary School 

GROUP IX. 

[(3oiitli)uation of work reported in the Univebsitt Rbcoro. 
Decomber 23, 1898, March 3 and March 12, 1899. Average a«e of 
children, twelve years.] 

The work in history has been practically the same 
as that reported for Group VIII, except that more 
reading has been done and the governmental side 
more emphasized. 

The work in science has been connected with 
physiological botany. A study of soils was made first* 
The children examined clay, sand, and humus, and 
made experiments to find out the amount of water 
absorbed by each. Then they went into the fields to 
verify the results of their laboratory experiments. 
Various kinds of soil were identified, but it was seen 
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that the types are rarely met with, and that most soils 
consist of a mixture of clay, sand, and vegetable 
matter in varying proportions. Observations were 
made on the characteristic plants of each kind of soil. 
We next tried experiments to find out whether coty- 
ledons are of any use to the young plant. Some peas, 
which had been germinating for a few days, were 
selected for this experiment. The cotyledons were 
carefully removed from some while others were left 
intact Several specimens of each kind were arranged 
so that their roots projected through a perforated 
cork and dipped into a bottle containing water. After 
a few days it was seen that the specimens without 
cotyledons had grown very little, while those which 
were left intact had grown very much— both root and 
shoot. The conclusion was drawn that the cotyledons 
were in some way helpful in growth. A similar ex- 
periment was tried with acorns, which were planted 
io the yard, and the same result noted. 

It was observed on some older plants — beans, peas, 
etc. — that the cotyledons were shriveled and almost 
gone, and it was thought that their substance had 
been used up. The question was then asked what 
this substance was? To find this out, some cotyle- 
dons were ground up and softened in boiling water. 
The addition of solution of iodine produced a bJue 
color. Wheat, corn, and rice were treated similarly, 
and the same result observed. The children knew 
that these latter contained starch, and concluded that 
the pea cotyledons must contain the same substance. 
They tested acorns and found that they also contained 
starch. 

From the experiments and observations made the 
children concluded that the function of the cotyledons 
was to provide a store of food for the young seedlings. 
The question was then raised. How do older plants 
support themselves ? Soil and atmosphere alone 
come in contact with the plant, so it was decided these 
must contain the food supply. The children knew 
some of the chemical constituents of soil and were 
told others. They saw that plants could get from the 
soil only substances which it contains, and of these 
only such as are soluble, since all must pass into the 
plant through cell walla The question was asked 
whether plants actually take in all available sub- 
stances, and if not, how it could be determined which 
one is taken in. A chemical analysis of the plant was 
suggested, but as this was not practicable, they were 
told the chief ash constituents of plants, and which 
ones have been found by experiment to be essential. A 
solution containing these essential substances was 
prepared and some seedlings placed in it. Control 
specimenB in distilled water were placed beside them, 



under similar conditions of light, heat, etc. After an 
interval of a few days the plants in the solution showed 
decidedly more growth of both root and shoot. 

The materials derived from the air were next con- 
sidered. The children knew the constituent elements 
of t&e atmosphere, and, in a general way, that plants 
use carbon dioxide and oxygen. On account of the 
close of the term it was not practicable to begin ex- 
periments to demonstrate photosynthesis and respira- 
tion, and the children were therefore told the 
distinction between the processes of food manufacture 
and food consumption. 

The group has worked on taxes in the time devoted 
to number work, taking up definite problems connected 
with the tax bills of persons mentioned in their history 
study, the school property tax bill, and other problems. 

In connection with their science they wanted to ex- 
press in percentage the amount of water absorbed by 
a certain quantity of sand. After this definite problem 
had been worked out the general subject of decimal 
fractions was taken up and these were shown how they 
could be used to advantage. 

The arrangement of leaves on the stem of a plant 
was found to be due to a need for light. So in number 
work they found how to determine the angle of inci- 
dence and refiection of light, and how to construct an 
angle equal to a given angle. They were also shown 
how to bisect an angle geometrically. 

In cooking in addition to the review work and classi- 
fication mentioned in connection with the work of 
Groups VII and VIII, a study of the composition of 
milk has been made. They first observed the milk, and, 
second, decided that it contained a large quantity of 
water and that the cream was lighter and rose to the. 
top. They tasted it, and detected the presence of sugar. 
They boiled some, and found that a scum appeared on 
the surface. This scum was examined and compared 
with the albumen of egg. They found that both 
hardened with heat. They next examined some sour 
milk and found a large quantity of curd, separated 
from the liquid. They detected the presence of acid 
by tasting. A little vinegar was added to fresh milk, 
and a similar curding noted. They therefore con- 
cluded that the milk contained a substance which be- 
came solid when treated with acid. They were given 
the name "proteid*' for these substances, and were 
told that each proteid has a special name according to 
its composition. Those with which the children were 
familiar were classified as 1) proteids made solid with 
heat, for which they were given the name "albumen," 
and 2) proteids made solid with acids, for which the 
name ** casein " was given. 

The children asked how milk could be thickened, as 
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in custard. Some one suggested that if we had al- 
bumen enough, blended all through the milk, it would 
thicken. So a recipe for custard was made by taking 
two thirds of a cup of milk and thickening it with 
egg. Sugar and flavoring were added. From their 
knowledge of food materials, the method of mixing 
and cooking was given by the children. A double 
boiler was used to regulate the temperature. 

In their next lesson the use of rennet in curding 
milk was tried, and cheese made. 

In Latin part of the time has been devoted to read- 
ing from Osdsar's Qallic Wars, and part to translatiog 
at hearing or at sight simple stories. In their gram- 
mar work they have made a chart of the four conju- 
gations of verbs, comparing the thematic vowels, 
tense signs, and personal endings. 

In French a study of the passive voice has formed 
the advance grammar work, with a review of the verbs 
in the active voice and the various idioms that have 
been noted in their reading lessons and conversation. 
Le Midecin mcUgri lui by Moli^re was modified for 
them, learned, and acted out at the closing exercises 
of the school. 

Art work has consisted of out-of-door sketching, as 
reported for the younger groups. One afternoon was 
spent at the Art Institute under the charge of the art 
teacher. The color exhibit was first visited, and the 
children were allowed to express their preference for 
pictures, in order that the teacher might judge of 
their tastes. In most cases their selections were good. 
They were taken to the basement where they saw stu- 
dents at work modeling the head and bust from life, 
in clay. They had been inclined to look down upon 
clay modeling at the school as "baby" work, but the 
sight of adult pupils seriously at work gave them a 
new impression of this branch of study. 

In the shop a good deal of time has been spent in 
carving the designs on the woodwork of the music 
bench. Children who have had some particular article 
they desired to make have been permitted to do so. 
One or two have been ambitious to make an entire set 
of desk furniture consisting of blotter, pen holder, 
inkstand and carved stamp box. 

In music a Fourth of July song has been composed. 



Calendar, 
september 15-22, 1890. 



Fbiday, Septbmbbb 15. 

Chapel-Assembly: Divinity School. — Chapel, Cobb 

Hall. 10:30 a.m. 
Senior College Finals, in Public Speaking, for the 
University Prize. 8: 00 p.m., Kent Theater. 

Debate: Be$olved, "That Manioipal Ownenhio and 
Operation of Street Railways if Preferable to Ovner^ 
Bhip and Operation by Private Corporations." Affirm- 
ative: Messrs. Leon Block, Lawrence R. Cartwright, 
and Benjamin Samnels. Neffatire: Miss Minnie M. 
Paisley, Messrs. John J. Clarkson and Lee J. Frank. 

Senior College Reception, the President's House, 9:00 

-11:00 P.M. 

Satubdat, Seftembeb 16. 
Meetings of Faculties and Boards : 

The Faculty of the Junior Colleges, 10:00 a.m. 

The Faculty of the Senior Colleges, 10:30 a.m. 

Sunday, Sbptembbb 17. 

The Baccalaureate Praver Service will be held in the 
Assembly Room, Haskell Museum, 3:30 poi. 

The Baccalaureate Vesper Service will be held in Kent 
Theater, 4:00 p.m. 

The Baccalaureate Address will be given by the Rev. Pro- 
fessor Charles Richmond Henderson, Chaplain of the 
Univeriity. 

Monday, Sbptembbb 18. 

Chapel Assembly : Junior Colleges. — Chapel, Cobb 
Hall. 10:30 a.m. (required of Junior College Stu- 
dents). 

Tuesday, Sbptembbb 19. 

Chapel -Assembly : Senior Colleges. Chapel, Cobb Hall* 
10:30 A.M. (required of Senior College Students). 

Wednesday. Sbptembbb 20. 
Quarterly Examinations of the Summer Quarter. 

Thubsday, Sbptembbb 21. 
Quarterly Examinations of the Summer Quarter. 
Special Meetings of Faculties for Recommendation of 
Candidates for Degrees will be held in the Faculty 
Room, Haskell Museum, 4:00 p.m. 

Fbiday. Sbptembbb 22. 
Quarterly Examinations of the Summer Quarter. 
Second Term of the Summer Quarter ends. 



Material for the CAXjBNDAB mnat bo sent to the Office of Information by THUBSDAY, 8:80 A.1I.. 
in order to be published in the iMue of the same week. 
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Unsatisfactory. '^' study. 

Committee: Msssbs. Judsok and W. G. HixB. a If he has not had experience, it is best that he 

should not get it at the expense of the undergraduates 

Mr. Judson: adyamtaoeb. of the University of Chicago. Moreover, more efficient 

1. To the fellow — makes him independent. He work, whether in teaching or in other service, could in 
earns his stipend. a^J c^^^ be obtained by the University, if (supposing 

2. To the University — provides a large amount of "^ financial condition to demand this) it would reduce 
needed aervice without additional expense. ^^ number of fellowships, and set apart the money to 

be applied where needed. All service, of whatever 

DI8A0YAHTA9E8. kind, would then be bettor done, for it would not, as 

1. To the fellow — consumes much valuable time now, be performed by a constontly and rapidly chang- 
and takes attention from specialty. ing force. 

2. To the University — the service obtained is in 4. It is true that it is helpful to have persons at 
many cases not so efficient as could be obtained from hand who may be called upon in an emergency. But 
permanent employ^. fellows are not generally so called upon, their services 
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having been carefully planned for in advance. On 
the other hand, there are always, in every department, 
men who, if means were provided as above suggested, 
could be called to meet a sudden need, and who, un- 
like the fellows, would be glad to have such a con- 
nection with the University. 

00NCLU8I0N. 

The present system makes our fellowships less at- 
tractive than they are in other places ; it is irksome 
to the holders, and to those who have to plan for the 
work of departments and departmental libraries; it 
gives the University a constantly changing, unskilled, 
and somewhat grudging service. 



IV. That the adoption by the Board of the University 
Press for use in the official publications and journals of 
the University of the list of words with changed spelling 
accepted by the N. B. A. be approved.* 

Committee; Mebbbs. Chambeblin and Shorbt. 

Mr. Chafhberlin : 

That the present mode of English spelling is suscep- 
tible of improvement is beyond argument. 

That improved spellLo^ would result in notable 
material economy is obvious upon inspection. 

That improved spelling would result in intellectual 
economy is equally obvious upon consideration. 

That a simplification of spelling would reduce the 
work of early education needs no argument. 

That a change of spelling in the interest of consis- 
tency and system would improve the intellectual and 
moral character of early education may not be equally 
obvious but is perhaps equally true. It is the firm con- 
viction of many experienced educators, that the present 
irregular, inconsistent and often irrational mode of 
spelling introduces a sinister intellectual and moral 
factor into early education. 

That the principles of simplicity, fitness, directness 
and .economy which are controlling factors in the 
present rapid evolution of the progressive arts should 
also dominate the evolution of the linguistic arts can- 
not be rationally denied. 



* The list referred to is as foUovB : 

Program — (programme) ; tho — (though) ; altho — (al- 
though) ; thoro— (thorough) ; thorofare — (thoroughfare) ; 
thru — (through); thruout — (throughout); catalog — 
(catalogue) ; prolog— (prologue) ; decalog — (decalogue) ; 
demagog — (demagogue) ; pedagog — (pedagogue) . 
The followiog is also 6f interest in this connection : 
The American Philological Association has recom- 
mended the following Bulet for Neto Spelling*^ and a 



That therefore a change in spelling is eminently to 
be desired should go without argument. 

That such a change will be made sooner or later 
may be confidently predicted. 

The vital question therefore is simply one of ways 
and means and time. 

Two alternatives are presented ; either to introduce 
changes gradually and reach the desired end step by 
step as fast as inertia and prejudice will permit, or to 
wait until the burden of an irrational spelling and of 
other linguistic infelicities becomes so intolerable as to 
lead to revolt against the whole system of literary 
education. The resolution proposes the former course. 

The chief obstacle to a rational progressive volun- 
tary evolution of the language lies in the prejudices 
of the present generation. These prejudices are the 
results of inheritance, of education, of an artificial 
public sentiment, and of force of habit The removal 
of this prejudice, and the substitution of a sentiment 
of rational progress is thought to be the chief step in 
the inauguration of a laudable evolution. It is 
thought that this can be done best by introducing a 
few changes selected as least offensive to our preju- 
dices, after which other changes will be tolerated with 
less reluctance. It is thought that the developQient 
of a public sentiment favorable to conservative change 
will gradually neutralize and at length reverse exist- 
ing prejudice against change. It is thought that the 
sanction and the example of scholarly bodies will 
effectively aid in inaugurating a conservative and 
controlled spirit of progress and subsequently guide 
it in the line of wholesome linguistic evolution. 



resolution has been introdnoed in Congress, instructing 
the Public Printer to conform to them in all printing for 
the government. 

1. Drop UE at the end of words like dialogue, catalogue, 
etc., where the preceding vowel is short. Tlius spell dema* 
gog, epilog, synagog, etc. 

2. Drop final B in snch words as definite, infinite, 
favorite, etc., where the preceding vowel is short. Thus 
spell opposit, preterit, hypocrit, reqnisit, etc. 

3. Drop final tb in words like quartette, coquette, 
cigarette, etc. Thus spell cigaret, roset, epaolot, vedet, 
gazet, etc. 

4. Drop final MB in words like programme. Thus spell 
program, oriflam, gram, etc. 

5. Change ph to F in words like phantom, telegraph, 
phase, etc. Thus spell alfabet, paragraf, filosofy, fonetie, 
fotograf, etc. 

6. Substitnte B for the difthongs m and as when they 
have the sound of that letter. Thns spell eolian, esthetic, 
diarrhea, subpena, esofagus, athenenm, etc. . 
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m. That the AdministrfttlTe Advantages seoured by 
reqnirins students to register for two quarters in 
sdvanoe are insuffloient to counterbalanoe the Bduoa- 
tional Disadvantages of the requirement. 

Committee: Mbsses. A. W. Small and Tufts. 

Mr, Tufts : 

The grounds for the adoption of the plan requiring 
registration for two Quarters instead of for one, were, 
1) educational, 2) administrative. 

1. The main purpose of the plan was to require the 
student to look ahead to the work of at least two Quar- 
ters and to arrange the registration of each Quarter 
Dot merely with reference to the immediate desirability 
of a particular course for that Quarter, but also with 
reference to its part in a larger plan. Students are 
often unable to take a course because they have failed 
to arrange for the necessary prerequisites. In the 
Junior College, particularly, it requires much careful 
planning to get in all the required work in the proper 
consecution of courses and subjects. Whatever tends 
to promote a more careful consideration of work for a 
longer period than the immediate Quarter is in so far 
desirable. 

2. The administrative reason for registering for two 
Quarters is that it involves less expenditure of time 
to anrange with the student for the work of two 
Quarters, when that work is considered at one time, 
than when it is considered at two separate times. 



Mr, A. W. Small : 

1. The reasons for retaining the present require- 
ments are apparently more appropriate to the Junior 
College than to the Senior College and the Graduate 
Schools. 

2. To require registration for two Quarters instead 
of for one only, is to substitute in practice a new unit 
in place of the quarter unit in accordance with which 
our courses are arranged. 

3. The present plan requires students to pass judg- 
ment upon schemes of study before they are in posses- 
sion of all the information bearing upon the problem, 
which our Quarter system should place at their 
disposal. 

1 In the case of studies not previously pursued, the 
outlook of the student is frequently so changed by an 
introductory course that judgments reached a Quarter 
earlier are materially modified. The Quarter system, as 
originally planned, afforded facility of accommodation 
to the revised ideas. The modified plan now in force 
tends to defeat that original purpose. 

5. It is a loss, rather than a gain, to reduce occa- 
siona for contact between students and deans or other 



faculty advisers to a minimum. Registration every 
Quarter encourages consultation with competent ad- 
visers. This .is costly for the instructors, but it 
should be beneficial to the student 

6. Objections to quarterly registration must be essen- 
tially arguments against the Quarter system. If that 
system is bad, it should be abandoned. If it is good, 
its goodness should be secured to the full. The pres- 
ent plan is a needless confusion of two systems. 



Official Notices, 



Reports fob thb Summer Quarter. — All instruc- 
tors are requested to observe that all reports for 
courses given during the Summer Quarter are due at 
the Recorder's Office (or the Faculty Exchange) not 
later than 12: 00 m., Monday, September 25. It is of the 
utinost importance that every course he recorded 
fvXly andpromptly. Blanks will be furnished through 
the Faculty Exchange not later than Tuesday, Sep- 
tember 10. The UinvERsiTT Reoordbr. 



Miss Bacon, Principal of the University Element- 
ary School, will be at her office at the school building 
5412 Ellis avenue, from 9:00 to 12:00, September 25 
and 26, to consult with any persons desiring informa- 
tion concerning the University Elementary School. 



The following have been elected to membership in 
the Phi Beta Kappa, September 1899 : 
I.* 
Ernest Edward Irons and John Paul Ritchey. 

II.t 
Qrace Eleanor Chandler and Alfred Ogle Shaklee. 



CURREMT EVEMTS. 



The Century magazine for October will contain the 
names of the three winners of the prizes offered by the 
Century Company for the best poem, essay, and story 
submitted in competition by American college gradu- 
ates of 1898. Last year all the prizes were won by 
alumni of eastern women*s colleges. This year's win- 
ners are from the West. The prize essay, entitled ** The 
Poetry of Blake ; An Opinion," is by Mr. Henry Justin 
Smith, who received the degree of Bachelor of Arts 
from the University of Chicago. 



« With 24 KJ. credit. f With 88 KJ. eredit. 
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Pffoe/tAMM£ Of WE Thirtieth Convocation, 

AUTUMN 1899. 

OcTOBBS s, Sunday. Convocation Sunday. 

8:30 A.M. Bible Classes. Htukill Oriental Mustnm 

4 : 00 P.M. The ConTOcation Vesper Service. 

The Convocation Sermon : The Reverend Frank Crane, 

Chicago. 
The Qnarterly Report of the Christian Union. 

Kent T/uaUr 
8 : 00 P.M. Union Meeting of the Young Men's Christian Asso- 
ciation and the Young Women's Christian Ansocia- 
tion. 

Hmtkell Oriental Musenm — AsscciatUn Hall 

OcTOBBS 9, Monday. Convocation Day. 

8:30A.M.-z3:ooM. Matriculation and Registration of Incoming Stu- 
dents. (All University Instructors offering courses in 
the Autumn Quarter may be met at the consultation 
hours announced.) 
sa:ooM. Division Meetings of the Junior and Senior Colleges. 
Attendance required. Cobi Lecture Hail 

Z2 : 30 P.M. The Eighth Anniversary Chapel Assembly. 

Cobb Lecture Hall-^Cka^el 
3: 00 P.M. Meeting of Candidates for Degrees with the Executive 
OfiicerB. Cobb Lecture Hall^Chapel 

a: 00-4: 00 P.M. Matriculation and Registration of InccMning Students. 
8 : 00 P.M. The Thirtieth University Convocation. 
The Procession. 

The Convocation Address : '* The University and The 
Teacher." The Right Reverend J. L. Spalding, 
Bishop of Peoria. 
The Conferring of Degrees. 
Tlie President's Quarterly Statement. 

Central Musie Hall 

OCTOBEK 3, TtmSDAV. 

8 : 30 A.M. Lectures and Recitations of the Autumn Quarter begin. 
10:30 A.M. Senior College Assembly. Attendance required of 
Members of the Senior Colleges. 

Cobb Lecture Hall— Chanel 
4:00 P.M. The Sixteendi Meeting of the University Congr^a- 
tion. 
The Procession. 

The Admission of New Members. 
The Review of Acttons of Governing Bodies. 
The Discussion of Spedal Topics. 
The Election of Vice President. 
Haskell Oriental Museum— Congregation Hall 
7 : 00 P.M. The Congregation Dinner. 

The Quadrangle Clul 

OCTOBBR 4, WbDNBSDAY. 

3:00 P.M. Annual Meeting of the Board of Trustees of the Theo- 
logical Union. 

Fine Arts Building— University Office 

OCTOBBB 5, TbUBSDAY. 

8:00 P.M. Annual Meeting of the Theological Union. 

Annual Sermon by President Nathaniel Butler, D.D., 
Colby College, Waterville, Maine. 

The Immanuel Baptist Church 



OpFIOIAL REP0NT8. 

Durine the month ending^ August 31, 1899. there has 
been added to the Library of the University a total 
number of 510 volumes, from the following sources : 

Books added by purchase, 247 vols., distributed at 
follows : 

General Library, 26 vols.; Philosophy, 4 vols.; Peda- 
gof^y, 13 vols.; Political Economy, 8 vols.; Political 
Science, 22 vols.; History, 35 vols.; Archaeology, 5 vols.: 
Sociology, 1 vol.; Semitic, 4 vols.; New Testament, 2 
vols.; Comparative Philology 7 volar Greek, 7 vols,; 
Romance, 11 vols.; German, 5 vols.; Einglish, 14 voIb.; 
Mathematics, 24 vols.; Astronomy (Ryerson) 12 vole.; 
Astronomy ( Yerkes) 16 vols.; Chemistry, 1 vol.; Phye- 
ics, 6 vols.; Geolo^, 15 vols.; Anatomy, 1 vol.; BotaDv, 
1 vol.; Church History, 3 vols.; Systematic Theology, 
1 vol.; Homiletics, 2 vols.; Latin, New Testament and 
Church History, 1 vol. 

Books added by gift, 162 vols., distributed as 
follows : 

General Library, 126 vols.; Sociology. 1 vol.: Anthro- 
pology, 1 vol.; Comparative Religion, 1 vol.; New Tes- 
tament, 1 vol.; Mathematics, 19 vols.; Astronomy, 
(Ryerson^, 2 vols.; Astronomy (Yerkes), 4 vols.; Geol- 
ogy, 7 vols. 

Books added by exchange for University Publica- 
tions, 101 vols., distributed as follows : 

General Library, 33 vols.; Pedagogy. 15 vols.; Polit- 
ical Economy, 3 vols.; Sociology. 1 vol.; Comparative 
Religion, 4 vols.; Semitic, 7 vols.; New Testament, 5 
vols.; Astronomy (Yerkes). 27 vols.; Geology, 1 vol.; 
Botany, 2 vols.; Church History, 2 vols.; Systematic 
Theology, 1 vol. 

Calendar, 
8eptembeb 22-30, 1899, 



Fbidat, Sbptsmbkr22. 
Quarterly Examinations of the Summer Quarter. 
Second Term of the Summer Quarter ends. 

Satubdat, Septembbb23, 

TO Saturday, Septembeb 30, 

QUARTEBLT ReCBSS. 

Saturday, Septembeb 30. 

Matriculation and Registration of Incoming Students, 
9:00 a.m.-3:00p.m. — The Offices of the President, 
the Deans, and the Registrar will be open. Officers 
of Instruction may not ordinarily be consulted on 
this day. 

Opening of the work of the College for Teachers and 
of the Class-study Department, 8:30 a.m.-8:00 pjc 
The Deans and Secretary will be in attendance in 
Room 410, Fine Arts Building, 203 Michigan av. 



Material for the OAIiSNDAB most be sent to the Office of Information by THUB8DAT, 8:80 A.K^ 
in order to be published in the issue of the same week. 
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OFFICIAL NOTICES. 

By the action of the University council taken 
March 7, 1899, the time for Division lectures on 
Wednesday of each week is extended from 11:00 
to 11:15 A.M. and all class exercises ordinarily 
beginning at 11:00 a.m. will begin on Wednes- 
days at 11:15. 

M£QI8TRATI0N AND MATRICULATIOM FOB THE AUTUMN QUA/tTEIt, 

The hours for registration for the Autumn 
Quarter are as follows: 

September 30, 8:30 a.m.-i2:oo m. and 2:00- 
4:00 p.m. 

October 2, 8:30 a.m.-i2:3o p.m and 2:00- 
4:00 p.m. 

Students will register with the Deans as follows: 
Graduate Students of Arts and Literature, Dean 
Judson ; Science, Dean Salisbury, Room 14 h. 

Senior College students : Dean Tufts, Room 
13 H. 

Junior College students: Deans MacClintock 
and Castle, Cobb Hall, Room 8 a. 

Unclassified students, men : Dean Castle, Cobb 
Hall, Room, 8 a. 

Unclassified students, women : Dean Talbot, 
Cobb Hall, Room 9 a. 

Divinity students : Deans Hulbert and Mathews, 
Room 15 H. 

New students matriculate at the above hours as 
follows : Graduates with the Deans of the Gradu- 
ate Schools; students from other colleges with 
Dean Tolman, Room 13 h; students entering the 
Junior Colleges from secondary schools with the 
Junior College Deans ; students entering the Di- 
vinity School with Deans Hulbert and Mathews, 
Room 15 H. 

THE UNIVERSITY CONQREQATION. 

The sixteenth meeting of the University Con- 
gregation will be held on Tuesday, October 3, 
1899, at 4:00 P.M., in the Congregation Hall, 
Haskell Oriental Museum. The members as- 
semble in Haskell Oriental Museum, second floor, 
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at 3:45 P.M., for. the procession to the Congrega- 
tion Hall. 

The Congregation Dinner will be held at the 
Quadrangle Club, Tuesday evening, October 3, 
at 7:00. Toasts will be responded to by Bishop 
J. L.Spalding, Supt. E. B. Andrews, Mr. Hamlin 
Garland, the Rev. Frank Crane, and others. 



UNDERGRADUATE STUDENT COUNCILS. 

At a meeting of the University Council held 
September 21, the following formulation of the 
duties and privileges of the undergraduate Student 
Councils was approved to go into effect October 
1, 1899. 

I. It is the duty of the council : 

1. To consider and present to the faculties com- 
munications from the student body ; to consider 
and present to the student body communications 
from the faculties ; to consider and report to the 
president such matters as may be connected with 
the best interests of the University ; to consider 
and report recommendations on such general 
questions of conduct as may be submitted to them. 

2. To assume the responsibility for the con- 
duct of the finals each quarter ; to assume the 
responsibility for the conduct of certain holidays 
and public exercises hereinafter to be indicated. 

3. To recommend to the president each quar- 
ter nominations for the University marshalship, 
the nominations to be limited to candidates for a 
degree, and subject to the rules for the public 
appearances of students. 

4. To be present officially for special duty at 
each Convocation ; at any official reception given 
to the student body of which the council is a 
representative ; and upon Baccalaureate and Con- 
vocation Sunday. 

5. To be present as representatives of the stu- 
dent body on the occasion of funerals in which 
the student body is to be represented. 

n. It is further understood : 

I. That no student may be elected councilor 
at a meeting unless he himself is present at that 
meeting ; 



2. That the members of the cdtncil thus elected 
with members at large holding over from the pre- 
ceding quarter, report on the day of election 
to the president to receive official instruction ; 

3. That the council holds a weekly meeting, 
at such place and time as each council may 
determine ; 

4. That the names of councilors are published 
in the Convocation Programme ; 

5. That the rules regulating public appearances 
of students are applied to the councilorship ; 

6. That each councilor is allowed an extra 
absence for each attendance upon a council 
meeting, the total number not to exceed ten each 
quarter. 

DIVISION LECTURES FOR 1899-1900. 

At a meeting of the University Council, held 
September 21, the following arrangements for 
division lectures for the coming year were adopted: 

1. Junior Divisions 4, 5, and 6 are joined 
together under the name of Lower Juniors ; 
Junior Divisions i, 2, and 3, under the name of 
Upper Juniors; Senior Divisions 4, 5, and 6 
under the name of Lower Seniors ; Senior Divi- 
sions I, 2, and 3 under the name of Upper Seniors. 

2. For division lectures the Lower Juniors and 
the Upper Seniors are assigned to the President 
and the Head Dean during the Autumn, Winter, 
and Spring Quarters. 

3. The division lectures to the Upper Juniors 
are given upon the general subject of " the correla- 
tion of studies," one quarter in history, one quarter 
in literature, and one quarter in science. 

4. The division lectures to the Lower Seniors 
are given upon the general subject of "living 
questions," one quarter political, one quarter 
ethical, and one quarter social. 

5. During the Summer Quarter each student is 
required to furnish a statement that he has 
attended ten lectures. 
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CALENDAR, 
BEPfEHIBEB SO-^CTOBE/t 7. 



Saturday, September 30. 

Matriculation and Registration of Incoming Stu- 
dents, 9:00 A M.-3:oo P.M. The Offices of the 
President, the Deans, and the Registrar will be 
open. Officers of Instruction may not ordi- 
narily be consulted on this day. 

Opening of the work of the College for Teachers 
and of the Class-study Department, 8:30 a.m.- 
9:00 P.M. The Deans and Secretary will be in 
attendance in Room 410, Fine Arts Building, 
203 Michigan av. 

Sunday, October i. 

CONVOCATION SUNDAY. 

The Convocation Vesper Service is held in Kent 
Theater at 4:00 p.m. 

The CoDvocation Sermon is given by the Reverend 
Frank Crane, Chicago. 

The Union Meeting of the Young Men's Chris- 
tian Association and the Young Women's 
Christian Association is held in Assoctatioa 
Hall, Haskell Museum, at 8:00 p.m. 

Monday, October 2. 
convocation day. 

Matriculation and Registration of Incoming Stu- 
dents, 8:30 A.M.-i2:oo M. All University 
Instructors offering courses in the Autumn 
Quarter may be met at the consultation hours 
announced. 

Division Meetings of the Junior and Senior Col- 
leges are held in Cobb Hall at 1 2 : 00 m. At- 
tendance required. 

The Eighth Anniversary Chapel Assembly is held 
in the Chapel, Cobb Hall, at 12:30 p.m. 

Candidates for Degrees meet with the Executive 
Officers in the Chapel, Cobb Hall, at 2:00 p.m. 

Matriculation and Registration of Incoming Stu- 
dents, 2:00-4:00 P.M. 

The Thirtieth University Convocation is held ra 
Central Music Hall at 8:00 p.m. 

The Convocation Address, " The University and ihc 
Teacher," is given by the Right Reverend J. L. 
Spalding, Bishop of Peoria. 



Tuesday, October .3. 

Lectures and Recitations of the Autumn Quarter 
begin at 8:30 a.m. 

Chapel Assembly : Senior Colleges, Chapel, Cobb 
Hall, 10:30 A.M. (required of Senior College 
students). ' 

The University Congregation meets in Congre- 
gation Hall, Haskell Museum, at 4:00 p.m. 

The Congregation Dinner is held at the Quad- 
rangle Club at 7:00 P.M. 

Bishop Spalding, Rev. Frank Crane, Mr. Hamlin 
Garland, Dr. E. B. Andrews and others will speak. 

Wednesday, October 4. 

The Annual Meeting of the Board of Trustees 
of the Theological Union is held in the Fine 
Arts Building at 3:00 p.m. 

The Opening Exercises of the Divinity School 
are held in Haskell Assembly Room at 8:00 p.m. 

An address is given by Dean Hulbert. Subject, 
"The Man and the Message for the Twentieth Cen- 
tury." A reception to all members of the school will 
follow. 

Thursday, October 5. 

Chapel- Assembly : The Graduate Schools, Chapel, 

Cobb Hall, 10:30 a.m. 
D. L. Moody speaks to the University in Kent 

Theater at 4:00 p.m. 
Annual Meeting of the Theological Union is held 

at the Immanuel Baptist Church at 8:00 p.m. 

Annual Sermon by President Nathaniel Butler, D.D., 
Colby College, Waterville, Maine. 

Friday, October 6. 

Chapel -Assembly : The Divinity School. Chapel, 
Cobb Hall, 10:30 a.m. 

Saturday, October 7. 

Meetings of University Ruling Bodies in the Fac* 
ulty Room, Haskell Museum : 

The Administrative Board of Physical Culture 

and Athletics, 8:30 a.m. 
The Faculty of the Junior Colleges, 10:00 a.m. 
The University Senjite, 1 1 : 30 a.m. 



Material for fch« OAIiinNDAB moat h% tent to the Ofllce of Information by THUR8DAT, 8:30 A.M., 
in ord«r to b« pnbUah*d in th« 1mu« of the same week. 
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THE UNIVERSITY AND THE TEACHER* 

BY THE RT. REV. i/. L 8PAL0INQ, 
BI8H0F OP FEOIUA, 



The chief oonoem of every man Is not, as it should 
be, the fonnation of his diaracter. The most wish 
merely to find a recipe for comfort or a way to acquire 
riches or whatever else they aim mt,—G^tk4, 

Whether the rule of the people shall approve 
itself as a wise, beneficent, strong and enduring 
government will depend largely on its attitude to- 
ward religion and education, the fountain-heads 
and safeguards of right human life. When power 
is placed in the hands of the multitude, and op- 
portunity is offered to all alike, whatever makes 
for utility, for comfort and ease, for physical 
health and well-being, will be held in high esteem, 
will be cultivated and promoted, for the need of 
all this is felt by all, and where there is freedom, 
all will labor to provide it. Consider for a mo- 
ment this great metropolis, where but yesterday 
the wild fowl screamed among their fellows. Its 
growth and wealth are the marvel of a century of 
wonders. Not in London or Paris or other cen- 
ters of the Old World shall we find more stately 
structures or more commercial and industrial 
activity. In the presence of this vast achievement 
of human energy, the most thorough idealist can- 

*The Convocation Address, given on the occasion of the 
Thirtieth Convocation of the University, held in Cen- 
tral Music Hall, Chicago, October 3, 1899. 



not but stand in awe ; for such power, such energy, 
such efficacy of will, on whatever objects it may 
be exerted, is awful. Here, assuredly, it has been 
exerted almost wholly on what is material, on 
what is simply useful. Look on these lofty build- 
ings, observe the eager throngs hurrying through 
these busy thoroughfares and ask yourselves what 
it all means. Why have these edifices been 
erected ? Why are these streets filled with people, 
who hasten on as though pursued by Death ? One 
thought; one purpose, dominates the whole. This 
city, with its population of two millions, has been 
created for commercial and industrial ends. It 
exists to provide the useful, to feed, clothe, house, 
warm, and carry men, and it does this work with 
such enterprise and skill, with such unremitting 
toil, that it is not possible to withhold admiration. 
All honest work is sacred, and they who labor 
with the hands, not less than they whose mightier 
instrument is the brain, are, if they are filled with 
the right spirit, God's workmen; and since it 
has not yet been found possible to teach the mul- 
titude to make efficacious use of their nobler en- 
dowments, manual labor is their salvation, and 
therefore the safeguard and basis of civilization. 
But there are higher things than those which 
are merely useful, and consequently there are men 
whose function is of vastly more importance than 
that of the toilers who provide us with food and 
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drink and clothing. These are indispensable; 
all must have them and the whole world takes care 
that they shall not lack ; but genuine human life 
emerges, not when we eat and drink, for this we 
do as mere animals. We first become men and 
women when we think and love, when we hope 
and believe, when we listen to the voice of Duty, 
however hard its command ; when we rise through 
aspiration and imagination to those inconceivable 
heights where time and space are no more and 
the soul is alone with God. In this world, which 
is the proper human world and man's true home, 
it is not easy to dwell. It is within us, it is likest 
unto what we really are, but to become conscious 
of it and to feel the need of the blessings it holds, 
man must ascend from his primitive to his ideal 
nature ; and the effort to do this with method 
and system is education, which is a conscious 
striving to fulfill in one's self the ideal of the per- 
fect, and as a means to this end, to transform 
both one's self and one's whole environment. 
The aim is to make one's self the best it is possible 
for a man to become, and the world he lives in 
the most suitable to the development and play of 
the higher faculties. Even the savage succeeds 
in getting what is simply useful — food and drink 
— and, when it is necessary, some sort of clothing ; 
but there must be at least a beginning of civiliza- 
tion if man is to undertake the task of raising 
himself from his primitive to his ideal nature — 
endless task, not to be accomplished by any one 
individual or people. It is the work God imposes 
on the whole race for all time ; and the highest 
individuals and races are those that contribute 
most to this divine consummation. 

In this metropolis, created by the very spirit 
of the wide-spreading and teeming Mississippi 
Valley, to be a purveyor and provider of whatever 
ministers to man's material needs and comforts, to 
the wants of his primitive nature, it is altogether 
right and desirable that a center of intellectual 
light and moral influence should have been 
established where great teachers may dwell and 
work, men whose thoughts and aspirations and 



lives are suffused with a glow caught from higher 
worlds. A university, I think, is not so much a 
place where all that is known is taught, as a place 
where noble and luminous minds create an atmos- 
phere which it is impossible to breathe and not 
feel the quickening of new and larger hopes and 
aims — minds that are less concerned to impart 
information about an3rthing whatever, than to 
solicit, call forth, sustain, strengthen and bring 
into act the powers which lie latent in the human 
soul, striving themselves, day by day, to become 
wiser and more loving, that with each access of 
new life they may thrill, inspire and impel others 
to generous and persevering self-activity. It is 
only in a university that such minds can be brought 
together, and they, be they few or be they many, 
are the life and essence of university teaching, 
for they create an intellectual and moral climate 
in which one cannot live without imbibing the 
spirit of self-culture. The important considera- 
tion for those who have the will to become all that 
is possible for them to be, is not what they shall 
study, but where they shall find a genuine vital 
man who teaches anything, who while he teaches, 
still continues to learn and. upbuild his own being. 
The teacher, then, must first of all be a real man. 
Scholarship is secondary. The only wholesome 
influence which man can have on man is exerted 
by his personality. It is admitted that where 
observation is possible we may not rest content 
with explanation. Let the pupil be brought face 
to face with the thing itself that he may ex- 
ercise his powers on this and not on words about 
the thing. This is the method of all right teach- 
ing, which is never merely talk about science or 
philosophy or literature, but is above all exemplifi- 
cation, concrete presentation of the subject ; and 
since the highest we know on earth becomes con- 
crete only in man, the first thing to be asked for^ 
when there is question of a school of whatever 
kind, is a genuine, noble, wise, and loving person- 
ality. This is the presupposition in all theories 
and problems of education. Like begets like, and 
to hope, to illumine, exalt, and purify, when we 
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ourselves are dark, low, and unclean, is to hope 
for a reversal of the laws of nature. He who 
would develop in the young a sense of religion 
and duty, of honor and freedom, must himself be 
all alive with these elemental powers. There is 
doubtless a science and an art of education, and 
consequently there are principles and methods of 
which the teacher must make use, if he is to do 
good work. Is it not plain that history or litera- 
ture or geography or mathematics may be rightly 
or wrongly taught ? Is it not necessary that the 
methods of teaching be adapted to the subject as 
well as to the mental condition of the pupil ? Now 
this is pedagogy — it is little more than good 
sense applied to the purposes of education. The 
object is to control individual experience, by gen- 
eral experience. It is certainly most important 
that the teacher should live and act in the light 
which the history of education throws on his 
work. Nevertheless it is a fundamental error to 
suppose that the principles, rules, and methods of 
pedagogy are the chief requirement in education. 
Neither a fund of accurate and pertinent informa- 
tion nor the most approved methods can sup- 
ply the essential and indispensable pedagogical 
requisite — the awakened mind, the loving heart, 
the quick and comprehensive view, to which as to 
the eye of a skillful general or physician, the exi- 
gencies of each moment and situation are revealed. 
The true teacher is at once a leader, an inspirer, 
and a healer. He is neither a slave of methods 
nor a victim of whims and hobbies. He knows 
that rules are but means, and he does not enforce 
them as though they were ends. He is not a 
machine, but a living soul, obedient to the light 
of a cultivated intelligence and to the impulses of 
a generous heart. His task is as difficult as it is 
important, as full of trials and hardships for him- 
self as it is of blessings for those whom he influ- 
ences. Let him then be free, let him be trusted, 
let him be cheered in his work. To make him the 
slave of minute observances, the victim of a sys- 
tem of bureaucratic regulations, is to render it 
impossible that he should find joy and delight in 



his work, is to superinduce in him a servile dispo- 
sition, is to degrade him to the level of a machine, 
is to make him unfit to mold and inspire free- 
men. If he is to train his pupils to a wise 
self-confidence without which nothing great is 
ever achieved, he must not be made to feel that 
he himself is unworthy of confidence. 

Montaigne holds that the teacher needs a well- 
made rather than a well-filled head, which is his 
way of saying that learning is of less importance 
to the educator than an open and sincere mind, 
capable of judging with fairness and of reason- 
ing with accuracy. Thus a father or a mother, 
simple and unlettered, but endowed with good 
sense and with the love of truth and justice, has 
a more profound and lasting educational influ- 
ence on the child than any which may be exerted 
by the doctors of the universities. Nothing has 
such power to draw forth human strength and 
goodness as love. The teacher's first business is 
to win the heart, and through the heart the will 
of his pupils; and to this end a generous faith 
in them is the most effective means. By trusting 
them he shows them how to trust themselves ; by 
believing in them he leads them to believe in 
themselves, thus awakening in them a desire to 
realize the high things of which they see they 
are held to be capable. Nothing destroys the 
confidence of the young so quickly or so thor- 
oughly as to know that their teachers are insin- 
cere or unjust. Better rule by brute force than 
by deceitful devices. If there be anything false 
in them it cannot be hidden from the quick 
glance of youthful eyes. " A man passes for that 
he is worth, " says Emerson. What he is engraves 
itself on his face, on his form, on his fortunes, in 
letters of light. His sin bedaubs him, mars all 
his good impression. Men know not why they 
do not trust him ; but they do not trust him." 
The weak and the ignorant are the quickest to 
threaten and punish, and it is only where teachers 
lack moral and intellectual power that they resort 
to harsh measures. The bitterness they feel 
makes their own and their pupils' lives bitter. 
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How pleasant it is to hear Montaigne tell that 
his father did not permit him to be wakened 
except by the sound of some musical instrument. 
So possibly does God awaken us from life. 
Whatever others may hold let the teacher be per- 
suaded that the faults of the young are due to 
weakness and ignorance rather than to' mal- 
ice ; and if he find a few who have inherited or 
acquired a vicious disposition let him not imagine 
that they can be corrected and improved by any- 
thing but patience and loving-kindness, assisted 
possibly by medicine and hygiene. The master 
must first be master of himself. He must be sym« 
pathetic and lowly-minded; must often efface 
himself and suffer his presence to be felt only as 
a guidance and encouragement to the awakening 
minds of his pupils. And how shall this be made 
possible for him if his heart is not filled with the 
love of God and of human perfection ? Behold 
the mother hen moving among her little brood, 
who, when she has found something of worth, 
lovingly calls their attention to it, and passes on, 
leaving them to decide whether they shall take or 
neglect it. If the teacher show his pupils how 
far he excels them in mental power and culture, 
he discourages them ; for the more susceptible of 
education they are, the greater is their modesty 
and self-diffidence. Let him be as one of his lit- 
tle ones — a learner and striver. Such have been 
and are the mightiest and noblest souls. Only a 
free spirit can educate the freedom, only a rever- 
ent and devout mind can inspire faith in God. 
The love of liberty springs from the love of truth 
— truth makes free. Indeed, it is only in the world 
of truth, speculative and practical, that man feels 
himself free, at home in a realm above that of 
physical law and determination. Healthful work 
is the mother of brave and joyful hearts; where 
learners are dispirited and heavy-hearted, they 
are not doing the right work or they are not doing 
it in the right way. When young souls are burst- 
ing into bud and bloom, their world should be as 
bright as the blue skies of spring, overhanging 
flowering orchards, where the birds sing, and the 



bees hum, and the sparkling waters leap to see 
and hear. Throughout life they should be able 
to associate the memory of this fair time of spir- 
itual growth with all that is pure, fragrant and 
inspiring; for, should the experience of those 
early years make it impossible to believe in the 
surpassing worth of culture, they inevitably be- 
come the victims of arrested development, and 
lead a stunted existence. In a family in which 
the spirit of cheerfulness reigns there is peace 
and happiness ; each one finds his task and per- 
forms it gladly. The school is a larger family. 
If the masters are harsh and morose, the pupils 
discouraged, the school is bad. The effective- 
ness of school methods depends upon the char- 
acter of the teacher. If he lacks intelligence 
and individuality, they become mechanical de- 
vices, in whiclTthe pupils can take but a mechani- 
cal interest. Rules and laws are of little use to 
those who have not been brought up to desire 
and love the guidance of law. He who is 
grounded in faith in the principle of law will 
become a good man, a good Christian, a good 
citizen ; and nothing else will make him so. 
Faith in the principle of law is faith in God. If 
we form true men, the rest will form and reform 
itself. Schools, where many things are taught, but 
where will, courage, seriousness, love of truth, great 
mindedness, and respect and reverence for all that 
is high and holy are not cultivated, are institutions 
of perversion rather than of education. Let the 
teacher leave nothing undone ta make brave, 
honest, chaste, unenvious men and women, even 
though they fail in scholarship. If conscience is 
not sovereign it is nothing. " Moral education," 
says Kant, "should begin, not with reformation 
of conduct, but with renovation of thought and 
formation of character." Whatever may help to 
make a man is the teacher's business. In him 
indifference is imbecility ; it is impotence. The 
gift of eloquence is of inestimable value to him, 
but he should not, like the orator, seek to capti- 
vate and carry away his hearers, but he should 
inspire, illumine, and prepare them, for indepcnd- 
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€nce of thought, for freedom of view. They are 
the best teachers who make study most attractive. 
This the best genius does for its possessor ; for 
what is it but an inner impulse which urges him 
joyfully to the pursuit of truth, goodness, and 
beauty ? Nothing fatigues like dullness. From 
the weariness it begets there is no escape. The 
teacher's character is the best reproof. The 
mother does not occupy herself with projects for 
carrjdng her child; she is busy teaching it to 
walk alone. This is the aim and end of all right 
education. Suggestion is a large part of the 
teacher's business, hence there should be a mag- 
netic something in him — the power to interest, 
to charm, to inspire, to impel, while he enlight- 
ens and guides. Courage is contagious. Brave 
thoughts, brave words, brave deeds — courage in 
his whole attitude towards life and death, towards 
God and man — this makes the teacher an educa- 
tor, constitutes him a former and creator of men ; 
for the heroic mood leads to contact with divine 
things and has vital power. Refuse to entertain 
thy troubles and sorrows and they will leave thee. 
A great mind can console, and heal, as well as 
time. Our attitude toward circumstances deter- 
mines what effect they shall have on us. A gen- 
erous and active spirit turns to divine uses the 
things which weaken and corrupt the timid and 
indolent. To do for the pupil what he should 
be inspired and impelled to do for himself, does 
not help, but hinders his progress. Teach him 
to teach himself by looking, listening, observing, 
and reacting on the impressions he receives. 
The imparting of information is but a small part 
of the teacher's business; his chief concern 
should be to develop faculty, to form character, 
and to point out the means whereby knowledge 
may be acquired, and, if need be, communicated. 
In the presence of the infinite possible, nay, of 
the vast accomplishment of nature and of man- 
kind, the work of the individual, though he be 
the greatest, is insignificant. Let not this dis- 
courage thee. Thou wast born to do but a man's 
•work. Do thy best — it will make thee worthy. 



Each one's character is largely determined by 
heredity, environment, and the education he has 
received. None the less is it each one's duty to 
shape and build his own being into evergrowing 
harmony with what is eternally true and right. 
Only the gentle and loving know how to guide 
souls, for they are patient and compassionate. 
They alone can stoop to all infirmities without 
losing their trust in God or their faith in man. 
The teacher accomplishes more by making strong 
impressions than by constructing lucid arguments. 
If the heart is moved, if the conscience is 
awakened, the reasons for right doing become 
manifest. Hence the great moralists have been 
impelled to utter themselves in vigorous and 
sententious thoughts, in maxims which penetrate 
the mind and remain as an incentive or a 
reproach. "Do not withhold him from doing 
good who is able; if thou art able, do good 
thyself also." "The wise shall possess glory. 
The promotion of fools is disgrace." "Get wisdom, 
and with all thy possession purchase prudence." 
"Take hold on instruction, leave it not. Keep 
it because it is thy life." "Choose knowledge 
rather than gold, for wisdom is better than all 
the most precious things, and whatever may be 
desired cannot be compared with it." "The words 
of the wise are as goads and as nails deeply fastened 
in ; " and unless for us they are as goads and as 
nails deeply fastened in, they profit us in no way. 
All things belong to thee, if thou but love 
them, and what thou possessest will give thee 
pure delight, if thou hold and use it for the 
benefit of others. The life is the best which 
issues in the highest knowledge and the purest 
virtue — all else is frivolous. Wben our moral 
convictions are profound and living we easily 
communicate them to those about us ; but if the 
essential goodness is lacking in ourselves, the 
words we utter, however fine, will not bear to 
others the seed of divine life. Make thyself free 
within, for turn outward whithersoever thou wilt, 
thou shalt find that confining walls proclaim thee 
prisoner. 
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Educableness is man's true characteristic, and 
the teacher who loves his calling and understands 
his business will give his chief thought and labor to 
education, whether it be his own, or that of a few, 
or of the whole race. " Where is the learned ? 
Where is he that pondereth the words of the law ? 
Where is the teacher of little ones ? " In the right 
spirit, which is the important thing, whatever we 
do, there is either knowledge or a genuine yearn- 
ing and striving for knowledge ; but the teacher's 
knowledge, whether of method or psychology, or 
of whatever other pedagogical art or science, is 
little worth to him as an educator unless he have 
the right spirit ; for it is this that creates devoted- 
ness, gives insight, arouses interest, and stimulates 
self-activity. As a wise man thinks little of his 
success and much of his failures, that he may learn 
to make them good, so when teachers shall have 
become educators, less attention will be paid to 
the bright pupils, and vastly more to the weak and 
the slow. A school is more safely judged by those 
it fails to improve than by those it helps. What 
more worthy end can the teacher propose to him- 
self than to accustom his pupils to find pleasure 
in the practice of virtue and to turn with disgust 
from what is base or wrong ? If they be led to 
dwell habitually with high and true thoughts, they 
will become part of their being, give warmth and 
glow to their feelings, and impel the will along 
the paths where their light falls. We are trans- 
formed by what we meditate not less than by what 
we do. The word which God spoke in the begin- 
ning is the word which he forever utters : " Let 
there be light ; let knowledge grow ; let wisdom 
increase ; let love prevail." The light of the mind 
makes the world harmonious ^d beautiful. The 
noblest people is not the richest or the strongest, 
but the people whose soul is filled with the highest 
thoughts and the divinest aspirations. Take from 
any country a hundred of its greatest men in 
religion, philosophy, poetry, science, and art, and 
the life of all falls to a lower plane. Let the 
teacher then strive day by day to lift his pupils to 
the world where these hundred best have made 



their home. The only serious instruction is that 
which cultivates reason and conscience. The 
words which the teacher utters, however true or 
wise, have less influence on his hearers than his 
character. The man, not the speech, is eloquent. 
A hero, like a beautiful woman, persuades by sim- 
ply appearing. It is the spirit that is divine, and 
words have irresistible force only when they spring 
from the hearts of God-like men. They who 
create new and beautiful ideals which give a new 
and holier sense of the worth and goodness of 
life, are our greatest benefactors. How blessed it 
is for a country to have good soldiers, good think- 
ers, good priests, good artists, good workers in 
every sphere 1 The supreme need is of good men, 
for only they upbuild the kingdom of earth and 
heaven. It is hard to love the multitude for what 
they are — the wise love in them the ideal of a 
higher life which they strive to realize here, be- 
lieving and hoping that they thereby cooperate 
with the Eternal for ends which are absolute. 

Sadden not the hearts of the young. Their 
worth as men and women will be in proportion 
to the joys of their childhood. Forbid as little 
as possible, but help thy pupils to do gladly, 
wholesome and profitable work. Only they 
know how to teach who know how to rouse, to 
encourage, to incite. This is everything; for 
they who go bravely to work with joyful hearts 
will learn whatever is needful. The power to 
awaken ideas, so to use words, that, like an en- 
chanter's wand, they make what they symbolize 
rise into view, as though it stood before the eye^ 
is a gift of genius, but it is also a talent which 
may be cultivated, and there is none which gives 
to the teacher's work more life and charm. It is- 
important to make things plain, to throw about 
them the revealing light of the mind, but they 
who set the world aglow with the warmth and 
magnetism of an ardent and passionate soul, are 
the true inspirers and teachers. We little suspect 
what power of devotion and heroism there is in 
the simple people by whom we are daily sur- 
rounded, and who often appear to us altogether 
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commonplace. Let but the proper occasion arise 
and we shall behold their souls transfigured by 
the light of higher worlds and clothed with almost 
superhuman strength. Thus there is in the hum- 
blest man or woman a divine something before 
which the greatest may bow with reverence. Let 
then the teacher learn to recognize the God there 
is in every child's soul, and let him strive reli- 
giously to unwind the bonds which hold him pris- 
oner. "He who undertakes to form a man," 
says Rousseau, "must first have developed true 
manhood in himself." Again : "The pedant and 
the teacher say much the same things ; but the 
former says them in and out of season; the 
teacher only when he is sure they will produce 
their proper effect." What we are capable of 
knowing depends on the power and quality of 
our minds. Deep truth grows shallow in the 
shallow brain. Hence the genuine teacher gives 
little time to cramming his pupils with informa- 
tion for which they are not prepared, but he 
devotes himself to their whole being, which he 
exercises in every way, that they may gain strength 
and freedom, that they may become self-active 
and address themselves gladly and perseveringly 
to the pursuit of truth and perfection. 

He must know how to govern ; for what is edu- 
cation but the art of governing ? But how shall 
he learn to govern unless he forget and deny 
himself that he may think solely of the good of 
his pupils ? Is not this the secret of the mother's 
power, who, if she know how to love, is the 
world's first and highest teacher ? 

Passion of some kind lies at the root of human 
activity, physical, intellectual, and moral. Study 
springs from a desire to enjoy, and they who can- 
not be made to feel that to know is itself joy, 
lack the inner impulse without which lasting 
mental effort is not possible. The inferiority of 
the multitude is due to their spiritual indolence. 
Their routine work performed, they sink at the 
end of each day into somnolence and lethargy ; 
and this is true whether they read or talk or are 
silent, for in all cases they are passive. Their at- 



tention is not really aroused and their minds are 
not really at work. In their social gatherings and 
amusements they are distracted, and in their in- 
tercourse with one another there is no spark of 
genuine intellectual and moral activity. Hence, in 
the domestic circle the young receive no incite- 
ment to high and worthy effort, and they carry 
with them into the school the careless and indif- 
ferent habits which they have acquired from their 
parents. So long as this remains true, so long 
will the multitude, in spite of schools and teach- 
ers, remain inferior. 

" In my dealing with my child," says Emerson, 
"my Latin and Greek, my accomplishments and 
my money, stead me nothing ; but as much soul 
as I have, avails." The highest wisdom is that 
which teaches us how to strengthen the will and 
to turn it resolutely to the love and practice of 
virtue, without which life is worthless. Hence it 
is unwise, not to say immoral, to commend virtue 
on the ground of policy, for virtue may not be 
policy, and to love it for anything else than its 
own rightness is to sin against its very idea ; and 
so, if we would seek truth profitably, we must 
learn to feel that it alone can rightly nourish our 
intellectual and moral life. If we wish to distin- 
guish between education and culture, we may say 
that education ends with our life at school ; while 
culture, the self-imposed task of upbuilding our 
being on every side, then properly begins. Is it 
not plain, therefore, that the impulse the teacher 
gives is more important than the knowledge he 
imparts ? In the home, in the sick room, on the 
battlefield, the great helper, consoler, strengthen- 
er, and light bringer, is a loving, cheerful, brave, 
and luminous spirit. Where he breathes and acts, 
suffering, and death even lose their terrors ; and 
the strength and wholeness which are born of 
such a spirit alone make the best work possible. 
Let the teacher then put far from him all worry, 
cowardice, pettiness and spite, as well as whatever 
else may weaken hope, confidence and love. "All 
things are hard. Man cannot explain them 
by word." In the end as in the beginning 
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true wisdom lies in reverent faith and devout 
striving. 

Without an ideal of some kind life has no sig- 
nificance. Above every doorway that leads to 
action is written — Why ? Over the lintel of the 
house of pain and sorrow we read — Wherefore? 
Why should a man do and dare? Wherefore 
must be suffer and bear ? For the right ? But 
right supposes the eternally righteous One. For 
truth ? But there is no truth if at the core of 
being there is only emptiness. God is the ideal 
or there is none. Turn resolutely then from 
whatever may weaken thy trust in God, and in 
thyself, whether it be the love of money or the 
favor of the high placed, or sensual indulgence. 
Use as best thou canst what force is thine, nor 
doubt that aught which is needful to a worthy life 
shall be lacking to thee. Keep thyself alive, 
eager for light and warmth, nor be troubled 
because thou drawest thy nourishment also from 
earth's soil — for whatever is an aid to strong, 
generous, human life is from God. If thy mind 
is open and sincere every real view will bring 
thee joy and strength, though it distmrb thee by 
forcing thy old opinions into a new light. What 
matter whether truth be profitable ? It is to be 
sought, followed and loved, though it bring calam- 
ity and death. Accept the fact, wherever and 
whatever it be ; for not to accept it is to stultify 
thyself. The passions are good, they are the 
source of power and energy ; but power misused 
is evil. Let not thy sympathy weaken the inner 
source of life, and thus rob thee of vital force ; 
for thy first duty is to be strong and self-contained, 
since so only canst thou be wisely loving and help- 
ful. If thou hast good will, if, like God, thou 
lovest all that he has made, what else dost thou 
need but knowledge and strength, the power to 
make thy good will prevail ? The universal 
obstacle to progress is within. The light of heaven 
shines on all, but it shines in the midst of dark- 
ness, as in interstellar space, because only here 
and there are there minds and hearts which offer 
a fit medium for its diffusion. The fatal fault is 



in ourselves, and the awful discouragement comes 
of the consciousness of what we and all men are. 
Let thy past be for thee as if it had not been. 
Forget the good and the evil thou hast done, and 
begin today as though now for the first time thou 
heardest God's voice bidding thee win immortal 
life. 

They are not wise or brave who are not able to 
draw greater profit from insult than from praise. 

" Then welcome each rebafiE, 
That turns earth's smoothness rough, 
Each sting that bids not sit nor stand, but go.'* 

The shadows, at least, of great thoughts fall on 
all, but for the most they are like the shadows cast 
by the wings of birds that pass for a moment 
above their heads. For a moment the soul feels 
the nearness of higher and holier things, and then 
suddenly finds itself again in the profane world of 
its everyday life. It dwells habitually on the hard 
and noisy earth, like the body, instead of rising 
to its true home in the serene realm where God 
reveals himself as ever-during light and love. 
The sensual appetites exist for the preservation 
of the individual and the race. They are means» 
not ends, and to seek happiness in their indul- 
gence is to smother the soul in filth and blood — 
it is apostacy from truth, from God. Our thoughts 
go forth to external things, or if we think of ou]> 
selves it is only in so far as we are affected by 
what is outside of ourselves. Our desire is for 
such things ; in them our hope is placed. Shall 
we never learn to live with ourselves, that we may 
become alive in God? Thus alone is it possible 
for us to live truly, and to be no longer mere 
centers where a vain and transitory world mirrors 
itself. To live truly is to be good ; and he who 
is good does good. In striving to improve thy- 
self thou laborest for the good of others, and in 
helping others thy own life is made richer and 
purer. If we are to be teachers of men we must 
be soul-inspirers ; we must work in the spirit of 
prophets, priests, and poets. Mechanical drill is 
the mill wherein the corn is ground ; but once 
it is ground, it will never take root and grow. 
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Religion brings into accord our intellectual, 
moral, and emotional natures ; it appeals to the 
imagination as nothing else can. It is the inex- 
haustible fountain of hope, courage, and patience ; 
it is the chief consoler in the midst of the troubles 
and sorrows of life ; it is the eternal light which 
shines on the grave and lifts our thoughts to 
enduring worlds ; it gives an immovable basis to 
the ideas of right and duty ; it justifies faith in 
the superiority of mind to matter, and of pure 
and generous conduct to gross indulgence ; it is 
the bond which holds men together in the family 
and the state ; it is the source of the ardor and 
enthusiasm which suffuse morality with fervor 
and give it contagiousness ; it is the consecra- 
tion of our holiest yearnings, and highest aspira- 
tions ; it is the force which enables us to transcend 
the sway of the fatal laws of a mechanical universe, 
and to rise to the pure sphere where God, the 
Infinite Spirit, lives, and loves, and is free. How 
shall the teacher be a builder of character, a 
former of men, if he be not illumined, strength- 
ened and consecrated by divine faith? How shall 
he communicate the thrill of awe if he feel it not 
himself? How shall he teach reverence, which 
alone saves from shallowness and vulgarity, if his 
own spirit is profane? Culture, like religion, is 
propagated from soul to soul, not developed. 

The ideal of culture is expansion and elevation 
of mind ; that of religion, purity and lovingness 
of heart. To attain the wholeness and perfection 
of which human nature is susceptible we must 
think and strive in the light of both these ideals. 
The open, flexible and exalted mind must be 
nourished and steadied by the religious and 
moral sentiments which are the sustenance of our 
being. If the teacher himself has not made the 
everlasting affirmation, if his life is not enrooted 
in a noble faith, and sustained by unalterable con- 
victions, what vital thing can he say to his pupils ? 
What that it is worth while to say ? They whose 
religion is a code of rules and a system of prac- 
tices, but who are not gentle, loving, and 
enlightened are repellent forces. They have no 



power to educate. The greatest grow the longest 
time, and they whom nothing can arrest in their 
onward march to the fountain head of truth and 
love are divine men and women. That which, 
like a mathematical demonstration is wholly evi- 
dent, leaves us indifferent; it is the infinite 
unknown that fills us with boundless yearning, 
and draws us ever on and upward. Our aims and 
ideals are revealed by the objects and ends which 
we seriously strive to attain ; by what, day by day, 
we labor for with heart and soul, unafraid and 
undiscouraged. 

If thy life seem to thee a useless burden, still 
bear it bravely, and thou shalt find at last that, 
like St. Christopher, thou hast carried a god 
across the troubled stream of time. Whosoever 
does what is right in a generous and brave spirit, 
feels that he acts in harmony with eternal laws, 
and is, in his deep soul, conscious of the divine 
approval, 

" Woe," says Bossuet, " to the sterile knowledge 
which does not fulfill itself in love." And again : 
" God is with us when we love." There is a love 
of the soul for souls — it is the only love which 
may be called love ; it springs from the infinite 
soul, and makes us feel that there alone is our 
true and eternal home. Become conscious of thy 
soul, bend thy ear to its whisperings and thou 
shalt hear the voice of God. In the depths, in 
the depths — here alone is life. And the noise of 
the world ; the desire to be known, the thirst for 
pleasure and gold, and whatever things draw the 
soul to the surface, separate it from the source of 
its being and joy, whose waters are clear and 
deep, where silence reigns, where the calm eter- 
nal face of God is mirrored. 

An external authority may enlighten and guide 
us, but it cannot give u^ the power of knowing 
and loving. " Let not Moses, nor any one of the 
prophets, speak to me," says A'Kempis, "but 
speak Thou to me, O Lord, Thou from whom 
proceed the inspiration and the illumination of 
all the prophets." Think nobly of thy life, for 
thy habitual thought tends to become thy very 
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self. Renew day by day the will to live, to live 
in all that is true and good and fair, to live 
within the mind and heart where glow the light 
and love which are eternal. We blunder fatally 
in our schools in laying stress almost exclusively 
on what the pupils know. The young can know 
little, and nothing truly; but it is possible to 
inspire them with reverence for what is worthy, 
and with faith in what is good, and this, which is 
almost the whole duty of the teacher, we neglect, 
while we apply ourselves to bring out in them a 
mental quickness which leaves untouched the 
fountain whence human life springs and by which 
it is nourished. Man is infinitely more than a 
shrewd animal, and the teacher who fails to rec- 
ogn ize this does little else than harm. The instru- 
ment of knowledge itself, of the knowledge at 
least which is wisdom, is not so much the intellect 
as the whole man, to whom we must address our- 
selves if we would make a man. Not the truth 
we hold, but the truth by which we are held, nour- 
ishes and shapes our lives. Keep open the way 
which leads from the seen to the unseen, for it is 
only by moving therein that thou shalt find 
strength and joy. We live in the center of divine 
worlds, and how slight a thing will reveal the god- 
like virtue which lies asleep in the humblest heart. 
Not to the most wretched being alive is it lawful 
to speak a harsh or disheartening word. Though 
all else in his life be hideous and full of despair, 
yet shall the teacher bring to him the atmosphere 
of beauty, courage and love. How much of our 
strength is derived from the opinions we have 
formed of the moral purity and goodness of the 
persons with whom we have lived, whom we have 
known and loved ? Were it no longer possible to 
believe in their truth and worth, the foundations 
of our spiritual being would be shaken. 

Suffer not, O teachers, that the all-believing, 
all-hoping, souls of children find that, the ideals 
they have worshiped are but idols. The good 
scatter blessings. In their company all divine 
things seem possible, even as cowards lose their 
fear when a hero leads them. If we could live 



habitually as live those who truly love, what joy 
and wealth should be ours! How easy it would 
be for us to become poets, heroes, saints. A 
thought one lives by, however simple, a desire 
which fills the heart, however humble, is enough 
to make life rich and fair. We make our proper 
world 'according as we believe, hope, desire, and 
love. A loving soul illumines and warms the 
house better than a blazing hearth and a lighted 
lamp. It is not difficult to know what is good; 
but it is difficult to cherish this knowledge and to 
live with it until it becomes love and the very 
substance of our being. "There is," says Ruskin, 
" no fault nor folly of my life whch does not rise 
up against me and take away my joy, and shorten 
my power of possession, of light, of understand- 
ing." Yet though thy sins be as scarlet, believe 
that God's love can make thee white and pure. 
If, with all thy heart thou seek the best things, 
failure is not possible. Strive then bravely to be 
true, gentle, chaste, loving, strong, and magnani- 
mous, and thy life shall become sweet and noble. 
The light and peace of heaven shall enter thy 
soul, for thou shalt feel that God himself upholds 
and bears thee on. They who cherish right ideals 
are better than their characters, for they are cease- 
lessly rising out of themselves toward higher 
worlds. How good is silence! It soothes and re- 
freshes like sleep. It keeps us at home with our- 
selves, wraps us like a blanket, cherishes the vital 
warmth, provides leisure and shuts out the dis- 
cords and contentions which are never wanting 
where words abound. Learn, O teachers, ye who 
are immolated to talk, how precious are the hours 
of solitude in which you may be alone with God 
and your own thoughts. There are no oppor- 
tunities for those who have no life purpose. Let 
thy purpose be the making thyself a man, and 
whatever happens thee, the good and the evil will 
forward thee in thy work. There is no time bat 
now, and in this now lie the promise and the 
secret of immortal life. There is no good but 
good will. It is the root of selfhood, the free and 
divine Godward and manward impulse in the soul. 
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Will to be and do right and thou art right. Make 
then the education of thy will the prayer and pur- 
pose of thy life. The foundation of thy being 
is moral. Knowledge must fulfill itself in deed, 
or it is vain. 

To conclude, a university is not so much a place 
where all the faculties are represented, where all 
knowledge is imparted, where original research is 
prosecuted, where men are prepared for the various 
professions which minister to human needs, as a 
place where great minds and generous hearts and 
noble souls are gathered to bring their wisdom, 
their love and their faith to bear upon the young 
to develop and raise their whole being toward the 
ideal of right life, of perfect manhood. The 
whole question of educational reform and progress 
is simply a question of employing good and remov- 
ing incompetent teachers. And they who have 
experience best know how extremely difficult this 
is. In a university, at least, it should be possible, 
for a university is a home of great teachers or it 
is not a university at all. Costly structures, rich 
endowments, well-filled libraries, thoroughly 
equipped laboratories, many students, are but 
symbols of those delightful and luxuriant climates 
where all save the spirit of man is divine, if great 
teachers are lacking. The chief value of a univer- 
sity lies in its power to attract and hold such men, 
by giving them the fairest opportunity for the 
exercise of their high gifts. The hero of a 
brilliant naval exploit, but just returned to his 
country, fills the whole land with the noise of 
acclaiming voices. It is a tribute of the popular 
heart to the worth of courage, skill and daring. 
It is a privilege to be able to feel the thrill of 
genuine admiration in the presence of any high 
human quality, but the noblest hero is he whose 
achievements are wholly beneficent, who triumphs 
and scatters blessings without bringing sorrow or 
death to any child of man. Such a hero is a 
great teacher, who lives from generation to gener- 
ation, in minds made luminous, in hearts made 
pure, in wills confirmed in the love and practice 
of truth. 



THE PREHIDEHTH QUARTERLY STATEMENT.* 



Trustees, Colleagues, and Friends of the 
University : 
I have selected for the quarterly statement this 
evening a few topics which I have thought might 
be of especial interest at this time. 

PB0FE880R NORTHRUP AND THE DEPARTMENT OF THEOLOGY, 

Certain statements made in public print con- 
cerning Professor Northrup and the work of the 
Department of Systematic Theology have given 
rise to misunderstanding. These statements have 
not been in accord with the facts. Professor 
Northrup, it is true, has been ill, and his illness 
has been a source of great anxiety to his many 
friends ; but he has in a large measure recovered 
from this illness and feels himself re^dy to resume 
his work. His physicians and friends, however, 
have urged the importance of his taking sufficient 
time to insure his recovery ; and yielding to their 
opinion, he will be excused from official service 
during the Autumn Quarter. It is hoped that at 
the expiration of this time Professor Northrup 
will be able to resume work with his old vigor 
and earnestness. The debt due him from the 
hundreds of students who owe their success in 
large measure to the influence of his teaching; 
the debt owed him by the University for the im- 
portant service rendered during its early years, 
as also for the heritage bequeathed to the Uni- 
versity — the Divinity School of the University 
(the fruit of his life and effort); and the debt owed 
him by the Christian church at large, for his 
broad and generous exposition of divine truth — 
these debts, one and all, are very great and can 
never be fully paid. It is due him, that we 
should appreciate, to the fullest extent, the char- 
acter and merit of the magnificent service which 
he has rendered the cause of Christian learning. 
Professor Northrup during the coming quarter 
will deliver lectures before the students of the 



* Presented on the occasion of the Thirtieth Convocation of 
the University, October 2, 1899. 
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Divinity School, in which he will discuss the prac- 
tical bearings of current theological questions. 
It is unnecessary to say that Professor Northrup 
has not resigned and that he has had no thought 
of resigning or giving up his work ; and that the 
University would not for a moment consider the 
question of his resignation. The ripest fruit of a 
lifetime of thought is yet reserved for the instruc- 
tion of those who shall be fortunate enough to be 
his pupils. 

PHOnSBOn von H0L8T. 

I regret to be compelled to announce that 
Professor von Hoist will be unable to take up 
his work this Autumn Quarter. During the sum- 
mer he suffered an attack of illness from which 
he has not sufficiently recovered to render it en- 
tirely safe for him to undertake the work of his 
department. The intense energy with which Pro- 
fessor von Hoist does his work, and the almost 
morbid conscientiousness with which he per- 
forms the duties of his position, demand a de- 
gree of phjrsical strength which, after this ill- 
ness, he does not possess. At the earnest request, 
therefore, of his friends and the University, he has 
consented to place himself entirely in the hands 
of his physician for the next few months, and it 
is confidently expected that the result of this 
period of rest will prove to be a new lease of 
life. 

The experience and the scholarship of Profes- 
sor von Hoist, joined with his utter fearlessness in 
the discussion of the questions to which he has 
given his thought, have combined to render him 
one of the few strong leaders of thought in our 
country. Those who differ from him in opinion, 
as well as those who agree with him, join in ap- 
preciation of his earnestness and honesty and 
ability. Men everywhere will unite in a prayer 
for his speedy restoration to health and strength. 
In the meanwhile, the University has officially 
requested Dr. Ferdinand Schwill, to whom leave 
of absence had been given for the year, to remain 
in residence, and to conduct the work of graduate 



students in Modem History; and in appreciation 
of the work which he has already done, and of 
his ability to perform the important service thus 
committed to him, I am authorized to announce 
that he has been promoted from an instructor- 
ship to an assistant professorship in the Depart- 
ment of History. 

I am also authorized to announce that upon 
the recommendation of President Charles Ken- 
dall Adams, of the University of Wisconsin, and 
with the approval of the Regents of that Univer- 
sity, Professor F. J. Turner, of the Department 
of History in the University of Wisconsin, has 
been given permission to conduct the seminar in 
American History during Professor von Hoist's 
absence from duty. Professor Turner will spend 
each Saturday at the University of Chicago, and 
the work of the seminar will thus continue unin- 
terruptedly. 

The University is grateful to the Regents of 
' the University of Wisconsin for thus coming to 
our relief at an important moment ; and it will 
easily be seen that this act of inter-University 
courtesy is one of striking significance. It is 
not too much to expect that in view of the prece- 
dent thus established, inter-migration of officers 
of instruction between universities closely related 
in sympathy and purpose, will become a charac- 
teristic feature of higher educational work. We 
desire to express our heartiest thanks to our sister 
/University for this act of courtesy and also to 
express the feeling that such acts as this represent 
the real spirit of friendship and common sjrm- 
pathy which exists between our institutions — 
a spirit which would seem to be entirely lacking 
if the statements concerning athletic relationship 
were to be taken as the standard of judgment. 

THE D£PARTM£MT OF BiOLOQY. 

During the summer the University has been 
honored by having two of its younger officers 
called to the headship of departments in other 
institutions. Assistant Professor Sho Watas^ 
has received appointment to a professorship 
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in Zoology in the University of Tokio, Japan. 
After many years of residence in foreign lands he 
now goes back to his native land to perform a 
service for which he has been eminently pre- 
pared by his contact with American institutions 
and by the scholarly work which he has performed 
in his chosen subject. 

Assistant Professor William M. Wheeler of the 
same department has received an appointment to 
die headship of the Department of Zodlogy in the 
University of Texas. The best wishes of the Uni- 
versity will follow these men to the distant fields 
in which their future work is to be done. 

We are fortunate in being able to fill one of the 
vacancies thus created by the appointment of Dr. 
Charles B. Davenport, instructor and second in 
rank in the Department of Zodlogy in Harvard 
University. 

Dr. Davenport's investigations have been chiefly 
along general biological lines. He has been one of 
the leading exponents in this country of the fruit- 
ful line of the research known as Experimental 
Morphology. Upon this subject he is writing an 
extended treatise in four volumes, two volumes of 
which have already appeared. He is also the 
author of a work upon the Application of the 
Statistical Method to Biological Investigation and of 
many special monographs. 

IHt UNIVERSITY SETTLEMENT, 

For several years a most important section of 
work connected indirectly with the University has 
been that of the University of Chicago Settlement 
in the Stockyards district. This work has fur- 
nished an incentive to members of the faculty and 
to many students to consider the more unselfish 
and practical side of life which not infrequently 
is lost sight of in university communities. Under 
the leadership of the head resident. Miss Mary 
£. McDowell, the work has made steady progress, 
and has attained greater and greater success. By 
the great kindness of friends, the trustees of the 
settlement have been permitted to purchase 



ground and to begin the erection of a settlement 
house. One portion of this house, costing $7500, 
is now in progress of erection. The annual ex- 
penses of the settlement have been between three 
and four thousand dollars. In recognition of the 
close connection between this work and that of 
the University, and of the value of the services 
by the head resident, I have the privilege of an- 
nouncing that Miss McDowell has been appointed 
by the trus tees to a place on the staff of the de- 
partment of sociology, and that hereafter she will 
serve the University as an assistant in that depart- 
ment. 

Settlement work in the social and in the uni- 
versity world is assuming a growing importance. 
The facts connected with development of this new 
phase of missionary and philanthropic activity 
and the principles which underlie this develop- 
ment, deserve special and scholarly consideration. 
In our own University the growth of the work and 
its influence upon all concerned have been marked. 
There are still many phases of the work concern- 
ing which little is known. In view of the general 
interest in the subject, and of its important con- 
nection with the work of sociology and divinity, 
the Trustees have appointed the Rev. Clifford 
W. Barnes to an instructorship in the Department 
of Sociology, in connection with which oppor- 
tunity will be afforded for investigation and 
instruction along the lines just suggested, viz., 
those of settlement work. Mr. Barnes has also 
been appointed to the directorship of the Uni- 
versity Settlement work, and will officially repre- 
sent the University in connection with all forms 
of settlement work which may be undertaken 
directly or indirectly. Mr. Barnes was the first man 
on whom the University conferred the Master's 
degree. This appointment in the University has 
been made in cooperation with the trustees of 
the University Settlement, and it is believed by 
the friends of the settlement work that much may 
be expected in the way of help and assistance to 
the work at large as a result of this action. 
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OTHER new APPOINTMENTS, 

The following additional appointments have 
been made in the University since the first of 
July: 

I. W. Howerth, appointed Dean in the College 
for Teachers. 

W. R. Schoemaker, appointed Head of Middle 
Divinity House. 

P. P. Bruce, appointed Librarian of the Divinity 
Library. 

Nott W. Flint, appointed Head of North Hall 
and Reader in English. 

J. M. P. Smith, appointed Docent in Semitic 
Languages. 

D. H. Carnahan, appointed to give instruction 
in French. 

O. T. Morgan, appointed to conduct corre- 
spondence work in Hebrew. 

PR0M0TI0H8. 

Merton L. Miller, promoted to an Associate- 
ship in Anthropology. 

NEW AFFIUATI0N8. 

During the quarter that has just closed two 
institutions have entered into affiliation with the 
University. Elgin Academy (chartered 1839) 
and Dearborn Seminary (organized 1855). In a 
section of country so young comparatively as is 
that in which we live, institutions in which work 
has been conducted without interruption during 
periods of forty to sixty years are institutions 
which have shown their right to live. It is a 
striking fact connected with the history of the 
Elgin Academy that the charter granted by spe- 
cial act of legislature in 1839 included a provi- 
sion for instruction in manual training. The 
citizens of Elgin may well be proud of an insti- 
tution of the character and age of the academy, 
and with the liberal support which has already 
been promised, this academy, located in the cen- 
ter of one of the most prosperous districts of the 
State of Illinois, will fulfill the dreams of those 
who founded it. The principal, Mr. G. N. 



Sleight, has already given evidence of the peculiar 
ability required in the development of such work. 
The Dearborn Seminary is known as one of 
Chicago's oldest institutions. In June last the 
alumnae of the seminary established a scholar- 
ship of three thousand dollars in the University. 
Under the guidance of Assistant Professor Martha 
Foote Crow and Dr. Merton L. Miller, both of 
whom retain their connection with the University, 
the seminary promises to do more efficient serv- 
ice than ever before in the preparation of young 
women for higher educational work. The many 
personal friends of Assistant Professor Crow and 
Dr. Miller will join with the University in con- 
gratulating them upon the auspicious circum- 
stances under which the work of Dearborn Semi- 
nary, thus reorganized, is henceforth to be con- 
ducted. 

RUSH MEDICAL COLLEOE. 

Within the past year Rush Medical College has 
taken several steps which signify progress. If we 
may judge from a short experience, the numbers 
of the college seem to increase in proportion to 
the elevation of the standard for entrance. The 
number enrolled for last year was the largest in the 
history of the College, and this number, in spite 
of the fact that a Jiigher standard of admission 
has been fixed, will be larger during the coming 
year. The examinations for entrance to the college 
are now conducted, in accordance with the law of the 
state, by the University. Special pains have been 
taken to adhere strictly to the regulations an- 
nounced. It is understood that with each suc- 
ceeding year the requirements will be increased 
until only those will be received into the College 
who have finished the sophomore work in a repu- 
table institution. In accordance with the unani- 
mous vote of the faculty, approved by the trustees,, 
regular instruction was given for the first time dur- 
ing the Summer Quarter, and in this period, al- 
though no announcements were issued until a few 
days before the opening of the quarter, there were 
registered one hundred and twenty students. la 
connection with the adoption of the policy of 
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holding a Summer Quarter, it was decided likewise 
to adopt the quarter sjrstem and to organize the 
work on the basis of the University calendar. The 
application of this system to a strictly professional 
school will be watched with much interest. Per- 
haps the most important step taken by the faculty 
during the year has been the introduction of elec- 
tive courses. This plan will counteract many 
evil tendencies, and will develop an independence 
which has not hitherto been gained through the 
ordinary curriculum. 

IHE ELEHIENTARY AND 8BC0NDABY 80H00L8. 

In connection with the Pedagogical depart- 
ment, and as the working laboratory of that 
department, two schools for children have been 
conducted, the elementary and secondary. In 
these schools it has been proposed to carry on 
educational work of every grade, from the lowest 
to that which precedes entrance upon the Univer- 
sity. By means of these schools the University is 
able to conduct the education of the child from 
infancy up through the various stages and into 
college and university work. As has been said, 
the work of these schools is intended to occupy 
the place of a laboratory. They have not been 
conducted for the purpose of training teachers, 
but rather for the purpose of working out a true 
pedagogical system. This laboratory work has 
been studied closely, not only by those who are 
near at hand, but likewise by many who live at 
great distance. It has been agreed that no more 
important pedagogical experiment has been tried 
than that which stands connected with the work 
of these schools. The South Side Academy, 
under the direction of Assistant Professor William 
B. Owen, has served as the secondary school. 
The work of the lower grade has been under the 
personal direction of Professor Dewey, head of 
the Department of Philosophy and Pedagogy. 
The University is greatly indebted to those 
friends of children's education who have sup- 
plied the funds needed for carrying on this work. 
The amount thus contributed has varied from 



three to five thousand dollars a year. The 
money required for the elementary school during 
the present year has been secured. The second- 
ary school has obtained new quarters on Lexing- 
ton avenue, near 55th street, a building having 
been erected with a view to the special needs of 
the work. These schools, which have hitherto 
been separate, will now be more^closely connected, 
and within a short time they will probably be 
placed under a single management. These 
schools have served the University for its Peda- 
gogical department, just as the hospital would be 
of service for the Department of Medicine. A 
formulation of the principles and methods in- 
volved in the work of the Elementary School has 
been prepared, and, through the courtesy of Mrs* 
Emmons Blaine, will shortly be published. 

TH£ COLLEQE FOR TEACHERS. 

The exercises this evening are intended to serve 
the double purpose of Convocation exercises and 
exercises in connection with the autumn opening 
of the College for Teachers. The results of last 
year's work exceeded our highest expectations,, 
and it will not be strange if, during the present 
year, we shall be unable to maintain the phe- 
nomenal interest which was manifested last year. 
This college was established primarily for the ad- 
vantages which it might secure to the teachers of 
Chicago. Their hearty response last year was- 
sufficient evidence to justify the organization of 
the work. The address of the evening has served 
to show, in a most effective way, the function of 
the University in the work of assisting teachers. 

THE ALUMNI SECRETARY. 

It is a source of encouragement and satisfaction 
to the University to observe the rapidly growing 
interest manifested in the University's progress 
by the various bodies of its alumni. That this 
interest is something tangible is seen in the fact 
that the alumni have employed a secretary, wha 
receives a salary and devotes the larger part of 
his time to the interests of the alumni and the 
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University. Another manifestation of common 
support on the part of the alumni is seen in the 
requests which have been received from various 
states and districts for the formal organization of 
alumni clubs. In June last the alumni of the 
University who were living together in Eastern 
states met together in New York City and effected 
a permanent organization. Steps have already 
been taken for the organization of associations in 
Indianapolis and other western cities. The en- 
thusiastic \)rork of the Chicago Alumni Club is 
known to all friends of the University. This 
strong support was hardly to have been expected 
at so early a date in the history of the University. 
Its strength and the results already accomplished 
show that those who leave the walls of the Univer- 
sity are not forgetful of their student days and 
the influences which experience has shown to have 
been most helpful. The secretary of the Alumni 
Association, Mr. Mayo Fesler, will be pleased to 
receive suggestions from any who are disposed 
to render assistance which shall be of service in 
advancing the best interests of the University. 

TH£ SUMMER QUARTER OF 1800, 

The following professors from other institutions 
were members of the professorial staff: George 
Adam Smith, Professor of Hebrew and Old Tes- 
tament Exegesis in the Free Church College, 
Glasgow, Scotland ; Stephen Bauer, Professor in 
the University of Vienna, Austria ; George E. 
Dawson, Professor of Psychology in the Bible 
Normal College, Springfield, Mass. ; Arthur 
Stafford Hathaway, Professor of Mathematics in 
.Rose Polytechnic Institute, Terre Haute, Ind.; 
Richard HochdSrfer, Professor of German in 
Wittenberg College ; John Bell Henneman, Pro- 
fessor of English Literature in the University of 
Tennessee ; Ernest Brown Skinner, Assistant 
Professor of Mathematics in the University of 
Wisconsin ; there were also present as regular 
instructors : Charles Alexander McMurray, Albert 
Lincoln Smith, Miss Jane Addams, Mrs. Florence 
Kelly, Henry Todd De Wolfe. 



OBSERVATION OF THE TOTAL SOLAR EOUFSE IN 1900, 

A total eclipse of the sun is regarded as an 
event of great importance by astronomers, because 
of the opportunity it affords of studying the solar 
corona and other phenomena which are invisible 
at other times. The last total eclipse visible in 
the United States occurred on July i, 1889, and a 
great number of astronomers from the various 
observatories visited California for the purpose of 
making observations. The next total eclipse will 
occur on May 28, 1900, the path of the shadow 
extending through the states of Virginia, North 
Carolina, South Carolina, Georgia, Alabama, 
Mississippi, and Louisiana. Extensive prepara- 
tions for observing it are being made by many 
institutions. General arrangements have been 
intrusted to an Eclipse Committee, of which the 
Director of the Yerkes Observatory is Secretary, 
appointed last year, at the Harvard Conference 
of Astronomers and Astrophysicists. 

On account of the exceptionally favorable 
atmospheric conditions which prevail at Lake 
Geneva during the day, special attention is given 
at the Yerkes Observatory to the study of the sun. 
A number of important advances in our knowl- 
edge of the sun have recently been made here, 
and when the instrumental equipment now in pro- 
cess of construction has been completed, this 
Observatory will be able to undertake more solar 
work than any other institution. It is, therefore, 
of special importance that a party 'should be sent 
from here to observe the eclipse of May 28, 1900 
(probably to Georgia), particularly as the next 
total eclipse visible in the United States will not 
occur until 191 8. As the work which has been 
planned for this party will require special instru- 
ments constructed for the occasion, the expense 
of the expedition will amount to about $3000. 
It is proposed to undertake three special lines of 
work: 

i) Photographic observations of the spectrum 
of the sun's edge, similar to those made at the 
recent eclipses in India and Nova Zembla, but 
with more powerful apparatus. 
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2) Photographs of the corona on a large scale, 
for the purpose of showing the detailed structure. 

3) Measurement of the heat radiation of the 
corona. 

This last investigation has not been carried out 
successfully at any previous eclipse. Special 
instruments have been devised for the purpose, 
which promise to give interesting results. Pro- 
fessor Nichols, of Dartmouth College, who in the 
summer of 1898 succeeded for the first time in 
detecting heat radiation from the stars, at the 
Yerkes Observatory, has offered to assist in 
making these measurements, and expects to fur- 
nish part of the apparatus. 

The Yerkes Observatory did not have the means 
to send an expedition to the last eclipse, which 
occurred in India in January 1898. As the 
present occasion is so favorable, and as the 
expense involved is comparatively small, it is 
hoped that the friends of the Observatory will 
make it possible to send out a party. The expenses 
will include a large heliostat, with accessory appa- 
ratus for determining the radiation of the corona 
and for photographing the corona on a large scale ; 
transportation expenses for four astronomers, 
freight and express charges, teaming, lumber, 
brick, cement, labor, etc. (for the construction 
of temporary shelters for the instruments and 
piers). Other apparatus, including spectroscopes, 
telescopes, and all mirrors for the heliostat, etc., 
will be supplied from the Yerkes Observatory. 
The heliostat and other instruments to be 
purchased will become an important part of the 
permanent equipment of the Observatory, to be 
used in its daily work on the sun. 

THE 8TUD£NT COUNCILS. 

During four years we have observed closely the 
workings of the student councils. The members 
of these councils are selected by the students, 
and represent them. Until recently no effort 
has been made to formulate the duties or privi- 
leges of the council. Such formulation, however, 
has just been made, and today, for the first time. 



the new councils were given a more specific 
statement concerning their functions. In accord- 
ance with action recently taken, these councils 
will henceforth have larger duties, and will enjoy 
certain privileges not heretofore granted. It is 
the policy of the University to recognize the 
student body in the administration of the Uni- 
versity in the largest possible way. There seems 
to be every reason why a body of students should 
be largely self-governing. The ideal of a univer- 
sity life is that of a body of older and younger 
students, all engaged in the same work and with the 
same motive, those who are older giving of their 
experience to those who are younger, the younger 
receiving advice from the older in the spirit in 
which it is given. If the councils as at present 
organized continue to develop, the University 
stands ready to transfer to them additional re- 
sponsibilities. 

THE FINANCIAL STATEMENT FOR THE YEAR 1608-9. 

I desire to present the following synopsis of 
the financial history of the University for the 
year 1898-9. 

Actual receipts for the year ending June 30, 
1899; 

General Administration - - t 9>592 00 

Faculty of Arts, Literature, and Sci. 333f78o 28 

The Divinity School - - - 54f737 42 

Morgan Park Academy - - - 17,067 48 

University Extension - - - 36*424 09 

Libraries, Laboratories, and Museums 19,067 05 

Printing and Publishing - - 16,876 87 

Affiliated Work - - - - 35^ 43 

Buildings and Grounds - - - 36,449 13 

General Funds - . - - 198,737 26 

Total ... - 1723,083 01 
The estimated expenditures for the year ending 
June 30, 1899: 

Administration and General Exp. - $ 73»425 00 

Fac. of Arts, Literature, and Science 3Si,4i7 00 

The Divinity School - ' - - 62,916 00 

Morgan Park Academy - - - 39»i70 00 

University Extension - - - 41,064 00 
Libraries, Laboratories, and Museums 52,740 72 

Printing and Publishing - - - 45f06o 00 

Physical Culture - - - - 7,500 00 

Affiliated Work ... - 3,000 00 

Buildings and Grounds - - - 62,705 00 

Contingent and Expenses • - I3»i02 34 



Total 
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The actual expenses for the year ending June 
30*1899: 

Administration and General Exp. - % 55,955 65 

Fac. of Arts, Literature, and Science 353*570 1 1 

The Divinity School • - - 62,661 84 

Morgan Park Academy - - - 39,977 60 

University Extension - - - 42,417 57 

Libraries, Laboratories, and Museums 49,313 19 

Printing and Publishing ... 44,027 75 

Physical Culture - • - - 7i3io 59 

Affiliated Work .... 2,898 14 

Buildings and Grounds - - • 63,129 80 



Total 



$721,262 24 



UB/fABY REPORT, JULY 1 TO OCTOBER 1, 1899. 

During the quarter ending September 30, 
1899, there has been added to the Library of the 
University a total number of 1756 volumes, from 
the following sources : 

Books added by purchase, 952 vols., distributed 
as follows : 

General Library, 118 vols.; Philosophy, 33 
vols.; Pedagogy, 46 vols.; Political Economy, 17 
vols.; Political Science, 47 vols.; History, 127 
vols.; Classical Archaeology, 5 vols.; Sociology, 8 
vols.; Sociology (Divinity), 7 vols.; Anthropology, 
4 vols.; Comparative Religion, 2 vols.; Semitic, 
21 vols.; New Testament, 5 vols.; Comparative 
Philology, 8 vols.; Greek, 11 vols.; Latin, 27 vols.; 
Latin and Greek, 2 vols.; Romance, 64 vols.; 
German, 27 vols.; English, 87 vols.; Mathematics, 
53 vols.; Astronomy (Ryerson), 23 vols.; Astro- 
nomy (Yerkes), 30 vols.; Chemistry, 27 vols.; 
Physics, 20 vols.; Geology, 16 vols.; Biology, 2 
vols.; Zoology, 3 vols.; Anatomy, i vol.; Paleon- 
tology, 7 vols.; Botany, 15 vols.; Elocution, 13 
vols.; Church History, 37 vols.; Systematic Theol- 
ogy* 13 vols.; Homiletics, 4 vols.; Morgan Park 
Academy, 17 vols.; Swedish Theological Seminary, 
4 vols.; Latin, New^Testament, and Church His- 
tory, I vol. 

Books added by gift, 466 vols., distributed as 
follows : 

General Library, 303 vols.; Philosophy, 5 
vols.; Pedagogy, 2 vols.; Political Economy, 3 
vols.; Political Science, 2 vols.; History, 17 vols.; 



Classical Archaeology, i vol.; Sociology, 45 
vols.; Anthropology, i vol.; Comparative Reli- 
gion, 3 vols.; Semitic, i vol.; New Testament, i 
vol.; Romance, 2 vols.; Mathematics, 19 vols.; As- 
tronomy (Ryerson), 2 vols.; Astronomy (Yerkes), 
48 vols.; Chemistry, i vol.; Geology, 8 vols.; Has- 
kell, 2 vols. 

Books added by exchange for University pub- 
lications, 338 vol., distributed as follows : 

General Library, 103 vols.; Pedagogy, 35 vols.; 
Political Economy, 24 vols.; History, i vol.; Soci- 
ology, 19 vols.; Comparative Religion, 5 vols.; 
Semitic, 11 vols.; New Testament, 15 vols.; Com- 
parative Philology, I vol.; Astronomy (Yerkes), 
86 vols.; Geology, 5 vols.; Botany, 10 vols.; Elo- 
cution, I vol.; Church History, 11 vols.; Sys- 
tematic Theology, 5 vols.; Haskell, 6 vols. 

Special Gifts : 

Mr. R. G. Moulton, 5 vols. Modern Readers' 
Bible; Shakespeare as a Dramatic Artist; Four 
Years of Novel Reading. 

City of Chicago, 2 vols. Reports. 

City of Providence, 7 vols. Reports. 

State of Rhode Island, 2 vols. Reports. 

State of Illinois, 2 vols. Reports. 

Mr. P. C. Blackwell, 4 vols. Miscellaneous. 

Mr. F. G. Miller, 2 vols. Reports of Commit- 
tee on Education. 

United States Government, 64 vols. Reports. 

President W. R. Harper, 23 vols. Bulletins of 
the American Republics and Miscellaneous. 

Gebruder Borntraeger, 10 vols. Botanischer 
Jahresbericht. 

Mrs. Julia Whiteford, 5 vols. Philosophical 
Works. 

Mr. Edwin E. Sparks, 6 vols. Publications ol 
the Archaeological and Historical Society Records. 

New South Wales, 2 vols. Historical Records. 

City of Detroit, 4 vols. Reports. 

City of Philadelphia, 4 vols. Reports. 

State of Ohio, 13 vols. Reports. 

Province of Ontario, 3 vols. Reports. 
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We have listened to the words of our honored 
guest this evening with great satisfaction and 
pleasure. He has held before us an ideal of which 
we may not easily lose sight. For these words of 
inspiration and incitement and for the courtesy of 
his presence with us here tonight, we return him 
our grateful thanks. 



REPORTS OF AGTI0N8 OF UNIVERSITY RULING BODIES 
FOR THE SUMMER QUARTER 1S99, 



1. The Board of University Affiliations: 

Meeting of July /j. — i) New appointments and 
reappointments in the affiliated schools and col- 
leges for the coming year were presented by the 
director and approved. 2) Recommendation was 
made to the board of trustees that the University 
offer to Franklin College two graduate scholar- 
ships on conditions to be designated by the di- 
rector. 3) The question having been presented of 
accepting the certificates of the Regents of the 
State of New York, a committee was appointed to 
consider this subject and report. 4) Dearborn 
Seminary was recommended to the board of trus- 
tees for affiliation with the University, subject to 
the approval of a conference of the board with 
the heads of affiliated schools. This approval was 
granted at a conference held July 31, 1899. 

2. The Faculty of the Jnnior Colleges : 

Meeting of July 8, — i) Two petitions were pre- 
sented from the Junior College Council: a) That 
a board of appeal be appointed to consider spe- 
cial cases of absence; b) That the first division 
meeting be held on some other day than Saturday. 
A committee was appointed to report on these pe- 
titions at the next regular meeting. 2) The fol- 
lowing students were admitted with advanced 
standing : Mary A. Clarke, Anna M. Claybaugh, 
Dudley G. Hays, Monroe N. Work. 3) The 
Committee on Curriculum reported the following 
recommendation : that in the report of this com- 
mittee on substitution and advanced standing pre- 



sented May 2 in place of the statement under 
section ir, there be substituted the following : 

Students who have been regular students in another col- 
lege and who entered with fuU credit for entrance work and 
with 9 majors* college credit will be required to complete 
the curriculum of the Junior College, except when this 
involves more than 9 majors of requirement Requirements 
in excess of 9 majors shall be canceled, the particular 
majors canceled to be specified by the committee on ad- 
vanced standing. 

The committee also recommended that in its 
report presented April 29 on proposed changes 
in the Annual Register the form of footnote B 
read as follows : 

If electives have thus been displaced in consequence of 
unfulfilled entrance requirements in subjects other than 
sdence, the student may recover such electives if he wishes 
to use them for science to an extent not to exceed i major 
for each half unit by which the amount of science ofiEered for 
entrance may fall short of 3>^ units. 

These recommendations were approved and the 
regulations as a whole were adopted, to go into 
effect on and after date and made to apply to 
pending cases. 

Meeting of August j, — i) The committee on 
the petitions of the Junior College Council rec- 
ommended: a) That the first division meeting 
be appointed for another day than Saturday : d) 
That action upon the request for a board of appeal 
be deferred to give time for further consideration ; 
the report was adopted. 2) The following stu- 
dents were admitted with advanced standing: 
Myra H. Hanson, Edna E. Heywood, Belle C. 
Jones, R. H. Ritchie, May E. Robinson, Clemen- 
tine Rowe, Florence Turney. 

Meeting of September 16, — i) Students eligible 
for the Junior College Certificate, October i, were 
recommended to the University Senate, a) The 
following students were admitted with advanced 
standing: W. M. Martin, B. G. Nelson, E. L, 
Payne, C. A. Richmond, B. Sanders, H. H. Savage, 
Sarah E. Scott, Margaret W. Van Wyck. 

3. The Faculty of the Senior Colleges : 

Meetings of July i§y and August 12. — i) The 
following students were admitted with advanced 
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standing : P. M. Johnson, George A. Chase, Sarah 
Elder, Fanny G. Fisher, M. J. Newell, Dolly G. 
Pierce, W. G. Rogers, G. S. Stroebe, L. C. 
Cartwright. 

Meeting of September 1 6, — i) Students eligible 
for the Bachelor's degree were recommended to 
the University Senate. 2) The following students 
were admitted with advanced standing: H. E. 
Bulkley, Margaret Doolittle, J. A. Shannon, E. D, 
Solenberger, Blanche Swingley, A. L. Ward. 

4. The Faculties of the Graduate Schools : 
Meeting of September 21, — i) Candidates for the 

Degrees of A.M., Ph.M., S.M., and Ph. D. were 
recommended to the University Senate. 

5. The Faculty of the DiTinity School . 

Meeting of July 22, — i) Owing to practical 
difficulties the establishment of a daily religious 
service for students was postponed until the 
Autumn Quarter. 2) Carl Delos Case was rec- 
ommended to the Senate for the degree of Ph.D. 

Meeting of August 2j, — i) Students eligible for 
the D.B. degree were recommended to the Uni- 
versity Senate. 

6. The University Council : 

Meeting of July /j. — i) The registration of 
students to date was reported as 1477. 2) The 
Board of Trustees was requested to install a uni- 
form system of electric bells, in all the buildings 
in which recitations and lectures are held. 3) 
Summer Quarter instructors were permitted to 
give three fourths major credit for 9 weeks' work 
and a committee was appointed to make a state- 
ment regarding the registration on the part of 
summer students for a whole or a part of a 
quarter. 4) Examinations at the close of the 
First Term of the Summer Quarter upon the work 
of the First Term were authorized. 

Meeting of September 21, — i) The following 
statement of duties and privileges of Undergradu- 
ate Student Councils was adopted, its provisions 
to go into effect October i, 1899 : 



I. It shall be the duty of the council : 

1. To consider and present to the faculties com- 
munications from the student body ; to consider 
and present to the student body communications 
from the faculties ; to consider and report to the 
president such matters as may be connected with 
the best interests of the University ; to consider 
and report recommendations on such general 
questions of conduct as may be submitted to them. 

2. To assume the responsibility for the con- 
duct of the finals each ' quarter ; to assume the 
responsibility for the conduct of certain holidajrs 
and public exercises hereinafter to be indicated. 

3. To recommend to the president each quar- 
ter nominations for the University marshalship, 
the nominations to be limited to candidates for a 
degree, and subject to the rules for the public 
appearances of students. 

4. To be present officially for special duty at 
each Convocation ; at any official reception given 
to the student body of which the council is a 
representative ; and upon Baccalaureate and Con- 
vocation Sunday. 

5. To be present as representatives of the stu- 
dent body on the occasion of funerals in which 
the student body is to be represented. 

II. It is further understood : 

1. That no student may be elected councilor 
at a meeting unless he himself is present at that 
meeting ; 

2. That the members of the council thus elected 
with members at large holding over from the pre- 
ceding quarter, report on the day of election 
to the president to receive official instruction ; 

3. That the council holds a weekly meetinpr, 
at such place and time as each council may 
determine ; 

4. That the names of councilors are published 
in the Convocation Programme ; 

5. That the rules regulating public appearances 
of students are applied to the councilorship ; 

6. That each councilor is allowed an extra 
absence for each attendance upon a council 
meeting, the total number not to exceed ten each 
quarter. 

2) The following schedule of and arrangements 
for Division Lectures for the year 1 899-1 900 was 
approved : 

I. Junior Divisions 4, 5, and 6 are joined 
together under the name of Lower Juniors ; 
Junior Divisions i, 2, and 3, under the name of 
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Upper Juniors; Senior Divisions 4, 5, and 6 
under the name of Lower Seniors ; Senior Divi- 
sions I, 2, and 3 under the name of Upper Seniors. 

2. For division lectures the Lower Juniors and 
the Upper Seniors are assigned to the President 
and the Head Dean during the Autumn, Winter, 
and Spring Quarters. 

3. The division lectures to the Upper Juniors 
are given upon the general subject of " the correla- 
tion of studies," one quarter in history, one quarter 
in literature, and one quarter in science. 

4. The division lectures to the Lower Seniors 
are given upon the general subject of "living 
questions," one quarter political, one quarter 
ethical, and one quarter social. 

5. During the Summer Quarter each student is 
required to furnish a statement that he has 
attended ten lectures. 

3) Committees were appointed to consider sim- 
plification of schedules of courses and statements 
for incoming students. 

7. The Unirertity Senate : 

Meeting of July 8. — i) The committee on for- 
mulating alternatives for Latin in the Junior Col- 
lege of Science reported. Action upon the same 
was deferred. 

Meeting of September 21. — i) Communications 
from the Faculties recommending candidates for 
certificates and degrees were forwarded with rec- 
ommendation to the Board of Trustees. 



THE ALUMNI. 

MOTES AMD OOMMUMtOATlOMS. 



The officers of the Alumni Association elected 
at the meeting of June 30, 1899, are as follows : 

Frank A. Helmer, '78, president; Henry G. 
Gale, '96, I St vice president; Marjorie Cook, '99, 
2d vice president; Mayo Fesler, '97, secretary; 
E. A. Buzzell, '86, treasurer. 

MMI8, 
The association is planning to organize 
throughout the country Local Alumni Clubs wher- 
ever there are six or more alumni. These clubs 



are to admit as members persons who at any time 
have been students at the University. Three 
such clubs are already in existence. The Chicago 
Alumni Club with a membership of 174; the 
Alumnae Club with a membership of fifty-five and 
the New York Alumni Club with a membership 
of fifty. One is at present being organized in 
Indianapolis with the prospect of a membership of 
thirty to fifty. These clubs have become the cen- 
ters of university spirit and enthusiasm, and they 
can be made to exert a great influence for the 
good of the University and the association. The 
secretary will be glad to coSperate with individual 
alumni anywhere who may desire to organize local 
clubs in their communities. 

0U88E8, 

Some doubts have existed in the minds of the 
alumni as to the proper designation of classes. 
The plan decided upon by the University and 
adopted by the association is to classify all the 
graduates from July i of one year to July i of the 
next as one class. The graduates of October '99 
will be considered as members of the class of 1900. 

AFPOINTItENTa. 

Gordon F. Hull, '98, Professor in Colby Uni- 
versity, has accepted the Associate Professorship 
of Physics in Dartmouth College. 

Hadyn £. Jones, Ph.D. '98, has been appointed 
to a position in the Morgan Park Academy. 

Daniel P. MacMillan, Ph.D. '99, has received 
an appointment in the Child-study Department 
which was recently created in the public schools 
of Chicago. 

Doctors of Philosophy of the University have 
recently been elected to positions in other institu- 
tions of learning as follows : 

Hannah B. Clark, '97 — Instructor in Sociology 
in the University of West Virginia. 

Otis W. Caldwell, '98 — Instructor in Biology 
in the State Normal School, Charleston, 111. 

Herbert N. McCoy, '98 — Instructor in Chem- 
istry in the University of Utah. 
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William D. Merrell, '98 — Instructor in Botany 
in the University of Rochester, N. Y. 

}ames W. Fertig, '98 — Instructor in History in 
the Lewis Institute, Chicago. 

Otto K. Folin, '98 — Instructor in Chemistry in 
the University of West Virginia. 

Annie M. MacLean,'99 — Instructor in Sociology 
in the Royal Victoria College of McGill Univer- 
sity, Montreal. 

Ora P. Seward, '99 — Instructor in German in 
the University of Utah. 

Among the University Fellows for the year 1899 
-1900 are the following Alumni : 

Ralph W. Webster, '95, Physiology. 

Hyman E. Goldberg, '96, Chemistry. 

Wallace W. Atwood, '97, Geology. 

Alois Bdrta, A.M., '97, Semitic. 

Gilbert A. Bliss, '97, Mathematics. 

Sophonisba P. Breckinridge, Ph.M., '97, Po- 
litical Science. 

Edgar H. McNeal, '97, History. 

Max D. Slimmer, '97, Chemistry. 

Helen B. Thompson, '97, Philosophy. 

Trevor Arnett, '98, Political Economy. 

Charles J. Bushnell, '98, Sociology. 

David M. Robinson, '98, Greek. 

Daniel M. Schoemaker, '98, Neurology. 

THi QltADUATlNO CLASS, OCTOSER 1800, 

The alumni list of 191 5 graduates from the 
different departments of the old and new Uni- 
versity was increased October i, by the addition 
of thirty bachelors, eight masters and nine doc- 
tors. Their names, degrees, addresses, and (where 
determined) their plans for the immediate future 
are as follows : 



Olive Donaldson, foreign travel. 

Fannie G. Fisher, Student in the University. 

Alma H. Geewe, Teacher of German in the 
Chicago Public Schools. 

Elizabeth E. H. Greene, Teacher of Modern 
Languages, Burlington Institute, Burlington, Iowa. 

Jennie G. Hutchison, Assistant in Latin, in the 
Iowa State Normal School, Cedar Falls, Iowa. 

John B. Jackson, Principal of the St Joseph 
High School. 

Philip M. Johnson, Pastor, Sparta, Wis. 

Marquis J. Newell, Student, University of 
Michigan. 

Caroline B. Paddock, Tutor for Entrance Ex- 
aminations, the University. 

Minnie M. Paisley, Hillsboro, 111. 

DoUic G. Pierce, Utica, Mich. 

Charles F. Roby, Chicago. 

Luther P. Russell, Pastor, Chatsworth, 111. 

Alfred O. Shaklee, Teacher in High School, 
Ft. Smith, Ark. 

Bertha V. StileS, Teacher in High Schools, 
Kansas City. 

Blanche Swingley, Chicago. 

Henry B. Thomas, Instructor in Phjrsical Cul- 
ture, Armour Institute. 

John J. Walsh, Student in Law, Chicago. 

Albert L. Ward, Pastor, Rensselaer, Ind. 

Harry B. Ward, Student in the University. 

George B. Watson, Student, North Western 
Law School, Chicago. 

The Baohelora of ptotntty 

Chr. B. Coleman, Pastor, Springfield, 111. 

William W. Reed, Pastor. 

Luther P. Russell, Pastor, Chatsworth, 111. 



The Baohelora of Arte, Phtloaophy, and Sofenoe. 

Mary E. Casteel, Teacher, Geneseo, 111. 
Grace E. Chandler, Mineral Point, Wis. 
Charles W. Chase, Student, Harvard University. 
John J. Clarkson, Student in Law. 
Florence Davidson. 
Charles B. Dirks, Student in Medicine, Chicago. 



The Mattera, 

Lee Byrne, Assistant in Latin in Bradley Poly- 
technic Institute. 

Warren C. Hawthorne, Instructor in Science in 
Harvard School and Central Y. M. C. A., Chicago. 

Robert L. Hughes, Principal of High School, 
Whiting, Ind. 
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Robert L. Kelley, Student in the University. 

Edgar H. Johnson, Assistant Professor of 
Mathematics in Emory College, Oxford, Ga. 

Edwin Maxey. 

Sidney C. Newsom, Teacher of English in the 
Indianapolis High School. 

Elizabeth M. Strauchon, Ottawa, Kan. 

Th9 iktctort of Phlloiop/iy, 

Andr^ B^ziat de Bordes, Professor of Romance 
Languages, in Kalamazoo College. 

Carl D. Case, Pastor, South Bend, Ind. 

John C. Hessler, Laboratory Assistant in 
Chemistry, the University. 

William McPherson, Instructor in Chemistry in 
Ohio State University. 

Samuel C. Mitchell, Professor of History in 
Richmond College, Va. 

Harry A. Millis, Reference Librarian in the 
John Crerar Library, Chicago. 

Elizabeth L. Moon, Fallsington, Pa. 

Martha E. Rickert, Instructor in English in 
Vassar College. 

Malcolm W. Wallace, Professor of English in 
Beloit College, Wis. 



OFFICIAL NOTICES. 

A daily Chapel service, from Tuesday to Friday, 
is held by the Divinity School in the Y. M. C. A. 
Rooms, Haskell Museum, at lo: 30 a.m. (on Fridays 
in the Chapel, Cobb Hall) to which all members 
of the University are invited. The service is of 
a devotional character with a brief address. Dur- 
ing the week of October 10-13 it will be con- 
ducted by Professor Mathews and Dr. Votaw. 
On Wednesday, October 11, the address will be 
given by the Rev. B. A. Greene, D.D., of Evanston. 



The Rev. Professor Graham Taylor will deliver 
the address at the Vesper service, Sunday, Oc- 
tober 8, on the subject, "The Mission of the 
Church to Democracy." This is the regular quar- 
terly service devoted to the interests of the Uni- 
versity Settlement. 



CURRENT EVENTS. 

The formal exercises connected with the opening 
of the Autumn Quarter of Rush Medical College 
were held at the College on Wednesday evening. 
After a short address by Dr. De Laskie Miller, 
President of the Board of Trustees, the new 
professor of obstetrics and gynecology. Dr. John 
Clarence Freeman, was introduced to make the 
principal speech. Music was furnished by the 
University of Chicago Military Band. After the 
formal exercises a reception was given by the 
faculty to the new professors and incoming 
students. 



The University Elementary School began the 
Autumn Quarter October 2, in the school build- 
ing, 5412 Ellis avenue, with an enrollment of one 
hundred and twenty six students. Of this number 
twenty are under six years of age, and are in the 
sub-primary, or Kindergarten department. The 
room space in this department limits the number 
to twenty-five. 

The teaching force consists of twelve persons 
giving all their time to the work of the school^ 
and seven university students giving part time. 
The number in any one group does not exceed 
ten, so that each child receives a large share of 
the teacher's attention. 

With this quarter a new arrangement of groups 
has been made, so that the number of the group 
in which a child has been placed corresponds, as 
nearly as possible, with the number of years spent 
in school : Group I under five years of age, and 
Group II, under six ; both these groups belong to 
the sub-primary department ; Group III, children 
of six years of age, begin the elementary period 
of instruction. There are ten groups in the school, 
the children in the last beginning the secondary 
period, or high-school work. 

To accommodate the increased number rooms 
in the third floor of the building have been 
opened, and classes in art work, textile industries 
and modeling will be held there. Another kitchen 
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has been furnished, and the shop has been 
enlarged. 

During the summer an outline of the course of 
study in history, or social work, has been printed, 
showing the plan of work for each group. Other 
plans for putting the results of the work of the 
school in printed form for the use of parents of the 
children and teachers in other schools have been 
undertaken. 

THE FACULTIES. 

Mr. William V. Moody, of the Department of 
English, has recently edited in the Cambridge 
Edition the complete poetical works of John 
Milton. 

Associate Professor Frederick Starr has added 
The Story of the American Indian to his published 
works in anthropology. 



Assistant Professor C. B. Davenport, the newly 
elected member of the staff in zoology, will shortly 
publish Statistical Methods with Special Reference 
to Biological VaricUion, from the press of Wiley & 
Sons, New York. 

Practical Public Speaking is a recent contribu- 
tion to the literature of voice training made by 
Assistant Professor Clark and Mr. Blanchard, of 
the Department of Public Speaking. 



A History of New Testament Times in Palestine 
is the title of a new volume by Professor Shailer 
Mathews, of the Divinity School, which is to 
appear soon from the press of The Macmillan 
Company. The period covered is from 175 B. C. 
to 70 A. D. 

Professor Frank B. Tarbell's History of Greek 
Art, and Professor H. P. Judson's The Growth of 
the American Nation, heretofore published by the 
Chautauqua press, are to bear the imprint of the 
Macmillan Company in the future. 



Professor John M. Coulter is at The Savoy, 
Washington, D. C, where he is working upon 
some forthcoming publications. A first book in 
botany has already appeared under the title Plant 
Relations. 

Assistant Professor Felix Lengfeld has published 
Inorganic Chemical Preparations, an elementary 
handbook for workers. 



Assistant Professor James H. Breasted may be 
addressed in care of Professor Adolf Erman, 
University of Berlin, Germany. 



A series of text-books, to be called "The Twen- 
tieth Century," is being published by D. Appleton 
& Co. under the joint editorship of Associate Pro- 
fessor Charles H. Thurber, of the University, and 
Superintendent Nightingale, of the Chicago Pub- 
lic Schools. In addition to the above mentioned 
work on botany by Professor Coulter, contribu- 
tions to the series will be made in mathematics by 
Assistant Professor Young, Dr. Herbert E. 
Slaught, and Mr. Ernest L. Caldwell, three alge- 
bra and three geometry text-books, and a trigo- 
nometry being announced. Other volumes in the 
general series will be furnished by Mr. Frederick 
D. Nichols, Dr. Oscar L. Triggs and Mr. Gordon 
J. Laing. 

Among the recent changes of address on the 
part of members of the faculties may be noted the 
following : 



Mr. S. W. Stratton 
Mr. G. M. Hobbs 
Mr. J. E. Raycroft 
Mr. E. E. Sparks 
Mr. C. M. ChUd 
Mr. G. H. Locke 



6045 Jefferson av. 
6045 Jefferson av. 
6109 Greenwood av. 
5716 Washington av. 
6024 Ellis av. 

2 Graduate Hall. 



Dr. Theodore L. Neff, who is studying in Paris, 
France, may be addressed in care of CrMit 
Lyonnais. 
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THE CALENDAR. 
OCTOBER 6-14. 



Friday, October 6. 

Chapel- Assembly : The Divinity School, Chapel, 
Cobb Lecture Hall, 10:30 a.m. 

Saturday, October 7. 

Meetings of University Ruling Bodies in the Fac- 
ulty Room, Haskell Museum : 
The Administrative Board of Physical Cul- 
ture AND Athletics, 8:30 a.m. 

The Faculty of the Junior Colleges, 10:00 
a.m. 

Sunday, October 8, 

settlement SUNDAY. 

Vesper Service is held in Kent Theater at 
4:00 p.m. 

Rev. Professor Graham Taylor, of the Chicago Com- 
mons, deliyers the address on the subject: "The 
Mission of the Church to Democracy.*' 

MONDAY, October 9. 

HOLIDAY. 

Chicago Day Parade. Members of the Univer- 
sity participate, by divisions, to be led by the 
University Band. 

The New Testament Club meets at 5736 Wood- 
lawn av. at 8:00 p.m. 

Professor Mathews reads in connection with prelim- 
inary forecast of the Club's work for the ensuing year. 



Tuesday, October 10. 

Chapel- Assembly : The Senior Colleges. 
Cobb Lecture Hall, 10:30 a.m. 



Chapel, 



Wednesday, October 11. 

Division Lectures: The Upper Seniors (Divi- 
sions I, II, III) meet President Harper in 
Congregation Hall, Haskell, at 10:30 a.m. 
The Lower Seniors (Divisions IV, V, VI) meet in 
the Lecture Room, Cobb Hall, at 10:30 a.m. 
The Division Lecture is delivered by Professor Small. 

The Upper Juniors (Divisions I, II, III) meet 

in Kent Hall at 10:30 a.m. 

The Division Lecture is delivered by Assistant Pro- 
fessor Stiegiitz. 

Thursday, October 12. 

Chapel- Assembly: The Graduate Schools. Chapel, 
Cobb Lecture Hall, 10:30 a.m. 

Friday, October 18. 

Division Lecture : The Lower Juniors (Divi- 
sions IV, V, VI), meet President Harper in 
Congregation Hall, Haskell, at 10:30 a.m. 

Chapel Assembly : The I^ivinity School. Chapel, 
Cobb Lecture Hall, 10 : 30 a.m. 

A Reception to members of the Divinity School 
will be given in Congregation Hall, Haskell 
Museum, at 8:00 p.m. 

Saturday, October 14. 

Meetings of University Ruling Bodies in the 
Faculty Room, Haskell Museum : 

The Administrative Board of University Af- 
filiations, 8 : 30 A.M. 

The Faculty of the Senior Colleges, 10: 00 

A.M. 

The University Council, i i : 30 a.m. 



Th9 UNIVER8JTY RECORD of October 18 wUi contain tho Story of 
Conoooatlon Wook, 



Material for Iha OAIiinn>AB mutt b« Mnt to tha Office of Information by THUBSDAT, 8:80 A.M., 
in order to be pabliihedin the iuue of the lame week. 
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THE AUTUMN QUARTER AT THE AFFILIATED 
INSTITUTIONS, 

The Frances Shimer Academy. — The new 
building, South Hall, with three new recitation 
rooms, a chapel, seating 400, a gymnasium, 70 x 50, 
and thirteen dormitories, was dedicated Septem- 
ber 28. Thirty new pupils have been received the 
present quarter. Miss Carrie S. Moore and Miss 
Clara D. Hulbert are new teachers in the scho- 
lastic department. Miss Mabel Camp has the 
work in Art, and Mrs. Isabel D. Hazzen, for many 
years head of the Conservatory of Music of Mt. 
Carroll Seminary, began her work as instructor in 
Vocal Music at the Academy on September 12. 
The outlook indicates that this will be the best 
year the Academy has had. W. P. McKee, 

The South Side Academy. — The points that 
suggest themselves as being worthy of mention 
are the new building, the large increase in attend- 



ance and the introduction of manual training. 

The new building, erected during the past 
summer for the use of the school, is designed to 
accommodate from two hundred to two hundred 
and twenty-five students. It has three stories 
besides a large basement. In addition to class- 
rooms there are offices, an assembly-room that 
will accommodate the whole school, laboratories, 
a library, a supply-room and, in the basement, 
space for lockers and bicycles, baths, and the shop. 

The attendance for the Autumn Quarter 1898 
was one hundred and thirty ; the registration for 
the present quarter is two hundred and fifteen, a 
gain of eighty-five. This great increase was 
hardly to be expected and raises the question of 
the advisability of adding to the building, or of 
limiting the number of pupils who will be re- 
ceived. 

The introduction of manual training into the 
curriculum marks the beginning of a movement 
which has for its end the placing of music, art, 
and constructive work in their proper position in 
the school. William B. Owen, 

Dean, 

Kenwood Institute. — The year 1 899-1 900 
opens with an attendance somewhat larger than 
that of any previous year. The senior class at 
present numbers twenty -three, of whom fifteen are 
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in course of preparation for college. A majority 
will enter the University of Chicago — though 
there will also be candidates for Bryn Mawr, 
Wellesley, Smith and Vassar. 

John C. Grant, LL.D., 

Dean, 
Wayland Academy opened September 21 with 
about sixty new students and nearly all the old 
students who had not been graduated in June. 
Fully one half the new students enter the higher 
classes, being graduates or advanced students of 
high schools who are drawn here because of the 
superior facilities for preparation for college. 
The new Roundy Hall is nearing completion. 

H. J. VOSBURGH, 
Dean, 

The Maynard School. — The Maynard School 
opened for its fifth year on September 13, with 
but few changes in the faculty. Miss Childs, of 
Ann Arbor, is this year in charge of Mathematics 
and Science, and Miss Mitchell, of the Poss€ 
School, is directing the work in Physical Culture. 
Miss Robertson, of the University of Chicago, is 
arousing much interest in the basket ball team 
recently organized. Laura A. Jones, 

Dean, 

Rugby School. — The school has opened this 
year with an attendance 20 per cent, larger than 
that of last year, and a total enrollment greater 
than any since the school was established. The 
material at hand promises unusually well for good 
scholarship and a healthy spirit in the school. 
The interest in football and athletics is as keen 
as ever, and the new field will do much to de- 
velop strong candidates for the college teams. 
The faculty has this year been increased to six 
and is the strongest the school has ever had. 
The graduates, who during the past two years 
have entered Harvard, Yale, Princeton, Michigan, 
and Amherst, passed their examinations without 
a condition and some had the advantage of 
honors or advanced credit. 

W. R. Trowbridge, 

Dean, 



Culver Military Academy opened this year 
with an enrollment of 220 against 144 last year, 
an increase of over 50 per cent. The barracb 
have been enlarged by the addition of a three- 
story fire-proof building with a capacity of sev- 
enty-five cadets, and containing section rooms, 
laboratories, library, hospital, etc. 

Four new instructors have been added, making 
the present faculty of government and instruction 
fifteen in number. 

The school is now full to its utmost capacity, 
and many applications for admittance have to be 
declined. A. F. Fleet, LL.D., 

Dean. 

The Dearborn Seminary opened on Septem- 
ber 20 and has now an attendance of fifty-two. 
The school has not as yet a boarding department 
Of the new teachers who have not before been 
mentioned in the Record Miss Mary D. Spalding 
and Miss Clara L. Mooney are now connected 
with the University. Miss Sarah E. Wallace was 
formerly a student here. M. L. Miller, Ph.D. 

Dean, 

Elgin Academy was affiliated with the Univer- 
sity July 1, 1899. New students enrolled Autumn 
Quarter 1898, 40; Autumn Quarter 1899, 61. 
The Faculty was increased by the addition of 
Elizabeth Avery (U. of C, '99), History and 
French; Allen Eaton (Beloit, '99), Physics and 
Chemistry. Athletics are also in his charge. New 
laboratories have been provided for Physics and 
Chemistry as well as new equipment for the same. 
The prospects for the current year are very satis- 
factory. George N. Sleight, 

Dean, 



OFFICIAL NOTICES* 

The Final Examination of Henry Chalmers 
Biddle for the degree of Ph.D. will be held 
Wednesday, November 15, at 3:00 p.m., in Room 
22, Kent Chemical Laboratory. Principal sub- 
ject. Chemistry; secondary subject, Phjrsics. 
Thesis: "Ueber Derivate des Isuretius, der 
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Formhydroxamsaiire und ihre Beziehungen zu 
Knallsaure." Committee : Professors Nef, Mich- 
elson, Associate Professor Loeb, and all other 
instructors in the departments immediately con- 
cerned. 

By the action of the State Board of Education 
of California at a meeting held October 21, 1899, 
the University of Chicago was placed upon the 
accredited list of the State of California, in ac- 
cordance with which action graduates of the Uni- 
versity, otherwise conforming to section 1775 of 
the Political Code of the state, will be entitled to 
receive high -school certificates, which embrace 
certification in the lower grades of any of the 
public schools of California. 



THE NOVEMBER METEORIC SHOWER. 

Students who are willing to assist in observa- 
tions of the November meteor shower are re- 
quested to send their names at once to Mr. H. D. 
Hubbard. Those having cameras, opera glasses, 
stop watches, or who have a knowledge of short- 
hand may render especially valuable service. 
Other students, however may do important work 
in counting the rate of fall, observing color, 
course of fall, angular distance of fall, exact time 
of appearance and disappearance. The object 
will be to determine the variation of the radiant 
point and from this the determination of the 
parallax of the meteor stream. Valuable assis- 
tance can be rendered by volunteer amateur ob- 
servers under the direction of the astronomical 
staff. The results secured by amateurs in the 
preface shower of last November proved unex- 
pectedly valuable, and it is hoped that all who are 
able to aid in this work will do so. Star maps of 
the vicinity of the radiant point and other equip- 
ment for making proper records will be provided 
by the department. Unusual interest attaches to 
this shower as it is a repetition of the historic 33- 
year display previously observed in 1799, 1833, 
and 1866, radiating from the constellation of 



Leo. In addition to the really valuable scientific 
results of these observations, it is expected that 
despite the full moonlight, the display will be 
brilliant enough amply to repay those who aid in 
the observations. 



THE CHRISTIAN ASSOCIATIONS. 

The Y. W. C. A. and Y. M. C. A. have both 
entered upon the present year of their work with 
unusual enthusiasm and promise. 

The Y. W. C. A. has a room pleasantly fitted 
up for study arid rest on the fourth floor of Cobb 
Hall. They plan to promote social life among a// 
women of the University. An attempt is being 
made to organize the students for definite and sys- 
tematic settlement work. They are seeking to 
solve the problem of closer association and sym- 
pathy among the women, and to prevent the 
sad cases of loneliness and real need which a 
wider acquaintance might obviate. A pleasant 
precedent has been established in the opening 
meeting at the home of Assistant Professor Vin- 
cent, which afforded a more pleasant social back- 
ground than the Halls. It is hoped by the promo- 
ters of the work that all the women in the Uni- 
versity will unite in helping on this social side, 
whether in sympathy with the devotional interest 
or not. 

The Y. M. C. A., besides the Bible study 
courses noted in a previous number of the Record, 
is about to offer a course in the history, religions, 
and social conditions of Japan. Mr. Isao Hata, 
a graduate student and native of Japan, will con- 
duct the class. The regular time of meeting will 
be on Sunday, at 7:45 p.m. All students of the 
University are eligible. 

The Y. M. C. A., by agreement with some 
twenty-five other associations in all parts of the 
country, is taking hektograph plats of the foot- 
ball games played on home grounds. These are 
exchanged after each game. The plats of home- 
games and those received in exchange can be 
found in the football training quarters. 
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THE CALENDAR. 

NOVEMBER 8-11, 



Friday, November 8, 

Chapel-Assembly: The Divinity School. Chapel, 
Cobb Lecture Hall, 10:30 a.m. 

Mathematical Club meets in Room 36, Ryerson 
Physical Laboratory, at 4:00 p.m. 

Papers : " The Goursat-Cauchy definition of the ana- 
lytic function of a complex variable," II, by Professor 
Moore. 

Notes : " On Cremona transformations,** III, by Dr. 
Slaught ; ** On unilateral surfaces,** by Associate Pro- 
fessor Maschke. 

Saturday, November 4. 

Meetings of University Ruling Bodies in Haskell 
Oriental Museum : 

The Administrative Board of Physical Cul- 
ture AND Athletics, 8:30 a.m. 

The Faculty of the Junior Colleges, 10:00 

A.M. 

Sunday, November 6. 

Vesper Service is held in Kent Theater at 
4:00 P.M. 

Monday, November 6. 

Chapel- Assembly : The Junior Colleges. Chapel, 
Cobb Lecture Hall, 10:30 a.m. 

Tuesday, November 7. 

Chapel-Assembly : The Senior Colleges. Chapel, 
Cobb Lecture Hall, 10:30 a.m. 

Botanical Club meets in Room 23, Botanical 
Laboratory, at 5:00 p.m. 

Mr. W. B. McCallum will review Lang*s work on the 
prothallus of Lycopodium clavatum and also Bruch- 
mann*s studies on the prothalli and embryos of sev- 
eral European species of Lycopodium. 
Mr. J. B. Overton will present Campbeirs investiga- 
tion on the flower and embryo of Sparganium. 

English Club meets in the English Library, 
5 D, Cobb Lecture Hall, at 8:00 p.m. 

Mr. William Morton Payne will speak on " American 
Criticism and the Doctrine of Evolution.** All are 
invited. 



Wedmesday, November 8. 

Division Lectures: The Uj^er Seniors (Divi- 
sions I, II, III) meet President Harper in 
Congregation Hall, Haskell, at 10:30 a.m. 
The Lower Seniors (Divisions IV, V, VI) meet in 
the Lecture Room, Cobb Hall, at 10:30 a.m. 
The Division Lecture is delivered by Professor Small. 
The Ujfiper Juniors (Divisions I, II, III) meet 
in Kent Hall at 10:30 a.m. 

The Division Lecture is delivered by Assistant Pro- 
fessor Stieglitz. 

Thursday, November 9. 

Semitic Club meets at President Harper's house 
at 7:30 p.m. 

Papers : Mr. Alois Barta : '* Historical Reminiscences 
in Hosea 12 ; " Mr. C. D. Gray : " A Study of Hosca 
8: 12 j " Mr. J. O. Ward : " A Study of Hosca 14:2- 
10." * Election of officers. 

Chapel- Assembly: The Graduate Schools. Chapel, 
Cobb Lecture Hall, 10:30 a.m. 

Friday, November 10. 

Chapel Assembly : The Divinity School. Chapel, 
Cobb Lecture Hall, 10: 30 a.m. 

Thirteenth Educational Conference of In- 
stitutions affiliated or co6perating with the Uni- 
versity. 

Executive Session of Deans and Principals with the 
Board of University Affiliations, Congregation Hall, 
Haskell Museum, 3:00-5:00 P.M. 
Reception, President's House, 5:00-6:30 p.m. 
Second Annual Contest in Declamation, Kent 
Theater, 7:30 P.M. 

Saturday, November 11. 

Educational Conference (continued), Chapel, 
Cobb Lecture Hall, 10:00 a.m. 

Addresses by A. C. Miller, H. W. Thurston, A. C. 

Bartlett and Franklin MacVeigh, on the topic ** The 

Relation of Higher Education to Success in Business 

Life." 

Reception and Lonch, Haskell Museum, I2:00 M. 

Departmental Conferences will be held in the various 

departmental rooms, 2:00 P.M. 



MaUriftl for the OAIjSNDAB mutt b« Mnt to the OfUce of Information bj THUB8DAT, 8:80 A.K., 
in order to be published in the iseue of the tame week. 
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FRIDAY, NOVEMBER lo, 1899 



THE "AUTUMN FESTIVAL" QUESTS AT THE 
UNIVERSITY. 

On Tuesday morning, October tenth, the Uni- 
versity was honored by a visit of- the official 
representatives from the Republic of Mexico and 
the Dominion of Canada who were in Chicago to 
attend the exercises of the Autumn Festival. 
The party was in charge of the President of the 
University. After a tour of inspection of the 
buildings and grounds, they were welcomed at 
Haskell Oriental Museum by the Senate and 
Council of the University. George E. Vincent, 
Marshal of the University Congregation being in 
charge, and the members of the Faculties being 
in cap and gown. 

A procession led by the University *of Chicago 
Military Band was then formed under the direc- 
tion of Head Marshal Walter J. Schmahl, march- 
ing as an escort to the distinguished guests to 
Kent Theater. 

The auditorium was crowded to overflowing 
with enthusiastic students, very many of whom 
were unable to obtain seats. The national flag 
of Mexico, the Union Jack of the British Empire, 
and the Stars and Stripes were draped over the 
platform, and as the representatives of the three 
countries were introduced the band played their 
national airs. 



President Harper opened the exercises by 
speaking as follows : 

" Members .of the University : It is our very 
great privilege from time to time to greet at the 
University many and distinguished guests. We 
have the pleasure this morning of having as our 
guests representatives from Mexico, His Excel- 
lency, the Minister of Foreign Affairs of the 
Republic of Mexico, Senor Ignacio Mariscal, 
Senor Manuel de Azpiroz, Senors Bonito Juarez 
and Tomas Moran, Mexican Congressmen, Cap- 
tian Samuel Garcia Cueller, Dr. Raphael Lavista 
and Dr. Julio A. de Gogorza, Senor Balbino 
Davolas, Captain Barron and Senor Alonzo 
Mariscal. We have also as guests, representatives 
of Canada Sir James Grant, of Ottawa, and Mr. 
Cameron, the Solicitor- General, of Ottawa. We 
greet also with pleasure General Thomas Ander- 
son of the United States Army, and distinguished 
citizens of our own city, Postmaster Charles U. 
Gordon, Mr. Thomas B. Bryan, Mr. Martin A. 
Ryerson, president of the Board of Trustees of 
the University of Chicago, Mr. Henry Ives Cobb, 
architect of the University, Mr. Thomas McLean, 
Mr. George D. Cook, Mr. William B. Roberts, 
Mr. Robert C. Cook, Mr. I. S. Hurst, Mr. Augustus 
C. Babize, Mr. George D. Inglebe, and Mr. 
Robert L. Hay." 
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" I take pleasure in welcoming these our guests 
to the University. In order that we might have 
fitting expression for such welcome, I have asked 
that the Dean of the University, Mr. Judson, 
should address to them a few words on behalf of 
the University." 

Dean Judson spoke as follows : 

" Gentlemen, in behalf of the University, it gives 
me great pleasure to extend to you a most cordial 
welcome to our University." 

" Senor Mariscal and gentlemen of the Republic 
of Mexico. In the last few days you have heard 
on all sides, I am sure, many expressions of 
cordial sympathy and profound respect for your- 
selves, for your President, and for the Republic 
which you represent. These expressions, sir, are 
not perfunctory. They are by no means merely 
expressions of courtesy dictated by hospitality 
to guests. They are more than that. I assert 
what I am sure I know to be true when I 
say that they express the matured conviction and 
sincere feelings of our whole American people. 
If these feelings in this country have ever been 
otherwise, it is because we have not perfectly 
known and understood our neighboring Republic. 
We have at times in the past seen that Republic 
stirred by civil dissensions, but a time came when 
we ourselves had our civil dissensions, and then 
we knew that it is not always possible for political 
Wisdom to steer a country peacefully through 
every storm. We have also come to understand 
our neighbors of Mexico as never before. A 
knowledge of one another does away with cause- 
less national prejudices; and that leads, I am 
sure, to cordial respect. Look at Mexico today 
and what do we see ? We see that for a generation 
past, there have been social order and the rule of 
law. We see that justice has been enforced and 
material prosperity advanced. Railroads and 
mines are being developed, hospitals are being 
built, educational institutions are being created. 
In all the orderly progress of mature civilization 
Mexico is taking a large place in the world. A 
great part of this progress, sir, I attribute to your 



honored President. We have known and followed 
his career as a soldier fighting for his country, 
and as a statesman, with great interest. We 
respect him and admire him, sir, and rank him 
among the great statesmen of the century — we 
rank him with Bismarck, Gladstone, and Lincoln, 
as one of the great constructive statesmen of the 
nineteenth century. We revere and honor the 
name of the Liberator- President, Bonito Juarez; 
and we honor and revere the name of the construc- 
tive statesman. President Porfirio Diaz, and you 
may be very sure that if ever the time comes when 
again the institutions of your Republic shall be 
threatened by despotism, if ever the time should 
come when your institutions should be in danger 
from a despotic authority, I am sure that again, 
as in '65, you will find the armed force of this 
Republic standing behind you for your protection. 
And so in this greeting may I simply express the 
hope that the two republics, as the years pass by, 
may know each other better, and if they do, I am 
sure that this friendship of the two nations will 
not end, but that they will stand together for 
republican institutions on this continent." 

" Gentlemen from the Dominion of Canada: We 
have especial cause to give you cordial greeting. 
Many of our students come from the Dominion 
of Canada. Of those whom the University has 
honored with fellowships, nine are now Canadians, 
and many others in our advanced classes are from 
Canada; and let me say that they have, without 
exception, made with us an honorable record for 
character and scholarship. The same virile na- 
tion that founded Canada founded Illinois. It 
was the French who settled on the banks of the 
Illinois River. Predominant numbers of British, 
too, alike in each country have given shape to 
public institutions. But while blood may be 
thicker than water, what unites us after all is the 
community of political and social ideas. The 
Dominion of Canada, which you have created, 
stands for essentially the same thought in the 
world, founded on the whole by the same kind of 
men; and whether they are French or British, 
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German or Scandinavian, they are united for the 
same advancement, for the same civilization, for 
the same ideas of law, of justice, and of liberty. 
So, gentlemen, may I say, we three countries, 
Canada, Mexico, and the United States, ought 
always to stand together for the advancement of 
civilization on this North American continent; 
and while we do stand together, peace, liberty, 
and justice will ever prevail. Gentlemen, I cor- 
dially welcome you." 

President Harper in introducing the repre- 
sentatives of Mexico, said : 

" I am sure that it will please his excellency if 
I say to you that the liberator, Juarez, to whom 
reference has been made, is represented here this 
morning in his son, who bears his name. And 
now you will be glad to hear a few words from 
his excellency, the minister of foreign affairs of 
the Republic of Mexico." 

Sei!Jor Don Ignacio Mariscal responded : 
** Mr. President, Ladies and Gentlemen : I am 
very sorry that I am no English speaker, and that 
I am a little fatigued, yet I cannot help thanking 
you very cordially for your warm welcome, and 
especially for the kind words uttered by the dis- 
tinguished speaker in regard to Mexico, its presi- 
dent, and our hero, Bonito Juarez. I rejoice in 
greeting you, and I greet you most cordially in 
the name of all my countrymen, for you are the 
most interesting, the most promising class in any 
community, as you devote the best years of your 
life to the study of science, and science is every- 
thing nowadays. All trades and all professions 
are founded on scientific principles. Even war 
itself, which is the curse of nations, although some- 
times conducive to their grandeur, even war itself 
is founded on strictly scientific principles. A 
great philosopher has said that 'knowledge is 
power.' It is, indeed ; especially when it is ap- 
plied to useful purposes, as it is in this country. 
So that I am sure that you are improving all the 
facilities given you by your fatherland for the 
acquisition of knowledge given here more lavishly 



than in any other country in the world. I am 
sure that you are proud of your great University, 
so recently created, yet now comparing favorably 
with the best in the whole civilized world. I am 
sure that you are improving all these facilities for 
education, which is the characteristic feature of 
the United States. I am sure that you will never 
slacken in your efforts to attain the goal you pro- 
pose to reach ; that is, the acquisition of a useful 
knowledge, the acquisition of science. I hope so,, 
and I think that by constant persistence in your 
efforts you will acquire that power alluded to by 
the great philosopher I quoted before, and that 
you will be happy and powerful, and that as suc- 
cessful students you may some day be the might 
and glory of this prosperous country. Allow 
me to close my remarks with this wish, which 
comes from the bottom of my heart, and wish 
you prosperity and success in your important 
studies." 

President Harper introduced the Canadian 
representative as follows : 

" It gives me great pleasure to introduce to you 
the distinguished physician who represents our 
neighboring country, the Dominion of Canada, 
Sir James Grant." 

Sir James Grant responded : 

" Mr. President, Ladies and Gentlemen : I 
rise with no ordinary degree of pleasure and grat- 
ification to respond to the worthy call of your 
president to me, to make a very few observations 
on this extremely interesting and instructive 
occasion. I thank you, sir, for the invitation to 
be here today in order to have an opportunity 
to judge of the magnificent work and great respon- 
sibility that has fallen to your charge. In the prog- 
ress of intellectual development, we know very well 
that there is nothing that tends to stamp the prog- 
ress and growth of a country more than the educa- 
tion of its people. This country, it is true, is demo- 
cratic in its character, but we Canadians are proud 
to reflect on the fact that in the midst of that 
democracy there is a magnificent aristocracy. 
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I think of the illustrious individuals, Ban- 
croft and Prescott, Holmes and I^owell, Whittier 
and Longfellow, men who by their intellectual 
activity, by their lofty genius, by their transcen- 
dent ability, have handed down to posterity the 
name and reputation of an imperishable character. 
For the furtherance of the grand and magnificent 
development of this great republic, you today are 
preparing a body of young people. I am sure 
that, judging by their physiognomy and physical 
structure as well, I can predict for them a great 
future, and I trust the evidences of political 
power and ability which have passed away, which 
now rest entombed amid the great of this country, 
will teach to you all lessons with reference to 
what you have to accomplish in order to maintain 
and exalt that noble reputation which has given 
such prestige to your republic. This Univer- 
sity is merely of short duration, I am told, and still 
it is marvelous how much you have accomplished. 
But in the great march of yesterday through the 
city of Chicago, when I looked around me in 
«very direction and saw those evidences of pros- 
perity, of peace, of progress, and the development 
in trade and commerce, I am not at all surprised 
that this institution has grown up with such 
remarkable progress and given evidence of such 
tangible advancement. I trust, sir, that you will 
be spared many years of practical usefulness in 
guarding the best interests of that noble class 
now under your supervision, and I trust that the 
^reat republic will produce many a Rockefeller to 
help you on. I was pleased beyond measure to 
hear you state that in your classes this year there 
were a number of Canadians. In this city alone 
I believe the number is about one hundred thous- 
and. Why is it that the Canadians wend their 
way to the great pastures of this republic? 
Because they are received with open arms. In 
the country they came from there are collegiate 
institutions and universities. They get there 
instruction which enables them to equip them- 
selves so as to gain the confidence of those who 
are their employers, and advance their own 



interests, the honor of their country, and at the 
same time the prosperity of the people with whom 
they are associated. Our young men have been 
honored by you in the quiet paths of life. It is a 
strange fact but nevertheless true that when this 
republic was shaken from one end to the other by 
the great Civil War over a quarter of a century 
ago, a great portion of which I saw personally, 
having gone through the ranks of that great army, 
I tell you that our young Canadians were proud 
of the opportunity extended to them to join in 
the ranks with the best blood of the United States, 
fighting on the same battlefields, spilling their 
blood with the same object in view, the retention, 
maintenance, and keeping together the elements 
which constitute this great union, and at the same 
time the abolition of slavery and the advancement 
of civilization. United as you are today and 
enjoying the glorious privileges that are around 
you, rely upon it that we Canadians are pleased 
beyond measure to note your prosperity. We are 
one people; we enjoy the same pastures; we 
breathe the same atmosphere ; we read the same 
literature; and we almost landed in the same 
way, with this distinction that your progenitors 
landed on Plymouth Rock, while ours paddled 
their way up the majestic St. Lawrence, and laid 
the foundations of civil and religious liberty 
which we, as a people, are proud to enjoy. On 
every occasion where I have been lately, it has 
been to me a source of pride and of gratification 
to observe the Union }ack and the Stars and 
Stripes planted together as emblems of peace, 
and I trust that these fabrics emblematic of 
nationality will be strengthened in a great 
measure by opening more widely the portals 
of trade and commerce which now exist 
between the United States and Canada. We are 
only five millions of people, whereas you are over 
seventy-five millions ; rely upon it, that the 
mutual interchange of commodities and friend- 
ship will do much to cement us together, and to 
make us feel that on this great North American 
continent these tiny, homely, homeopathic differ- 
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ences should be abolished, and that we should be 
recognized as members of the great Anglo-Saxon 
family, who are determined to live together on 
that basis of friendship and prosperity which ad- 
vances all nations in every portion of the civilized 
world." 

"Now, Mr. President, forty years ago when I 
first visited Chicago, it was merely in the incipi- 
ent stage of development, but today I look around 
and see these magnificent structures in every di- 
rection, indicative in the midst of this great city 
of the advancement in science, literature and art 
and in religious influence. These are factors 
which cannot be doubted. And the people who 
have accomplished so much, and are now moving 
upwards and onwards and progressive, cannot 
fail in the century that is to come to achieve a 
reputation and a standing and a degree of pros- 
perity even far ahead of what has transpired in 
the past century. I thank you, Mr. President, 
for the opportunity extended to me to offer these 
few observations. I wish Chicago University 
every possible degree of prosperity. You have a 
class of young people growing up in this country 
who only need to have a proper balance of in- 
tellectual development, backed up by physical 
structure and figure, to become individuals prac- 
tically equipped to grapple with the problems of 
life here. I thank you most heartily for this op- 
portunity, and I trust that this is not the last 
privilege that I shall have of visiting the Uni- 
versity of Chicago." 

President Harper then introduced the repre- 
sentatives of our own citizens : 

" We have with us this morning visitors from 
our own land whose names have been presented 
to you, and some which I fear I have not read. 
These visitors represent the United States govern- 
ment, they represent the United States Army, 
and they represent the United States citizenship. 
Without having informed him beforehand I am 
going to ask Mr. Thomas B. Bryan to say a few 
words to us this morning. It gives me great 



pleasure to present to you a representative citizen 
of the United States, of the State of Illinois, and 
of the city of Chicago." 

Mr. Bryan replied : 

" Mr. President and Gentlemen : If Dr. Har- 
per had merely said he would give me a little 
more time before catching my breath to allow 
the pulsations of my heart to cease, it would have 
been a little better, for when he mentioned my 
name it started those pulsations and I was almost 
anxious to hear the shouts from those boys there 
on the top row of seats." 

" If I could condense in a word what I feel, it 
would be to say * God bless you all.' When I 
look at these young faces, men and women just 
starting in the career of life, then I think — well,, 
of Methusaleh, and think what a long reach it is 
from your present life to my age. It is a career 
full of intense interest upon which you are enter- 
ing and the noble words that fell from the lips 
of the Mexican vice president, and were followed 
by those of the Canadian representative, must 
have struck into your ears and hearts so as to 
leave an enduring impression. The great repub- 
lie that is so dearly beloved by us all rests upon 
your shoulders. We who are passing away feel 
proud that those who follow us are so worthy of 
the high calling that awaits them, and under the 
benign influences of American institutions, of 
which this is the brightest type, this magnificent 
University, with that honored president, for whose 
prolonged longevity your shouts went up a few 
minutes ago, joined with mine to the bottom of 
my heart, there is no question whatever but that 
the American republic will be enduring and will 
b^ glorious in all time. We are here today with 
the representatives of two governments on either 
side of us — the great Canadian government, a 
part and parcel of that magnificent empire which 
has as its head the greatest of all earthly sovereigns, 
the longest lived and the most beautiful type of 
womanhood. We have to the south of us that 
young republic, that sister republic which has 
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passed through ordeals and trials that have shaken 
all the pillars of the state, and yet, in the noble 
language of our magnificent president, stands as 
a pyramid yet unmoved and destined to remain 
like our own, perpetual. The president of that 
republic. President Diaz, aided by such glorious, 
such well- trained and accomplished statesmen as 
the vice president, is now the pride of the trio — 
one of the trio of governments on the North 
American continent, of which we are all proud. 
And I am not at all sure, gentlemen, but that as 
we are sandwiched between the two, I do not say 
that the sandwiched part is the best of the sand- 
wich, but I am not at all sure but that we are 
going to be benefited by watching these two, and at 
any rate will profit by their merits when they come 
into contrast with our own, for each government 
has its distinctive advantages and we ought to 
profit by them." 

"I listened with a good deal of attention to the 
remark that science was the foundation of all 
knowledge, and that knowledge is the basis of 
all power, but I remember that when I was a boy, 
if I can think back so far, nature despised a 
vacuum, and I begin to feel that same nature 
stirring within me." 

" I am only going to say to you, boys, girls, 
young men, and young women, that when I left 
Harvard University, I left it with tears in my eyes, 
because I loved that old institution and I loved the 
people that were with me there, and I know that 
when you leave this university that you will feel 
somewhat in the same pathetic humor. Learn to 
love it, let the love of it sink deeply into your 
hearts. Preserve the memory of this young time 
warmly, and all through your lives you will be 
proud of a university built up with such marvel- 
ous speed, quicker than any other university in 
the history of the world. Be, as I know you will 
be, worthy of it." 

At the conclusion of the exercises, the proces- 
sion formed again, and, led by the University 
band, proceeded to the President's house, where 
luncheon was served 



REPORTS OF ACTIONS OF UNIVERSITY RULING BODIES, 

FOR OCTOBER 1809, 



1. The Board of Student Or^^anixatioiis, Publicatioiis 
and Exhibitions: 

Meeting of October 21, — Partial report on Ora- 
torical Association presented. 

2. The Board of University Affiliations : 

Meeting of October 14, — i) Committee on 
acceptance of certificates of the regents of the 
state of New York reported progress. 2) Director 
made a preliminary and informal report of work 
for the ensuing year looking in the direction of 
more intensive work with affiliated and cooperat- 
ing schools. 3) The following resolution was 
referred to the director for consideration and 
report: *^ Resolved, That it is the sense of this 
board that hereafter no school should be admitted 
to affiliation that does not offer four years of con- 
tinuous work under competent teachers and with 
suitable appointments, and that schools now 
affiliated should be liable to the withdrawal of 
affiliation if they do not offer such work with such 
appointments within the next three years." 

3. The Board of Libraries, Laboratories, and Mu- 
seums : 

Meeting of Octobir 28, — i) Progress was re- 
ported on the grouping of Departmental Libraries 
and committees were appointed on systems of 
cataloguing and on rearrangement of the rooms 
of groups 2 and 3. 2) Committees were ap- 
pointed : {a) to collect and make recommenda- 
tions to the board on the subject of the binding 
of University books : {b) on difficulties in passing 
certain classes of books through the customs, and 
{c) on the purchase of books of value to several 
departments. 

i. The Board of Physical Culture and Athletics : 

Meeting of October 7. — i) Playing in the Uni- 
versity band was made equivalent to required 
physical culture, during the year 1899-1900. a) 
Committee was appointed on problems connected 
with the Women's Gymnasium. 
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Meeting of October /^.— Charles L. Burroughs 
was appointed to represent the University as 
President of the Western Intercollegiate Amateur 
Athletic Association. 

5. The Facility of the Junior Collei:et : 

Meeting of October 7. — i) The following stu- 
dents were admitted with advanced standing : R. 
C. Brown, Elvira D. Cabell, Rebecca L. Day, 
Annie L. Dodge, Marie L. Drake, A. H. Fowler, 
J. 0. Hamilton E. R. Haynes, M. R. Jacobs, 
Clara J. Kretzinger, G. W. Kretzinger, Meta B. 
Lachmund, Laura B. Lamberson, Roxane E. 
Langellier, Anna H. Marshall, R. E. McKay, F. 

5. Righeimer, Mrs. Addie C. Stevens, G. Q. 
Whitfield. 2) Mr. Laing was appointed a mem- 
ber of the curriculum committee. 

6. The Facility of the Senior Colleges : 

Meeting of October 14, — i) The following stu- 
dents were admitted with advanced standing : F. 

C. Cole, Edith E. Edwards, Gwen Griffiths, A. 
H. Hadley, Grace L. Lee, R. A. McBroom, Dorcas 
Merriman, Lucy J. Osgood, Mabel L. Parker, F. 

D. Squires, Marcia P. Waples, R. H. Johnson, 
Carolyn B. Sennitt. 2) Mr. Raycroft was ap- 
pointed a member of the committee on pre- 
medical work. 

7. The Faculty of the Graduate School of Arts and 
Literature : 

Meeting of October 28, — i) The following per- 
sons were accepted as candidates for the degree 
of Doctor of Philosophy : H. W. Stuart, Philoso- 
phy and Political Economy ; C. E. Eggert, Ger- 
manics and English Language ; Clara E. Millerd, 
Greek, Comparative Philology and Latin ; H. H. 
Bawden, Philosophy and Psychology ; Mary B. 
Harris, Sanskrit and Latin ; K. B. Davis, Political 
Economy and Sociology. 2) Ruthella B. Mory 
was recommended to the University Senate for 
the degree of Master of Philosophy. 3) A com- 
mittee was appointed to consider the advisability 
of applying in the graduate school the system of 
marking employed in undergraduate work. 



8. The University Council : 

Meeting of October 14, — i) After discussion of 
the* subject of College Advisors the heads of 
houses were requested to take up this subject and 
report to the Council at its next meeting. 2) 
Dean Judson was requested to invite the Faculty 
of the Graduate Schools to consider the extension 
of the system of marking in vogue in the Colleges 
to the Graduate School. 

9. The University Congregation : 

For the report of the meeting of October 3, see 
the University Record of October 20. 

10. The Board of Trustees : 

Meeting of September 30, — i) Professor F. J. 
Turner of the University of Wisconsin was en- 
gaged to conduct the Seminar of Professor von 
Hoist. 2) Dr. C. B. Davenport of Harvard Uni- 
versity was appointed Assistant Professor in the 
department of Zo51ogy. 3) The President re- 
ceived permission to undertake to raise $3000 for 
the purpose of sending an astronomical expedi- 
tion into the southern states to observe the total 
eclipse of the Sun on May 28, 1900. 4) The rec- 
ommendation of the Senate and Congregation that 
the new title or degree of " associate " be conferred 
on those finishing the work of the Junior College 
was approved, but before fixing a date for begin- 
ning the conferring of such title or degree the 
President of the University was requested to com- 
municate with the Presidents of other leading uni- 
versities, notifying them of this action and asking 
their consideration of its desirability. 



THE ALUmNL 
NOTES AMD COMMUNICATIONS. 



For the next monthly issue of the Record 
Frank A. Helmer, '78, president of the associa- 
tion, has consented to furnish an article on "The 
Student Paper in the Old University." 

The secretary of the Alumni Association will 
be glad to furnish any information at his corn- 
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mand, concerning the alumni of the old or new 
University, and will be pleased to receive any items 
of interest to the alumni. 

The secretary of the Alumni Association writes 
as follows : " The alumni have every reason to 
feel hopeful regarding the work of the association. 
Letters are coming in every day from alumni all 
over this country and even from Europe, with a 
word of interest and encouragement The en- 
thusiasm which has been shown in the organiza- 
tion of local clubs goes to prove that the gradu- 
ates have deeply at heart the welfare of the Uni- 
versity. These words of encouragement, and the 
hearty codperation of the alumni in carrying out 
the plans of the association ; the earnest and warm 
support of the University authorities and espe- 
cially the enthusiastic support of President Har- 
per ; the unified character of our organization, 
which has none of the class arrangement of the 
older universities ; all these facts, considering our 
extreme youthfulness, give us promise of a very 
strong, unitqd, and influential association. And 
since President Harper said in his toast at the 
alumni banquet in June, ' The future of the Uni- 
versity rests with its alumni,' we may congratu- 
late ourselves that we have taken such definite and 
tangible steps toward accepting that responsi- 
bility." 

The alumni of the old University have been 
very loyal in their support of the association and 
its aims; and, considering their numbers, they 
have been proportionately more enthusiastic than 
the new alumni. 

HiXimm IN THE nOULTIEa. 

Among the one hundred and seventy- five offi- 
cers of instruction in the University there are 
twenty-seven alumni. The list includes only 
those instructing in the University proper. Those 
who received only the Doctor's degree are so indi- 
cated ; the others are Bachelors of the University : 

Charles R. Henderson, '70; Robert F. Harper, '83 ; Myra 
Reynolds, Ph.D., '95; William I. Thomas, Ph.D., '96; 
George E. Vincent, Ph.D., '96 ; Solomon H. Clark, '97 ; 
Ren^ de Poyen-Bellisle, Ph.D., 94 ; Paul Oscar Kern, Ph.D., 
*97 ; Herbert £. Slaught, Ph.D., '98; Frederic L Carpenter, 



Ph.D., '95 ; David J. Lingle, '85 ; Ira W. Howerth, PhJ)., 
'98 ; Herbert L. Willett, Ph.D., '96 ; Oscar L. Triggs, Ph.D., 
*95 ; Addison W. Moore, Ph.D., '98 ; Albert C. Eydeshymer, 
Ph.D., »94; Heniy R. Hatfield, Ph.D., '97; James W. 
Thompson, Ph.D., '95 ; Joseph E. Raycroft, '96; Charles J. 
Chamberlain, Ph.D., '97; Edith B. Foster, '97; Horace Butter- 
worth, '98; Philip S. AUen, Ph.D., '97; Henry G. Gale, 
Ph.D., *99 ; Susan H. Ballon, '97 ; James W. Linn, '97 ; 
Edmund Buckley, PhJ)., '94. 

HM80MAL rrum. 

The only alumnus with degree of LL.D. granted 
by the University is William McKinley, '98. 

John Lamay, '95, teacher in the Indianapolis 
High School, has recently published a text-book 
on physics. 

At the July convocation Alonzo Abemethy, '66, 
Principal of Cedar Valley Seminary and at one 
time president of the old University, had his A.B. 
degree reCnacted by the new University at the 
same time that his son Herbert Alonzo Abemethy 
received his A.B. degree. 

Howard S. Gait, '96, was ordained at Hartford, 
Conn., October i, and has gone to Tung-cho, 
China, as a teacher in the college there under 
the. control of the American Board of Foreign 
Missions. 

Frederic W. Sanders, Ph.D., '95, formerly 
Professor in the University of West Virginia, has 
been elected President and Director of the New 
Mexico College of Agriculture and Mechanic Arts 
and Agricultural Experiment Station at Masilla 
Park, New Mexico. 

In the State Bar Examinations, held at Spring- 
field October i, the following alumni were suc- 
cessful : Leon Alschuler, '96 ; Henry T. Clarke, 
'96 ; Harry W. Stone, '96 ; W. W. Bassett, '97 ; 
W. O. Wilson, '97. 

Paul Monroe, Ph.D., '97, Professor of History 
in the College for Teachers in New York City, 
delivered a course of lectures on American His- 
tory this summer at Chatauqua. 

Bernard C. Hesse, Ph.D., '96, has returned from 
Germany and has assumed the position of patent 
expert for the American branch of the " Badische 
Anilin und Soda Fabrik" in New York. 
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Ralph Jannsen, '97, is now a student of Ancient 
Languages in the University of Strassburg, Ger- 
many. 

Henry F. Fuller, '83, has accepted a position 
with J. B. Colt & Co., manufacturers of acetylene 
gas generators, New York. 

Ralph Dougherty, '97, is in the New York 
office of the United Stat^ Commission to the 
Paris Exposition of 1900. 

Knight F. Flanders, '97, and Henry H. Hewitt, 
'96, are in Paris, preparing for T^cole de Beaux 
Arts examination. 

O. E. Wells, '98, was recently elected to the 
principalship of the Marathon Co. Training 
School, Wausau, Wis. 

Mr. Fred. Steigmeyer, '97, was recently chosen 
attorney for the Telluride Mining Company at 
Telluride, Colorado, and will make that his future 
home. 

Helen B. Thompson, '97, holds the Chicago 
Woman's Club Scholarship in Philosophy for the 
year '99-1900. 

"The Campus Book" edited by Fred. Steig- 
meyer, to which the alumni have been asked to 
contribute, will soon be ready for publication. 

ULUmm OLUB DIMMER, 

The Chicago Alumni Club of the University 
gave its first informal dinner of the year at the 
Pullman Caf6, Friday evening November 3, in 
honor of the team. Fifty men were present 
including the team and Associate Professor 
Thatcher who were guests of the Club. Associate 
Professor Stagg, being in the East, was unable to 
attend. 

Mr. Thatcher gave a very interesting talk on 
"Duelling in German Universities;" Philip S. 
Allen, '97, related some incidents of his student 
life in Paris; Henry G. Gale, '97, discussed 
" Football, past and present, at the University of 
Chicago ; George C. Sikes, '94, related his expe- 
rience with the team of '93 ; Edgar L. Jayne, '73, 



spoke of the interest which the old alumni had in 
the new University and its graduates ; Captain 
Kennedy told of the strong qualities in the 
"Team. of '99," and Horace Butterworth, '97, 
discussed "Our relation with western Colleges 
and Universities." 

Old college songs were sung and yells given 
with the usual enthusiasm. A committee was ap- 
pointed to arrange for the attendance of the 
Alumni Club at the Thanksgiving game with 
Brown University. President Bond, '97, an- 
nounced that at the next dinner some speaker of 
prominence would be asked to discuss some in- 
teresting question of the day. The meeting 
closed with the "Alma Mater" and the Chicago 
yell in honor of the team. 

ALUKMI 0H9AMIZATI0M8 IM OTHER UNI¥ER8iTlE8. 

The University of Virginia has granted to each 
of its active local alumni clubs with twenty mem- 
bers a scholarship in the University ; and clubs 
with as many as fifty members will be entitled to 
two scholarships. The intention is to give the 
clubs something definite to work for and will bring 
to the university strong young men, who other- 
wise might not be able to come. 

In the educational number of the Outlook of 
August 5, 1899, was an article on " Yale as a Uni- 
versity." The writer, speaking of Yale's income 
and expenses, says : 

"But for what is known as the Yale Alumni 
University Fund, a deficit in the current expenses 
could hardly have been avoided. This is a fund 
contributed by graduates in such yearly amounts, 
large or small, as they feel disposed to give, much 
as they pay their club fees The aggregate is 
applied as income wherever the University most 
needs it ; while a small part is added each year to 
the principal. In the nine years since the fund 
was started, the total contributed is $85,698.25. 
The last year, '98-9, there were 2344 different 
subscribers, and the principal of the fund now 
amounts (in June 1899) to f 7,664.28, the amount 
contributed last year being $11,632.75." 
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OFFICIAL NOTICES. 
Professor Thurber's course in Pedagogy for the 
Winter Quarter entitled Comparative Study of 
Secondary School Systems has been withdrawn, 
and a course in German Pedagogy substituted 
for it. The latter course will involve the reading 
by the class of Willman's Didaktik in the original 
German. The course is intended in part to assist 
students in getting ability to read German peda- 
gogical literature. 



Mr. Clarke will give, in the Spring Quarter, a 
course in Educational Psychology. His course 
presupposes that the student already has had a 
course in Elementary Psychology (or is taking 
such a course at the same time) and is designed 
to show the application of psychological prin- 
ciples to methods and materials of instruction, 
and also to assist students in getting an insight 
into the character and mental workings of pupils. 



Notice is hereby given that the seventeenth 
meeting (a special meeting) of the University 
Congregation of the University of Chicago will 
be held on Friday, November 17, 1899, at 4:00 
P.M., in the Congregation Hall, Haskell Oriental 
Museum. The members of the Congregation 
will assemble in Haskell Oriental Museum, second 
floor, at 3:45 P.M., for the procession to the Con- 
gregation Hall. 

The Congregation will consider : 

1. The following proposition discussed at the 
sixteenth meeting and postponed for further 
consideration at a special meeting : 

That the Administrative Advantages secured 
by requiring students to register for two quar- 
ters in advance are insufficient to counterbal- 
ance the Educational Disadvantages of the 
requirement, 

2. Such other business as may properly come 
before the meeting. 

George S. Goodspeed, 

University Recorder, 



The Final Examination of Charlotte Coii- 
STOCK Gray for the degree of A.M. was held 
Wednesday, November 8, at 4:00 p.m., in Room 
36, Haskell Museum. Subject, Church History. 
Thesis: "The Visions of Santa Teresa." Com- 
mittee : Professors Hulbert, Johnson, Moncrief, 
Foster, and all other instructors in the depart- 
ments immediately concerned. 



PREUmiNARY PROGRAMME 

OF THE AUTUMN FINALS AND THE THIRTY-FIRST CONVOCATIOM, 

WINTER 1900. 



THE FINALS. 
NovsMBBK 17, Friday. 

8: 00 P.M. The Jtinior College Finals in Public Spenldng for the 
Ferdinand Peck Prize, Judges, the members of 
the Junior College Faculty. Kent TkemUr 

Dbcbmbbk 8, Friday. 

8:00 P.M. The Graduate and Divinity Finals in Public Spealdag 
for the Joseph Letter Prize, Debate: Resehed^ 
"That the Granting of the Degree of Master be 
abolished by the University of Chicago." 

Kent Tkemter. 
Dbcbmbbr zSf Friday. 

8 : 00 P.M. The Senior College Finals in Public Speaking for the 
University Prize, Orations. Kent Theater 

9 : oo-zz :oo p.m. The Senior College Reception. 

The Presidents House 
Dbcbmbbr x7, Sunday. Baccalaureate Sunday. 

3 : 30 P.M. The Baccalaureate Prayer Service. Members of the 
Faculties and Candidates for Degrees are invited to 
attend. 
Haskell Oriented Museum— Congregation Hall 
4:00 P.M. The Baccalaureate Vesper Service. Baccalaureate 
Address, the President of the University. 

Kent Theater 
Dbcbmbbr so, ax, aa, Wbdmbsday, Thursday, Friday. 

Quarterly Examinations of the Autumn Quarter. 

CONVOCATION WEEK. 
January 1, Monday. New Year's Day. A holiday. 
January a, Tubsday. Convocation Day. 

8:30 A.M.-za: COM. Matriculation and Regbtratioa of Incomiog Stu- 
dents. (The Offices of the President, the Deans, aod 
the Registrar will be open. Officers of Instxucdon may 
not ordinarily be consulted on this day.) 
za: 00 M. Division Meetings of the Senior and Junior Colleges. 

Attendance required. Cohk Lecture Hall 

za: 00 M. Meeting of Candidates for Degrees with the Executive 

Officers. Cobb Ucture Hall—Ch^Mi 

3: 00 P.M. The Thirty -first University ConvocatioB. 
The Procession. 
The Convocation Address : President Aidiur TirinniRe 

Hadley, LL.D., Yale University. 
The Conferring of Degreea. 
The President's Quarterly Statement. 

Studebaker Haa 
7 : 00 P.M. The Congregation Dinner. _. . 

The Quadrangle CM 
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Jakcaiv 3, Wbdnssday. 

8:30 A.M. The Lectures and Recitations of the Winter Quarter 

beein. 
4:00 P.M. Hie Eighteenth Meeting of the University Congre- 
gation. 
The Procession. 

The Admission of New Members. 
The Reriew of Actions of Governing Bodies. 
The Discussion of Special Topics. 
The Election of Vice President. 
HtuktU Oriental Museum— CongrtgatioH Hall 

Jawuaiy 7, Sunday. Convocation Sunday. 

4:00 P.M. The Convocation Vesper Service. 
The Convocation Sermon. 
The Quarterly Report of the Christian Union. 

Kent Theater 
8:00 P.M. Union Meeting of the Young Men's Christian Asso- 
datton and the Young Women's Christian Associa- 
tion. 

Haekell Oriental Museum-^ Association Hall 



THE FACULTIES. 



Associate Professor Samuel W. Stratton has 
been appointed Director of the Bureau of Weights 
and Measures, a department of the work of the 
United States Coast and Geodetic Survey. 



Associate Professor Ira M. Price has contrib- 
uted to Ass)rriology, as a result of his trip to Paris 
in the Spring Quarter of 1898, The Great Cylinder 
Inscriptions A and B of Gudea (now preserved in 
the Telloh collection of the Louvre) of which 
Part I has just been published by the house of 
J. C. Hinrichs, Leipzig, Germany. This part 
consists of one hundred and eleven lithograph 
plates, quarto form, and carries the super-title of 
Assyriologische Bibiiothek, herausgegeben von 
Friedrich Delitzsch und Paul Haupt, Band XV. 



The Illinois State Historical Library has just 
issued the second part of its publication contain- 
ing information relating to the Territorial Laws 
of Illinois, passed from 1809-1 8 12. The pamphlet 
contains all that is known concerning these laws, 
which have never been printed in any state collec- 
tion of the statutes. The matter was prepared by 
Professor Edmund J. James. 



Mr. Horace Butterworth of the Department of 
Physical Culture has published a little book of a 
hundred and fifty-five pages about tumbling, 
tricks, pyramids, and games. The title How To 
readily draws attention to the numerous pictures 
and descriptions of interesting sports. 



The required reading for the Chautauqua Lit- 
erary and Scientific Circle for 1 899-1 900 includes 
The Expansion of the American People by Assist- 
ant Professor Edwin E. Sparks. The first install- 
ment appeared in The Chautauquan for October. 



Among the papers read before the American 
Association for the Advancement of Science at its 
recent meeting in Columbus, Ohio, was one by 
Professor Charles R. Barnes on The Progress and 
Problems of Plant Physiology, This paper was 
published in full in Science for September 8, 1899. 



The American Journal of Archaology combined, 
numbers 2 and 3 for 1899, contains a sixteen - 
page article by Dr. Gordon J. Laing on Principal 
Manuscripts of the Fasti of Ovid. There is also a 
nine-page study of The Pupus Torquatianus 
Inscription by Dr. F. B. R. Hellems. Professor 
William G. Hale is a member of the editorial 
board of this publication. 



Miss Sophonisba P. Breckinridge was chosen 
one of the vice presidents of the Association of 
Collegiate Alumnae meeting in Chicago recently. 



Associate Professor Frederick Starr has just 
published The Indians of Southern Mexico^ an 
ethnographic album containing thirty-two pages 
of descriptive text, and one hundred and forty- 
one plates. The edition is limited to five hun- 
dred and sixty numbered and signed copies, sixty 
of these being printed on Japan paper. The vol- 
ume presents some of the results of nine journeys 
to Mexico undertaken by Mr. Starr for purposes 
of anthropological study. Three of the journeys 
were into southern Mexico. While the special 
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purpose of the expeditions was the study of the 
physical types of the Indian tribes, considerable 
attention was paid to the life and customs of the 
people. In his direct study of the physical types, 
Mr. Starr took measurements of many hundred 
Indians, and made photographs and plaster busts 
of especially good cases. More than seven hun- 
dred photographic negatives were secured. From 
these a selection of about two hundred and fifty 
negatives was made for reproduction in this 
album. Four classes of pictures are included in 
the series — portraits, groups, life scenes, views. 
The portraits usually present front and profile of 
each subject; they are made from sxy-ihch nega- 
tives. The groups represent fulMength figures 
and native dress, and are usually from 8xio-inch 
negatives. The life scenes represent a consider- 
able range of native arts and daily activities, and 
as a rule are from 5x8-inch negatives. The views 
represent architecture, villages, and surrounding 
scenery, and are mostly from 8xio-inch negatives. 
The country represented lies in the five states of 
Mexico, Michoacan, Tlaxcala, Pueblo and Oax- 
aca. Thirteen tribes are illustrated — Tarascans, 
Otomis, Aztecs, Tlaxcalans, Mixtecs, Triquis, 
Zapotecs, Mixes, Tchuantepecanos (Zapotecs), 
Juaves, Chontals, Cuicatecs, and Chinantecs. 
This book is certainly a valuable addition to the 
literature of anthropology and cannot fail to 
attract widespread attention and most favorable 
comment. 

Professor Albion W. Small has an article in the 
October Arena on Academic Freedom: Limits 
Imposed by Responsibilities, 



The School and Society is a very attractive little 
book just published by the University of Chicago 
Press. It contains three lectures, delivered in 
April 1899, by Professor John Dewey before an 
audience of parents and others interested in the 
work of the University Elementary School, and 
has as a fourth part a review of the history of the 
Elementary School for three years past. As a 



graceful tribute to a warm friend of education the 
volume is dedicated "to Mrs. Emmons Blaine to 
whose interest in educational reform the appear- 
ance of this book is due." 



Recent publications by Associate Professor 
Jacques Loeb include "Warum ist die Regeneration 
kernloser Protoplasmastucke unmdglich oder er- 
schwert?" "Ueber die angebliche gegenseitige 
Beeinflussung der Furchungszellen und die Ent- 
stehung der Blastula;" "Ueber lonen, welche 
rythmische Zuckungen der Skelettmuskeln her- 
vorrufen;" "Ueber die Aehnlichkeit der Flussig- 
keitresorption in Muskeln und in Seifen." These 
articles appeared in recent numbers of German 
periodicals. 

A " Besonderer Abdruck " from Liebig^s Annalen 
der ChemiCy Vol. 309, pp. 127-189, contains a 
"Mittheilung" by Professor J. U. Nef, entitled 
" Dissociationsvorgftnge bei den AlkylAthem der 
SalpetersAure, der SchwefelsAure und der Holo- 
genwasserstoffslluren. 

Associate Professor Price has just published with 
the Christian Culture Press, Chicago, The Monu- 
ments and the Old Testament, SLYo\umc of 321 pages 
with numerous illustrations. Its purpose as stated 
in the preface is to supply the answer to the ques- 
tion, " Where shall I be able to find, in concise 
form, the best reliable information furnished by 
the monuments, illustrative of the Old Testa- 
ment?" 



CURRENT EVENTS. 

The outlook for the Graduate-Divinity debate 
is more encouraging than ever before. In the 
preliminaries eight briefs were handed in by the 
Graduate School, a larger number than in any 
previous contest. Out of these, six candidates 
will be chosen for the preliminary debate from 
whom three will be selected for the finals. Only 
four briefs were handed in by the Divinity School. 
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The latest journal to be added to the list of the 
University Press is the Manual Training Maga- 
gaune^ edited by Charles A. Bennett, of the 
Bradley Polytechnic Institute of Peoria. The 
first number appeared October i, a handsomely 
printed octavo of 58 pages, with articles by Frank 

A. Hill, of the Massachusetts Board of Education, 
E. W. Scripture, of Yale University, and W. J. 
Kenyon, of the State Normal School, Lowell, 
Mass. 

Thursday, Friday, and Saturday, October 26-28, 
the Association of Collegiate Alumnae held its 
annual meeting in Chicago. On Thursday Dean 
Talbot, of the University, President of the Chi- 
cago branch, made the address of welcome. On 
Friday the members of the association lunched 
with Mrs. Professor W. G. Hale, and during the 
morning visited the University. The afternoon 
session was held in the chapel. President Harper 
gave an address welcoming the members to the 
University. At 4:30 tea was served by Dean 
Talbot at Green Hall. Among the members of 
the association announced for an address was Mrs. 
Alice Freeman Palmer, formerly Dean in the Uni- 
versity. On Saturday afternoon Miss Katherine 

B. Davis, Fellow in the University, gave an 
address. 

Professor Frost, of the Yerkes Observatory has 
secured four photographic spectrograms of the 
star Polaris (a Ursae Minoris\ confirming Pro- 
fessor Campbell's results on the short period varia- 
tion in the velocity of that star in the line of 
sight. The range of velocity variation at present 
seems to be between six and seven kilometers. 
In view of the peculiar nature of the variation in 



velocity, it is thought to be certain that the star 
Polaris is at least a triple system. The details of 
this investigation will be given in the forthcoming 
number of the Astrophysical Journal. 



FREE LECTURES 
AT THE COLLEGE FOR TEACHERS. 



Beginning Saturday, October 7, at 12:30 in 
the Lecture Room of the College for Teachers, 
Fine Arts Building, 203 Michigan Boulevard, the 
College for Teachers instituted a course of lec- 
tures which are open to the public without the 
payment of an admission fee. The lectures are 
given on consecutive Saturdays at 12:30. The 
speakers and their subjects are as follows : 

Oct. 7.— Dr. H. E. Slaught, "The Interrelation of Sub- 
jects in Elementary Mathematics." 

" I4.--Mr. Chas. Edward Dixon, " Pompeii." 

" 21. — Mr. A. W. Dunn. "Anthropology and its Value 
in General Education." 

" 26.— Miss Ida C. HefEron, "Art as related to the 
Educator." 
Nov. 4. — Miss Margaret Baker, " Browning." 

" II. — Assistant Professor George C. Howland, "The 
Italian Novel." 

" 18.— Miss Maud L. Radford, " How to read a Novel." 

" 25.--Miss Edith Cameron, " The Spanish Novel." 
Dec. 2.— Mr. Arthur W. Leonard, "Kipling." 

" 9. — Assistant Professor F. W. Shepardson, "A 
Study in American Colonial Life." 

" 16.— Dr. I. W. Howerth, "The Origin and Function 
of Religion." 

This course of lectures is not designed chiefly 
for the students attending the classes of the Col- 
lege for Teachers. They are of a popular nature 
and of interest to people of all classes and pro- 
fessions. 
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The School and Society 

A NEW AND IMPORTANT BOOK BY JOHN DEWEY, 
PROFESSOR OF PEDAGOGY IN THE UNIVERSITY OF CHICAGO 



JUST PUBLISHED 

THE educational situation has nowhere been so clearly stated 
nor so graphically illustrated as in the odd hundred pages 
of Professor JOHN DEWEY'S new book. The problem of 
elementary education is one that forces itself not only on 
teachers and school boards, but is felt with continuously growing 
anxiety by the parents. The "fads and frills" of the Public 
School— r- Nature Study, Manual Training, Cooking, and Sewing — 
remain despite their critics, but they cannot be assimilated. Pro- 
fessor DEWEY gives a most luminous statement of the meaning of 
these branches for the school and for life. It has been his good for- 
tune to have stepped out of the field of theoretical pedagogy and to 
stand upon the successful results of three years' experimentation in 
the Elementary School of the University of Chicago. This school, 
instituted as a laboratory of the Pedagogical Department, has been 
the subject of innumerable inquiries and many unintelligent criti- 
cisms. The ideas behind it and the methods of applying them are pre- 
sented here in a style neither abstruse nor technical. Being originally 
lectures delivered before a popular audience, and reaching publica- 
tion as a result of the interest excited there, the public has the 
guarantee of their interest and comprehensibility for all who feel 
the responsibility of bringing the meaning of life home to the child 
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THE AUTUMN QUARTER AT THE AFFILIATED 
INSTITUTIONS. 
, {Continued from p. 179,) 



Princeton-Yale School. — The year has 
opened auspiciously and with a largely increased 
attendance. During the summer the school build- 
ing was remodeled to a large extent, and many 
improvements made. A large and well-lighted 
Assembly Hall, of sufficient seating capacity to 
accommodate the entire school, is perhaps the 
most appreciated of these improvements. 

An athletic clubroom has also been set apart 
and equipped for the use of the different athletic 
teams. 

Greater interest than for several years is being 
shown along all lines by the students. Athletics 
and scholarship are given their due, and neither 
suffers. 

The teaching force has been augmented and 
strengthened by the addition of excellent men. 



Every department is ably represented and man- 
aged, and there seems to be no reason why the 
work done this year should not be better than 
ever before. Pavson S. Wild, 

Associate Principal, 

Bradley Polytechnic Institute commenced 
its third year of work on September 26. The 
enrollment at opening was 313 ; the total enroll- 
ment for the quarter will, of course, be larger 
than this. The increase from last year's enroll- 
ment is about 25 per cent. The work of the 
school is starting off smoothly and successfully, 
and with a vigor which promises a highly success- 
ful year. The institution opens this fall with 
the advantage of many minor improvements in 
building and equipment. A large and valuable 
collection of biological, geological, and other 
specimens has been installed in Bradley Hall; 
this collection is the gift of the Peoria Scientific 
Association, the association feeling that the insti- 
tute is the most fitting custodian of this museum. 

Edward O. Sisson, 

Dean, 

The John B. Stetson University has opened 
with an increase of 30 per cent, over the attend- 
ance to this date last session. The total regis- 
tration last year was 290. The indications are 
that it will reach considerably over 300 this year. 
The date of opening was October 3. President 
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Forbes delivered an address on "The Necessity 
of Thoroughness for Success in Life." Among 
the visitors were Mr. and Mrs. John B. Stetson, 
who have given more than $300,000 to the Uni- 
versity. It has been officially announced that a 
School of Law will be added October i, 1900, 
which will be modeled after the best schools of 
the kind. A friend has donated an excellent law 
library. The work in English has lately been 
expanded, Mr. T. H. Briggs, Jr., of the Univer- 
sity of Chicago, having been elected to that 
chair, with Miss Brown as assistant. 

C. S. Farriss. 

Des Moines College opened its present quar- 
ter two weeks earlier than usual. The total 
number enrolled is 157. Thir is 10 per cent, 
ahead of last year. The same instructors are 
present who were here during 1898-9. The 
college classes contain about one half more stu- 
dents than the academy classes. The enrollment 
contains representatives from seven colleges, 
eight academies, and thirty-five high schools. 

H. L. Stetson, 

President, 

Rush Medical College. — The present year 
at Rush Medical College is of especial interest 
because of the introduction of the system of elec- 
tives and of the quarterly system, no under- 
graduate medical college having before attempted 
the continuous session. The quarterly system 
went into effect July i and the first Summer 
Quarter was attended by 100 students. The ma- 
triculation for the Autumn Quarter numbers 840 
students, an increase of about fifty over the ma- 
triculation for the corresponding period last year. 

It is already evident that the medical curric- 
ulum lends itself with especial facility to the 
quarterly system and that it will be fully as ad- 
vantageous to the medical as to the collegiate 
student. 

The address at the opening exercises October 4 
was delivered by Professor John Clarence Webster 
who has succeeded the late Professor Etheridge 



as the head of the Department of Obstetrics and 
Gynecology. Professor Christian Fenger has suc- 
ceeded the late Professor John B. Hamilton. 
There have been some minor additions to the 
Faculty. John M. Dodson, 

Junior Dean. 



OFFICIAL REPORTS. 

During the month ending October 31, 1899, 
there has been added to the Library of the Uni- 
versity a total number of 556 volumes, from the 
following sources : 

Books added by purchase, 336 vols., distributed 
as follows : 

General Library, 19 vols.; Philosophy, 8 vols. 
Pedagogy, 8 vols.; Political Economy, 15 vols. 
Political Science, 18 vols.; History, 53 vols. 
Sociology, 10 vols.; Sociology (Divinity), 4 vols. 
Sociology (Folk-Psychology), 5 vols.; Anthro 
pology, I vol.; Comparative Religion, i vol. 
Semitic, 22 vols.; Comparative Philology, 6 vols. 
•Greek, 4 vols.; Latin, 2 vols.; Romance, 24 vols, 
German, 34 vols.; English, 34 vols.; Mathematics, 
8 vols.; Physics, 3 vols.; Geology, 4 vols.; Biol 
ogy, I vol.; Zoology, 3 vols.; Anatomy, 4 vols. 
Palaeontology, 5 vols.; Public Speaking, 2 vols. 
Church History, i vol.; Systematic Theology, 9 
vols.; Homiletics, i vol.; Morgan Park Academy, 
27 vols. 

Books added by gift, 88 vols., distributed as 
follows : 

General Library, 56 vols.; Political Economy, 
4 vols.; History, i vol.; Sociology, 4 vols.; An- 
thropology, 8 vols.; Semitic, i vol.; English, 2 
vols.; Mathematics, i vol.; Astronomy (Ryerson), 
3 vols.; Astronomy (Yerkes), 5 vols.; Geology, 

3 vols. 

Books added by exchange for University pub- 
lications, 132 vols., distributed as follows: 

General Library, 72 vols.; Pedagogy, 3 vols.; 
Political Economy, 16 vols.; Sociology, 21 vols.; 
New Testament, 3 vols.; Geology, 3 vols.; Botany, 

4 vols.; Church History, 8 vols.; Morgan Park 
Academy, 2 vols. 
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Executive Bulletin. 

NUMBER XIV. 



To Officers and Instructors of the University : 

The attention of officers and instructors in the Uniyersity is invited to the following Changes affecting 
ike distribution of University official documents. 

On and after November 1, 1899, all University official documents will be distributed through the Uni- 
Tersity Press Division upon the order of the University Recorder. 

Administrative and departmental officers will be supplied from the Recorder's office with printed forms 
on which to make request for the sending of documents. These requests should be forwarded to the Recorder, 
from whom they will be sent as mailing orders to the University Press. 

By this means it is believed that a more successful distribution of documents will be made in the 
interests of the avoidance of duplication and the securing of promptness, economy and accuracy. 

William R. Harper* 

Pretident, 



CHANGES IN THE UNIVERSITY ADDRESS LIST. 

The latest complete University Address List 
was published June 1899 in the the Annual Reg- 
ister, pp. 693-695. The following are changes 
and additions to that list. 



Mr. and Mrs. Ernest A. Balch 
Mr. and Mrs. Clififord H. Barnes 
Mr. and Mrs. Frederic Mason Blan- 

chard 
Mr. and Mrs. Carl Darling Buck 
Miss Julia E. Bulkley 
Mr. and Mrs. florace Butterworth 
Mr. Daniel H. Camahan 
Mr. and Mrs. Ralph C. H. Catterall 
Mr. and Mrs. Thomas Chrowder 

Chamberlin 
Mr. Charles Manning Child 
Mr. Bradley M. Davis 
Mr. and Mrs. Albert Chauncey 

Eycleshymer 
Mr. Warner B. Fite 
Mr. Nott William Flint 
Miss Eleanor P. Hammond 
Mr. and Mrs. Charles H. Hastings 
. Mr. and Mrs. Robert Herrick 
Mr. and Mrs. Charles Edmund 

Hewitt 
Mr. and Mrs. Glenn M. Hobbs 
Mr. J. B. E. Jonas 
Mr. Lauder Wm. Jones 
Mr. and Mrs. Paul Oskar Kern 



680, 58th St. 

5824 Woodlawn av. 

5728 Ellis an. 
5716 Washington av. 
5520 Woodlawn av. 
5602 Monroe av. 
5443 Drexel av. 
5716 Washington av. 

Hyde Park Hotel 
6024 Ellis av. 
Quadrangle Club 

7120 Rhodes av. 
563s Lexington av. 
North Hall 
5520 Woodlawn av. 
5704 Jackson av. 
5588 East End av. 

5726 Monroe av. 
6045 Jefferson av. 
5836 Drexel av. 
573 E. 62d St. 
5490 Monroe a v. 



NAME 

Mr. CamiUo von Klenze 

Miss Frances A. Knox 

Mr. Gordon Jennings Laing 

Mr. and Mrs. David Judson Lingle 

Mr. James Weber Linn 

Mr. G. H. Locke 

Mr. John Matthews Manly 

Mr. William Vaughan Moody 

Mr. and Mrs. Forest Ray Moiilton 

Mr. and Mrs. Joseph Edward Raycroft 

Mr. H. Schmidt- Wartenberg 

Mr. Burton J. Simpson 

Mr. A. L. Smith 

Mr. and Mrs. J. A. Smith 

Mr. and Mrs. E. E. Sparks 

Mr. Samuel W^esley Stratton 

Mr. Oliver Joseph Thatcher 

Mr. and Mrs. James Hayden Tufts 

Mr. and Mrs. Herbert L. Willett 

Mrs. Ella F. Young 



ADDRESS 

5338 Washington av. 
6036 Ingleside av. 
29 Graduate Hall 
360, 5 1st St. 
13 Graduate Hall 
2 Graduate Hall 
5520 Monroe av. 
31 Graduate Hall 
5600 Drexel av. 
6109 Greenwood av. 
417 W. 6ist St. 
662 Adams st. 
653 Union av. 
5618 Drexel av. 
5716 Washington av. 
6043 Jefferson av. 
28 Graduate Hall 
5508 Greenwood a v. 
5467 Woodlawn av. 
5342 Cornell av. 



CURRENT EVENTS, 

The regular meeting of the University of Chi- 
cago Settlement League will be held at the Quad- 
rangle Club, November 21, at 3:00 p.m. Mrs. A. 
P. Stevens, Probation Officer of the Juvenile 
Court of Cook Co., will speak on "The New 
Juvenile Court." The programme will be fol- 
lowed by an informal reception. 
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THE CALENDAR. 
NOVEMBER 17-26. 



Friday, November 17, 

Chapel Assembly ; The Divinity School, Chapel, 
Cobb Lecture Hall, lo: 30 a.m. 

Junior College Finals in Public Speaking for 
the Ferdinand Peck Prize, Kent Theater, at 
8:00 P.M. 

The University Congregation (special meet- 
ing) meets at 4:00 p.m. in Congregation Hall, 
Haskell. 

Mathematical Club meets in Room 36, Ryerson 

Physical Laboratory, at 4:00 p.m. 

Paper by Mr. Bliss, " Mangoldt geodesic lines of a 
surface of positive curvature." Note : "On Cremona 
Transformations, IV," by Dr. Slaught. 

Saturday, November 18, 

Meetings of University Ruling Bodies in Haskell 
Oriental Museum : 

The Administrative Board of the University 
Press, 8:30 a.m. 

The Administrative Beard for the Recommen- 
dation OF Teachers, 8:30 a.m. 

The Administrative Board of Student Or- 
ganizations, Publications, and Exhibi- 
tions, 10:00 A.M. 

The Faculty of the Ogden (Graduate) School 
OF Science, 10:00 a.m. 

The University Senate, i i : 30 a.m. 

Sunday, November 19, 

Vesper Service is held in Kent Theater at 
4:00 P.M. 

The Rt. Rev. Bishop Cheney will make the address. 

Monday, November 20. 

ChapeL: Assembly: The Junior Colleges. Chapel, 
Cobb Lecture Hall, 10:30 a.m. 



Tuesday, November 21, 

Chapel-Assembly : The Senior Colleges, Chapel, 

Cobb Lecture Hall, 10:30 a.m. 
Botanical Club meets in Room 23, Botanical 

Laboratory, at 5:00 p.m. 

Mr. A. C. Moore will review Zumstein's paper on the 
morphology and physiology of Eugltna graciUs; 
Miss Snow will review Meyer's work on the influence 
of weather and soil upon plant structure. 

Wednesday, November 22, 

Division Lectures : The Upper Seniors, Congre- 
gation Hall, Haskell, at 10: 30 a.m.; the Lower 
Seniors, the Lecture Room, Cobb Hall; the 
Upper Juniors, Room 16, Kent. 

Bacteriological Club meets in Room 40, Zoo- 
logical Laboratory, at 5:00 p.m. 

Assistant Professor Jordan will review some recent 
literature ; Mr. F. L. Stevens will discuss the death 
rate from consumption. 

Thursday, November 28. 

Chapel- Assembly: The Gradua/e Schools. Chapel, 
Cobb Lecture Hall, 10:30 a.m. 

Young Women's Christian Association in Has- 
kell, at 10:30 A.M. 

FRiDAY, November 24, 

Chapel-Assembly: The Divinity School Chapel, 
Cobb Lecture Hall, 10:30 a.m. 

Saturday, November 26. 

Meetings of University Ruling Bodies in Haskell 
Oriental Museum : 

The Faculty of Morgan Park Academy at 
8:30 A.M. 

The Administrative Board of Libraries, Labo- 
ratories, AND Museums, 10:00 a.m. 

The Faculty of the Graduate School of Arts 
AND Literature, i i : 30 a.m. 



Material for the OAIiSNDAB must be sent to the Oflloe of Information by THUBSDAY, 8:30 A.M., 
in order to be published in the issue of the same week. 
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THE SEVENTEENTH MEETING OF THE UNIVERSITY 
CONGREGATION. 

Twenty-eight members of the University Con- 
gregation met in Congregation Hall, November 
17, 1899, at 4:00 P.M. in a special meeting for 
the consideration of the following proposition. 

"That the administrative advantages secured 
by requiring students to register for two quarters 
in advance are insufficient to counterbalance the 
educational disadvantages of the requirement." 

In the absence of the chaplain, Dean Mac- 
Clintock offered the prayer. The executive com- 
mittee presented the following recommendation 
which was adopted: "That the next regular 
meeting of the Congregation be held January 3, 
1900, at 3:00 P.M., and that the Congregation 
dinner be held on the preceding evening, 
namely, January 2, at 7 : 00 p.m." 

In opening the discussion of the question Mr. 
Small offered an amendment, changing the phra- 
seology of the proposition. This amendment 



was adopted, and the amended proposition taken 
up for discussion read as follows : TAat the ad- 
vantages secured by requiring students to register 
for two quarters in advance are insufficient^ except 
in the case of Junior College students^ to counterbal- 
ance the disadvantages of the requirement. 

In speaking in favor of this proposition Mr. 
MacClintock said that whenever there is a real 
choice open to the student, the unit of registra- 
tion should correspond to the course unit, /. ^., 
the quarter ; but this is not the case with respect 
to the Junior College students, since their choice 
is very limited. 

Mr. Small urged that the two-quarter registra- 
tion is contrary to our quarter system, that to be 
consistent we should abide by our quarter unit 
with which the element of flexibility is bound up. 
Moreover, to take an illustration from his own 
department, students are not able at the begin- 
ning of their work in Sociology to choose wisely 
for two quarters in advance. A quarter's work 
gives them a new outlook, from which in many 
cases they would choose differently for the follow- 
ing quarter. 

Mr. Judson presented the considerations which 
led to the adoption of the two-quarter registra- 
tion ; they were i) Administrative : The labor of 
registration was diminished by one half, both for 
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administrative officers and for students. This 
labor was particularly trying in the Autumn 
Quarter, in which both old and new students 
registered in the greatest numbers and at the 
same time; 2) Educational : The desirability of 
the student having a coherent plan of study, of 
saving him from helter-skelter choices. The 
speaker remarked, that on the whole the practical 
working of this system had not met with serious 
difficulties. It was quite possible that its bearing 
upon different departments of study was different. 
He added that the graduate student council was 
opposed to the two-quarter system. 

Mr. W. R. Harper remarked that one other 
reason for the two-quarter registration system, was 
the hostility of students to frequent registration ; 
the desire was to reduce machinery in the office 
to the advantage of the student. 

Mr. Gurney, having called attention to the 
original plan of requiring provisional registra- 
tion for three quarters in advance, suggested the 
desirability of this in view of the arguments urged 
in behalf of continuity. To this the difficulty of 
securing satisfactory announcements of courses 
for three quarters in advance was stated. 

Mr. Blanchard called attention to the frequent 
choice by students in their ex tempore addresses 
in the Department of Public Speaking, of the 
subject, "The Evils of the Present Registration 
System," and the arguments urged by them, viz., 
the student^s ignorance of the system he wishes 
to study, his inability to decide beforehand the 
amount of work in any one line desired, and the 
desirability of choice between instructors. 

To this Mr. MacClintock replied that it seems 
to be a mere convention on the part of many stu- 
dents to object to all forms of registration and 
especially to changes in them. Most of the objec- 
tions disappear when the student is asked to under- 
stand the regulations and suggest reasonable 
changes in them. Since any system of registration 
would be thus conventionally objected to, these 
oppositions should be heavily discounted in ad- 
vance. 



Dean Talbot reiterated the advantages of the 
two -quarter system : i) The student w^ith the aid 
of the dean gives more time and consideration to 
the choice of a consecutive and logical course of 
studies ; 2) the student's attention is not dis- 
tracted, when taking one course of study, by the 
necessity of considering new work, and a feeling 
of stability is thus secured. Dean Talbot also 
urged that, should the one quarter system of reg- 
istration be adopted, students ought to be allowed 
the option of registering for six months in ad- 
vance if they desired. 

The proposition as amended was then unani- 
mously adopted by the Congregation. 

Other speakers having spoken in favor of grant- 
ing an option as to the registration period, Dean 
Talbot offered the following motion : " That reg- 
istration for two quarters in advance be made 
optional for Unclassified, Senior College, and 
Graduate students." The motion was adopted. 

These actions having been recommended to the 
proper administrative bodies, the Congregation 
adjourned with the benediction. 



WALKER PRIZES IN NATURAL HISTORY, 

By the provisions of the will of the late Dr. 
William Johnson Walker, two prizes are annually 
offered by the Boston Society of Natural His- 
tory for the best memoirs written in the 
English language on subjects proposed by a com- 
mittee appointed by the council. For the best 
memoir presented a prize of sixty dollars may be 
awarded; if, however, the memoir be one of 
marked merit, the amount may be increased to 
one hundred dollars, at the discretion of the com- 
mittee. For the next best memoir, a prize not 
exceeding fifty dollars may be awarded. Prizes 
will not be awarded unless the memoirs presented 
are of adequate merit. The competition for these 
prizes is not restricted, but is open to all. 

Attention is especially called to the following 
points : i) In all cases the memoirs are to be 
based on a considerable body of original and un- 
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published work, accompanied by a general review 
of the literature of the subject. 2) Anything in 
the memoir which shall furnish proof of the iden- 
tity of the author shall be considered as debarring 
the essay from competition. 3) Preference will 
be given to memoirs showing intrinsic evidence 
of being based upon researches made directly in 
competition for the prize. 4) Each memoir must 
be accompanied by a sealed envelope enclosing 
the author's name and superscribed vith a motto 
corresponding to one borne by the manuscript, 
and must be in the hands of the secretary on or 
before April i of the year for which the prize is 
offered. 

SUBJECTS FOR 1900. 

1. Stratigraphy and correlation of the sedi- 
mentary formations of any part of New England. 

2. A "study in palaeozoic stratigraphy and 
correlation. 

Samuel Henshaw, 

Secretary. 
Boston St>ciety of Natural History, 
Boston, Mass., U. S. A. 



UNIVERSITY OF CHICAGO MEN IN THE WAR. 

During the war with Spain the following Uni- 
versity men were in active service in the U. S. 
Army or Navy. There may be others concern- 
ing whom no word has been received. Any 
information of the kind may be sent to the Uni- 
versity Recorder. 

Samuel W. Stratton, Associate Professor of 
Physics, First Lieutenant, U. S. Navy; served on 
the " Lancaster" and the "Texas." 



Atwood, Harry F., Ph.D., '98, First Ills. 
Cavalry. 

Chace, Henry T., Jr., S.B., '96, First Ills. 
Cavalry, Troop C. 

De Sombre, William E., Junior College stu- 
dent. Second Wis. Infantry, Co. E ; served in 
Porto Rico. 

Flanders, Knight F., A.B., '98, First Ills. 
Infantry; served in the Santiago campaign. 



Lansingh, VanRensselaer, S.B., '96, Third 
U. S. Vol. Engineers, Co. E. 

Leffingwell, Ernest D., Graduate student, 
U. S. Battleship "Oregon;" served in the battle 
off Santiago. 

LeMaitre, Paul G., Junior College student. 
First Ills. Infantry, Co. L; served in the Santiago 
campaign, died of yellow fever in the army hos- 
pital at Siboney, Cuba, July 31, 1898. 

Lloyd, Henry, Graduate student, First Ills. 
Infantry, Co. L; served in the Santiago campaign. 

Lozier, Horace G., A.B., '94, Graduate stu- 
dent. First Ills. Infantry, Co. L, afterwards as- 
signed to First Provisional Engineers, Co. A. 

Martin, E. Whitney, Senior College student, 
Fifty-first Iowa Infantry; served in the Philippines. 

Morgan, Thomas S., Senior College student. 
Engineer in U. S. Volunteer service; served on 
the U. S. Collier " Cassias." 

Northrup, Alfred S., A.B., '94, Sixth U.S. 
Cavalry, Troop H. 

Page, Cecil, S.B., '98, U. S. Battleship ** Ore- 
gon;" served in the battle off Santiago. 

Pershing, Ward B., S.B., '98, Lieutenant 
Sixth U. S. Artillery. 

Sharpe, Walter S., Unclassified student, First 
Ills. Cavalry. 

Smith, Webster T., Junior College student, 
U. S. Battleship "Oregon;" served in the battle 
off Santiago. 

Starkweather, Earnest E., Divinity student, 
Third Miss. Infantry, Co. C, transferred to U. S. 
Hospital Corps; served in hospitals at Lexington, 
Knoxville, Atlanta, Savannah. 

Stevenson, George E. T., D.B., '99, First 
Ills. Infantry, Co. H. 

Tolman, Cyrus F., Jr., S.B., '96, Graduate stu- 
dent. First Ills. Infantry, Co. L. 

Alumni of th9 Old University and of the Theological Seminary at 
Morgan Park. 

Tolman, Edgar B., A.B., '80, Major, First 
Ills. Infantry; served in the Santiago campaign. 
Odell, Delivan D., D.B., '85, Chaplain. 
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THE CALENDAR, 
november 24-^ecember 2. 

Friday, November 24. 

Chapel- Assembly : The Divinity School. Chapel, 
Cobb Lecture Hall, 10:30 a.m. 

Physics Club meets in Room 32, Ryerson Phys- 
ical Laboratory, at 4: 00 p.m. 

Papers: "The Effect of Temperature upon Uranium 
Radiation," by Mr. ¥. T. Jones; ** Thermociectro- 
motive Forces at High Temperatures," by Mr. R. H. 
Rice ; " Experiments on the Conservation of Energy 
in the Human Body," by Mr. C. C. F. Lorenz. 

Saturday, November 26. 

Meetings of University Ruling Bodies in Haskell 
Oriental Museum : 
The Faculty of the Senior Colleges, 8: 30 

A.M. 

The Administrative Board of Libraries, Labo- 
ratories, AND Museums, 10:00 a.m. 

The Faculty of the Graduate School of Arts 
AND Literature, i i : 00 a.m. 

The University Council, 11:30 a.m. 

Sunday, November 26. 

Vesper Service is held in Kent Theater at 
4:00 P.M. 

Monday, November 27. 

Chapel- Assembly: The Junior Colleges. Chapel, 

Cobb Lecture Hall, 10:30 a.m. 
New Testament Club meets in the parlor of 

Middle Divinity House at 7 : 30 p.m. 

Messrs. Atkinson, St. John, and Schoemaker will dis- 
cuss the New Testament usage of the words ** Ge- 
henna, Hades, and Hell ; Heaven, Paradise, Eternity, 
and Everlasting." All New Testament students are 
invited. 



Tuesday, November 28. 

Chapel-Assembly : The Senior Colleges. 
Cobb Lecture Hall, 10:30 a.m. 



Chapel, 



Botanical Club meets in Room 23, Botanical 
Laboratory, at 5 : 00 p.m. 

Mr. F. L. Stevens will review Kleb's work on Sapro- 
legnia mixta and also Hartog*s article on the alleged 
fertilization in Saprolegnia. 

Mr. M. J. loms will review MacDougal*s paper on 
symbiotic saprophytism. 

Wednesday, November 29. 

Division Lectures : The Uj^per Seniors, Congre- 
gation Hall, Haskell, at 10:30 a.m.; the Lowrr 
SefiiorSf the Lecture Room, Cobb Hall; the 
Upper Juniors, Room 16, Kent. 

Zoological Club meets in Room 24, Zoological 

Laboratory, at 4:00 p.m. 

Mr. V. H. Loewe will speak on "Photographing 
Insects and other Animals." 

Thursday, November 80. 

Chapel- Assembly: The Graduate Schools. Chapel, 

Cobb Lecture Hall, 10:30 a.m. 
Young Women's Christian Association meets 

in Haskell Museum, Association Hall, at 10:30 

A.M. 

Friday, December 1. 

Chapel Assembly : The Divinity School. Chapel, 

Cobb Lecture Hall, 10; 30 a.m. 
Mathematical Club meets in Room 35, Ryerson 

Physical Laboratory, at 4:00 p.m. 

Mr. Moulton : " A particular class of periodic solu- 
tions of the problem of three bodies." 
Notes : " On Cremona I'ransformations, V," by Dr. 
Slaught ; " On Unilateral Surfaces, 11," by Associate 
Professor Maschke. 

Saturday, December 2. 

Meetings of University Ruling Bodies in Haskell 
Oriental Museum : 

The Administrative Board of Physical Cul- 
ture AND Athletics, 8:30 a.m. 

The Faculty of the Junior Colleges, 10:00 

A.M. 

The University Senate, i i : 30 a.m. 



Material for the OAI.BNDAB must be sent to the Office of Information by THUB8DAY, 8:80 A.U. 
in order to be published in the issue of the same week. 
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OFFICIAL NOTICES. ^^^ teaching corps. John J. Schobinger, 

Registration for the Winter and Spring 

Quarters. — Registration for the Winter and Kalamazoo College. — The attendance at 

Spring Quarters will begin Friday, December 8, opening of the year was a little larger than at 

and continue through the following week. corresponding time last year. There have been 

several changes in the faculty. At close of the 

The University Council at its meeting of No- year Mr. C. E. Conant and Miss Tanetta Gille- 

vember 25, 1899, ^oo\l the following action con- land resigned their positions in our faculty, and 

cerning registration : the early part of July, Professor F. C. Ewart re- 

1. That registration for two quarters in advance signed to accept a position in the faculty of Col- 
be made optional for Unclassified, Senior College, gate University. Miss Carolinne Swartout, A.B., 
and Graduate students. returned this fall from a year's leave of absence, 

2. That registration for elective courses in the spent in Germany, and resumed her work in the 
second quarter may be changed by Junior Col- German Department. Professor Wylie C. Mar- 
lege students without fee on the approval of the geson, A.M., Graduate of Acadia College and 
Dean. also of Harvard University, was secured as assist- 
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ant in Science and Mathematics, and Mr. Andr^ 
Beziat de Bordes, Ph.D. (University of Chicago, 
'99) was elected Professor of Romance Lan- 
guages. 

A splendid spirit prevails anxong our students, 
and I believe this will be the best year in our 
recent history. A. Gavlord S locum, 

President. 

THE AUTUMN QUARTER AT MORGAN PARK 
ACADEMY. 

The Fall Quarter of the Morgan Park Acad- 
emy, began September 20, with an attendance 
of 160, of whom 45 were girls and 115 boys. 
This attendance represents a gain of 23 per cent, 
over that of last year. The distribution of this 
number with reference to the homes of the stu- 
dents is as follows, and it is worth noting in this 
connection the advantage accruing through the 
association together of so many from such differ- 
ent home environment : 

Illinois, 100 (Morgan Park, 26; Chicago, 29; elsewhere 
in Illinois, 45) ; Iowa, 23 ; Wisconsin, 6 ; Indiana, 4 ; Mis- 
souri, 3 ; Ohio, 3 ; Minnesota, 2 ; Nebraska, 2 *, Connecticut, 
2 ; Michigan, 2 ; Pennsylvania, 3 ; New Jersey, Tennessee, 
Texas, West Virginia, Manitoba, South Dakota, Louisiana, 
Mississippi, Hawaii — each i. 

The exercises of the quarter were formally 
opened by the Convocation on the evening of 
September 22. The address was most acceptably 
given by Dr. E. E. Chivers on the subject, ** The 
Line of Beauty." In the absence of President 
Harper, Dean F. J. Miller presided and conferred 
the certificates of graduation and of entrance to 
the Higher Academy. 

In the faculty several changes have occurred 
through the absence of Mr. Wightman for a 
year's study at Harvard, where he was awarded a 
fellowship, and through the withdrawal of Dr. 
Brobeck to enter business. Dr. H. E. Jones has 
been appointed to take portions of both Mr. 
Wightman's and Dr. Brobeck's work, the rest be- 
ing carried by Assistant Professor Bronson, who 
takes the Ancient History, Mrs. Simpson, the 
French, and Mr. Abells, the Chemistry. 



In the curriculum the changes made consist in 
the offering of two half-year courses in U. S. 
History and Civics, omitted last year, and in 
the voluntary Bible Study work, the class in 
which, meeting every Monday, is conducted by 
Associate Professor Ira M. Price, of the Depart- 
ment of Semitic Languages and Literatures in 
the University. Wayland J. Chase, 

Acting Dean, 



COMPARATIVE REGISTRATION, AUTUMN QUARTERS, 
1898 AND 1899, 



I. THE UNIVERSITY. 

1898 1890 

The Divinity School ... 182 206 

The Graduate Schools : 

Arts and Literature - - - 250 263 

Science 123 128 

373 391 

The Colleges : 

Senior 212 215 

Junior 417 503 

Unclassified - - - - 157 186 

786 904 



Total 



1341 



1 501 



II. OTHER UNIVERSITIES. 

From the statistics of Yale, Columbia, and Princeton 
given in their recent catalogues, the following comparative 
figures are obtained. The registrations of Freshmen and 
Sophomores, which two classes are equivalent to the Junior 
College of the University, are as follows : 

1898 1899 Ptr cent 

Yale 606 646 t% gain 

Princeton - - - - 355 369 4 ** 
Columbia .... 200 194 3 loss 
University of Chicago : 

Men .... 229 268 17 gain 
Women .... 186 216 16 " 



OFFICIAL REPORTS. 

During the month ending November 30, 1899, 
there has been added to the Library of the Uni- 
versity a total number of 978 volumes, from the 
following sources : 

Books added by purchase, 572 vols., distributed 
as follows : 
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General Library, 32 vols.; Philosophy, 13 vols.; 
Pedagogy, 38 vols.; Political Economy, 15 vols.; 
Political Science, 24 vols.; History, 88 vols.; 
Classical Archaeology, i vol.; Sociology, 4 vols.; 
Sociology (Divinity), 10 vols.; Sociology (Folk- 
Psychology), I vol.; Anthropology, 6 vols.; Com- 
parative Religion, 6 vols.; Semitic, 4 vols.; New 
Testament, 11 vols.; Comparative Philology, 
14 vols.; Greek, i vol.; Latin, 23 vols.; Romance, 
37 vols.; German, 20 vols.; English, 119 vols.; 
Mathematics, 12 vols.; Chemistry, 2 vols.; Physics, 
5 vols.; Geology, i vol.; Zoology, 3 vols.; Anat- 
omy, 15 vols.; Palaeontology, i vol.; Botany, 17 
vols.; Systematic Theology, 8 vols.; Homiletics, 
2 vols.; Morgan Park Academy, 38 vols.; Litera- 
ture (in English), i vol. 

Books added by gift, 294 vols., distributed as 
follows : 

General Library, 212 vols.; Philosophy, i vol.; 
Political Economy, 13 vols.; Sociology, i vol.; 
Anthropology, 2 vols.; Latin, i vol.; Latin and 
Greek, 2 vols.; Romance, i vol.; English, 4 vols.; 
Mathematics, 3 vols..; Palaeontology, 50 vols.; 
Systematic Theology, i vol.; Morgan Park Acad- 
emy, 2 vols.; Music, i vol. 



Books added by exchange for University pub- 
lications, 112 vols., distributed as follows: 

General Library, 68 vols.; Philosophy, 2 vols.; 
Political Economy, 4 vols.; Sociology, 6 vols.; 
Sociology (Divinity), i vol.; Semitic, 2 vols.; 
New Testament, 9 vols.; Comparative Philology, 
2 vols.; Geology, i vol.; Botany, 3 vols.; Church 
History, i vol.; Systematic Theology, i vol.; 
Homiletics, i vol.; Morgan Park Academy, 
II vols. 



CURRENT EVENTS. 

The Graduate Club held its November meeting 
at Green Hall, on Thursday evening, Novem- 
ber 23. Miss Elizabeth Faulkner was chosen by 
the club to represent it at the meeting of the 
Federation of Graduate Clubs which will take place 
in New York during the coming holidays. Mr. 
Judson made the address of the evening. At the 
December meeting, which will be on the evening 
of the fifteenth, the club hopes to have Mr. 
Turner as its guest of honor. At future meet- 
ings membership tickets will be presented at the 
door. 
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THE CALENDAR. 
DECEMBER 1-0, 



Friday, December 1. 

Chapel Assembly : The Divinity School. Chapel, 

Cobb Lecture Hall, lo: 30 a.m. 
Mathematical Club meets in Room 35, Ryerson 

Physical Laboratory, at 4:00 p.m. 

Mr. Moulton : " A particular class of periodic solu- 
tions of the problem of three bodies." 
Notes : " On Cremona Transformations, V," by Dr. 
Slaught; ''On Unilateral Surfaces, 11/' by Associate 
Professor Maschke. 

Saturday, December 2. 

Meetings of University Ruling Bodies in Haskell 
Oriental Museum : 

The Administrative Board of Physical Cul- 
ture AND Athletics, 8:30 a.m. 

The Faculty of the Junior Colleges, 10:00 

A.M. 

The University Senate, i i : 30 a.m. 

Sunday, December S. 

Vesper Service is held in Kent Theater at 
4:00 P.M. 

The Reverend F. E. Dewhurst, of Plymouth Church, 
Indianapolis, will make the address. 

Monday, December 4. 

Chapel- Assembly : The Junior Colleges. Chapel, 

Cobb Lecture Hall, 10:30 a.m. 
Philological Society meets in Faculty Room, 

Haskell Museum, at 8:00 p.m. 

Papers : "Roustan : Lenau et son temps," by Assistant 
Professor von Klenze; ''A Possible Origin of the 
Latin Dative Depending on Verbs Compounded with 
Prepositions," by Professor W. G. Hale. 



History Club will meet at Professor Terry's 
house, 5535 Monroe av., at 8:00 p.m. 

Tuesday, December 6. 

Chapel-Assembly : The Senior Colleges. Chapel. 
Cobb Lecture Hall, 10:30 a.m. 

Wednesday, December 6. 

Division Lectures : The Upper Seniors^ Congre- 
gation Hall, Haskell, at 10:30 a.m.; the Loiver 
Seniors^ the Lecture Room, Cobb Hall ; the 
Upper Juniors^ Room 16, Kent. 

Thursday, December 7. 

Chapel-Assembly: The Gradua/e Schools. Chapel, 

Cobb Lecture Hall, 10:30 a.m. 
Young Women's Christian Association meets 

in Haskell Museum, Association Hall, at i o : 30 

A.M. 

Friday, December S. 

Chapel- Assembly : The Divinity School. Chapel, 

Cobb Lecture Hall, 10:30 a.m. 
Registration of Students in Residence for the 

Winter and Spring Quarters begins. 

Saturday, December 9. 

Meetings of University Ruling Bodies in Haskell 

Oriental Museum : 
The Administrative Board of the University 

Press, 8:30 a.m. 
The Faculty of the Senior Colleges, 10:00 

A.M. 

The University Council, 11:30 a.m. 



Material for the OAIiBITDAB most be sent to the Office of Information by THUB8DA7. 8 : 80 
in order to be published in the issue of the same week. 
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FRIDAY, DECEMBER 8, 1899 



THE EDUCATIONAL CONFERENCES OF THE HIGH 

SCHOOLS AND ACADEMIES 

AffillaUd and Cthoperating with tk9 Untoentty of OMoago. 



THE AUTUMN U££TINQ, 1890. 



I. AN HISTORICAL STATEMENT. 

When, in the fall of 1892, the University of 
Chicago opened its doors to students, the Uni- 
versity and its natural constituency, the second- 
ary schools of Chicago, northern Illinois, and 
the states lying adjacent to this territory, were 
practically strangers to one another. On the one 
hand, the attitude of the University toward the 
schools, its admission, requirements, its methods 
of administering these, and its policy with regard 
to the numerous problems which must of neces- 
sity arise in the adjustment of the relations that 
were to exist between school and college, all these 
the University, in its new field had yet to work 
out, and the schools had yet to learn. On the 
other hand, the schools themselves, with their 
curricula, their equipments, their faculties, their 
spirit, were comparatively unknown to the Uni- 
versity. 

Recognizing the immense importance of the 
secondary schools to its own success, as well as 
its own duty to all educational institutions, the 
University at once took the initiative in entering 



into vital and helpful relations with the second- 
ary schools. It realized that it could not decide 
all the questions which arose in connection with 
secondary education purely from its own point of 
view, but must confer freely and on equal footing 
with the leaders and teachers in the schools from 
which its junior students must come. 

Accordingly, on November 5, 1892, in the 
second month of the University's public career, 
was held "The First Autumn Conference of Uni- 
versity and Preparatory School Teachers,** as it 
was at that time called. At this conference, to 
the invitation to which there was a generous 
response from principals and teachers, there were 
two public sessions, morning and afternoon, at 
which discussion, necessarily informal, was had 
of topics relating largely to the requirements for 
admission to the University. This subject has 
engaged the best thoughts and most careful and 
patient studies of the faculty of the University ever 
since ; but in any account of the solution of this 
important problem the generous codperation and 
assistance that have come from the secondary 
schools should not pass unmentioned. 

So successful was the first conference that, at 
the request of the schools, a second conference 
was appointed for the following April ; and from 
this time on these conferences have been an 
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important feature of the spring and fall, ever 
growing in interest and value to all who have 
partaken in them. At the sixth conference, in 
November 1895, two important innovations were 
introduced : (i) A Friday afternoon and eve- 
ning session, whereas before the sessions had 
been confined to Saturday; (2) a series of 
departmental conferences on Saturday afternoon, 
which supplemented the general session formerly 
held at that time. The value of these more tech- 
nical departmental conferences was at once 
apparent, and they have been a prominent fea- 
ture ever since. Most helpful discussions of 
many vital and practical topics, arising out of 
actual class rooms, each peculiar to each depart- 
ment, have been had by those especially inter- 
ested in the several departments. 

Following are some of the more important 
questions which have been discussed in the gen- 
eral sessions of the conferences : The Aim and 
Scope of Elementary Biology in the Preparatory 
School (1894) ; History in the Preparatory School 
(1894); Some Exaggerations of the New Educa- 
tion (1894) ; The Higher Training of Teachers in 
England, France, and Germany (1894) ; The 
Future of the High School (1895) ; Addresses on 
the Subject of Pedagogy (1895); The True 
Object of an Educational System from an 
Economic Point of View (1896) ; The Aim and 
Claims of History in the Secondary Schools 
(1896) ; Twenty Years of Educational Agitations : 
its effects upon the Public High School (1897); 
The Relation of the Secondary School to the 
Student's Choice of an Occupation (1897) ; The 
Psychology of Adolescence (1898); The Fitness 
of Economics to Meet the Conditions of Ado- 
lescence (1898) ; The Fitness of Science to Meet 
the Conditions of Adolescence (1898) ; Prepara- 
tion for Citizenship, or the School and the Citizen 
(1898); The Relation of Higher Education to 
Success in Business Life (1899). 

The spring general conferences were discon- 
tinued in 1899, and an executive session of Deans 
and Principals with the University Board of Affil- 



iations was substituted as an annual event An- 
other innovation was established in the fall of 
1898, when, in connection with the conference, 
the first annual contest in declamation between 
representatives of the Senior classes of the second- 
ary schools was held. This aroused so much 
interest that the contest has been made an annual 
feature of the fall conference. As one of the 
direct results of the increased knowledge of the 
secondary schools gained through these and other 
means, the methods of admission to the Uni- 
versity have been materially changed. Nearly 
one hundred schools have been approved as fur- 
nishing adequate preparation for college, and 
with these the University has entered into rela- 
tions of affiliation or co5peration, as a result of 
which students are accepted without examination 
upon the vouchers, subject by subject, signed 
by principal and teachers. The original examina- 
tion system is still maintained for students ^o 
come from other schools. It should be said that 
the character of the work in the secondary schools, 
judged by the standard of the students who have 
come to the University from these schools, has 
been steadily increasing in excellence. 

Upon the certificate system students are re- 
ceived from Morgan Park Academy and from the 
following schools : 

I. Affiliated schools: Bradley Polytechnic Institnte. 
Culver Military Academy, Frances Shimer Academy, South 
Side Academy, Harvard Sthool, Kenwood Institote, Oii- 
cago Manual Training School, Princeton- Yale School, 
Rngby School, Wayland Academy, Maynard School, Elgin 
Academy, Dearborn Seminary. 

II. Codperating schools : The following is the list of 
cooperating secondary schools : 

The High Schools of Chicag6, vis. : Calumet, Engle- 
wood, English High and Manual Training, Hyde Park, 
JefiEerson, Lake, Lake View, Marshall, Medill, North Division, 
Northwest Division, South Chicago, South Division, West 
Division ; other High Schools in Illinois : Aurora (East 
Side), Aurora (West Side), Austin, Blue Island, Elgin, 
Evanston Township, Harvey, Lyons Township, MoUne, 
Oak Park, OtUwa Township, Peoria, Rockford, Rock 
Island, Spring6eld, Waukegan, Hinsdale, and Joliet; in 
California : San Francisco Giris*, and Lowell High Schools; 
in Colorado : Denver High School ; in Indiana : Fort Wayne 
High School, Indianapolis High School, Indianapdls In- 
dustrial Training School, Classical School for Giris, Indian- 
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•polls. La Porte, Terre Haute, and Richmond High Schools ; 
in Iowa : Dubuque, Keokuk, Sioux City, and Council Blu£Es 
High Schools ; in Kansas : Leavenworth and Topeka High 
Schools; in Kentucky: Male High School and Girls' 
High School, Louisville ; in Michigan : Battle Creek High 
School; Michigan Military Academy, Orchard Lake; in 
Minnesota: Duluth, Minneapolis Central, and East Side 
High Schools, and Shattuck School, Faribault ; in Missouri : 
Hosmer Hall (St. Louis), St Louis and Kansas City High 
Schools; in Nebraska: Omaha High School; in Ohio: 
Cleveland (Central), Columbus, Dayton (Steele), Grand 
Rapids, St. Joseph, Toledo, and Youngstown High Schools ; 
in Pennsylvania: Pittsburg High School and Westtown 
Boarding School ; in Wisconsin : Milwaukee (S., E., and 
W. Side), Racine High Schools. 

The University has established the following 
scholarship privileges in secondary schools : 

1. One each year to each affiliated school, to 
be assigned on recommendation of its Dean, and 
held for one year. 

2. One scholarship to each of the Chicago High 
Schools, upon the recommendation of the Prin- 
cipal. 

3. Twenty-five scholarships to be assigned to 
the best candidates recommended by the princi- 
pals of the cooperating schools outside of Chi- 
cago. 

4. Two scholarships each year, awarded to the 
successful contestants (young man and young 
woman) in the annual declamation contest. 

It is understood that these scholarships are all 
rewards of scholarly merit, and can be held only 
by students who enter the University without con- 
ditions, and upon a liigh record for scholarship 
in the preparatory school. 

II. THE EXECUTIVE SESSION OF DEANS AND 
PRINCIPALS. 

The annual meeting of the Affiliated and Coop- 
erating Schools with the Board of Affiliations 
was held in Congregation Hall, Friday, Novem- 
ber 10, 1899, at 3.00 p. M. There were present of 
the Board of Affiliations : the President, the 
Chairman, the Dean, the Director, Assistant Pro- 
fessor Fellows, Professor Barnes, Drs. Slaught, 
Hatfield, and Kern, and the representatives of 



the following schools: Princeton- Yale School, 
Culver Military Academy, Hinsdale High School, 
Academy of John B. Stetson University, Elgin 
Academy, Charleston High School, Dearborn 
Seminary, Frances Shimer Academy, Hyde Park 
High School, Bradley Institute, La Porte, Ind., 
Moline High School, West Aurora High School, 
Harvard School, Thornton Township High School, 
Lyons Township High School, Lake View High 
School, Lake High School, Joliet Township High 
School, Rock Island High School, North Divis- 
ion High School, Rugby School, Morgan Park 
Academy, Elgin, Harvey, Oak Park, and East 
Aurora High Schools. 

The minutes of the meeting of May 6, 1899, 
were read and approved. Mr. Norton, chairman 
of the committee on the question of two standards 
in the schools, made an informal report of prog- 
ress. Remarks were made upon the subject by 
Messrs. Cooley, Armstrong, Nightingale, Miller, 
and the chairman. It was voted that the com- 
mittee be continued, and that a report be rend- 
ered at the next meeting in the spring. 

Dean Miller reported on the subject of the 
students who entered in October, especially those 
upon conditions. 

A discussion followed upon matters relating to 
the certificate S3rstem, participated in by Dean 
Miller, Messrs. Nightingale, Norton, Schobinger, 
and the chairman. 

After discussion upon the advisability of offer- 
ing prizes in other subjects than public speaking, 
it was voted that such prizes be offered in some of 
the ten required subjects for admission. 

A committee consisting of Messrs. Westcott, 
Chase, Schobinger, Armstrong, French, and Miller, 
was appointed to prepare a programme for the 
spring Conference. A motion was made that the 
Conference approve of a secondary school pro- 
gramme, to be elective, with the exception of Eng- 
lish. It was, on motion, voted that this subject 
be placed upon the programme for the spring Con- 
ference. The Conference thereupon adjourned. 
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III. THE DECLAMATION CONTEST. 

The second annual contest in declamation 
between the representatives of Affiliated and 
Cooperating Schools was held Friday evening, 
November lo, at 7.30 p. m., in Kent Theater. 

The following schools sent representatives to 
this contest : 

Joliet High School, Elgin High School, Waukegan High 
School, West Division High School, Harvey High School, 
Milwaukee High School (west side), Milwaukee High School 
(east side). Lake View High School, East Aurora High 
School, Rockford High School, West Aurora High School, 
West Division High School, Chicago Manusd Training 
School, South Division High School, Bradley Polytechnic 
Institute, Kansas City High School, Lake High School, 
Hyde Park High School, Englewood High School, Princeton- 
Yale School, Morgan Park Academy, John Marshall High 
School. 

The following contestants were selected from 
this number by a committee on selection for the 
the evening program : 

Jessie Daniels, Milwaukee High School (east side) ; Leah 
A Hare, Rockford High School ; Florence Lambume, South 
Division High School; William J. Leach, Bradley Poly- 
technic Institute; Ray M. Merrill, Kansas City High School; 
Alfred Millard, West Aurora High School ; James Mines, 
Hyde Park High School; Chester E. Robertson, South 
Division High School: Barbara Speer, Englewood High 
School ; Viola Wurzburg, Hyde Park High School. 

The judges awarded the prize scholarships to : 
Leah A. Hare, subject : "The Ringing up of 
the Curtain." 

William J. Leach, subject : "A Life Struggle." 

IV. THE GENERAL CONFERENCE. 

The meeting of Saturday, November 11, was 
given up to a discussion of the topic : The Rela- 
tion OF Higher Education to Success in 
Business Life. 

Professor A. C. Miller, of the University, spoke 
as follows : 

The American character, it has often been 
noted, is a singular compound of idealism and 
practicality. With an unselfish devotion to some 
of the loftiest of human interests, it unites the 
habit of asking concerning the practical worth of 



things. On this two-fold basis we have, as a 
nation, been working out our theory of success 
and of life. Seldom purely disinterested, and 
never purely sordid, we nevertheless always ask 
of institutions and ideas what useful service they 
can render in the daily business of life. This 
habit of character, which has shaped our national 
attitude toward nearly all other things, has also 
governed our view of the legitimate function of 
the higher education. The test of utility has 
constantly been applied to our universities and 
colleges, even by those who admit that the choic- 
est fruits of the higher education are to be looked 
for in the fullness and perfection of individual 
and collective life. Truth for truth's sake, knowl- 
edge as an end in itself, will never be accepted as 
an adequate justification of the millions annually 
dedicated to the service of the higher education, 
except by a small minority. The majority asks 
for a more tangible, a more material, a more 
personal equivalent. What can the college do 
to better a boy's chances in the struggles of life, is 
the question asked with impatient insistence by 
the hesitating parent. And it is well that this 
question is asked. I do not agree with those who 
fear that the colleges will be diverted from their 
proper course by listening to this appeal. All 
true education, I hold, is practical, and results in 
increased effectiveness for work as well as for 
life. At the same time, however, I hasten to state 
my belief that all kinds of college training are 
not of equal service in this direction. 

The phrase '' college education " is vague — too 
vague to describe the matter for discussion of a 
meeting like the present. It has lost the definite- 
ness of meaning possessed fifty, or even twenty, 
years ago. The modem university stands com- 
mitted to no single type of culture ; it includes 
within itself a variety of disciplines undertaken 
with different intentions. Between a college of 
liberal arts and a college of practical arts, like 
mechanics or electricity, there are such wide 
differences of aim, and even of methods, that they 
cannot be subsumed under the same head in dis- 
discussing the advantages of college education 
and disposed of in the same judgment. The 
terms of the equation in the case of each are 
somewhat different ; they each suppose a different 
mental attitude on the part of both instructor and 
student; the atmosphere in which the one 
flourishes may not be congenial to the other. 
The one is professedly a special preparation for a 
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definite industrial service; the other proposes 
to itself no definite career, unless it be that of 
right thinking, right living, right enthusiasms ; 
its aim is the emancipation of the human mind. 
Should it be occasion for surprise, therefore, if 
these two types of education be found to meet 
the test of practicality in different degrees ? That 
the technical college needs no defense on this 
score is amply evident from the rapid increase in 
both demand for and supply of this sort of train- 
ing. That there is, however, a serious doubt in 
the popular mind regarding the practical value of 
the classical, literary, or humanistic training is 
manifest from the frequency with which the ques- 
tion is discussed in the press and from the plat- 
form. It is still the favorite theme at college 
festivals. The successful college graduate covets 
the opportunity to tell hojv much of his success 
he owes to alma mater, Mr. Depew a few years 
ago declared before this University, assembled 
in convocation, that there were no self-made 
men. The difference between college-made 
men and others was the difference between well- 
made men and half or ill-made men. Successful 
business men, on the other hand, who have not 
had a college training, are frequently heard to 
declare against it. Mr. Carnegie, a few years ago, 
said he did not know any successful business men 
who were college graduates. But that does not 
settle the question, nor do I think the question is 
one that ever will be settled by assertion or debate. 
It would hardly have been worth while to call a 
conference to discuss this question, therefore, 
were there not another aspect of the case, which 
seems to need emphazing at this time; and I 
have alluded to the question in its general form 
only so far as seemed necessary to prepare the 
way for my main thought. Whatever may be our 
individual views regarding the merits of a classical 
or liberal education, we must not be indifferent 
to the existence in the community of a large class 
that is not appealed to by it. This class includes 
the merchants, manufacturers, bankers, and many 
others who expect their sons to follow in their 
footsteps. Many of this class are already sending 
their sons to college. It is one of the most 
wholesome tendencies of the time that the per- 
centage of young men in attendance at the col- 
leges, who are looking forward to a life in 
business, should be increasing so noticeably. But 
the numbers could be greatly increased if the 
colleges of the country offered a more substantial 



substitute for the undoubted loss of experience 
that four years of college life entail. This is the 
point. College life exacts a costly sacrifice of 
time and opportunity of the young man contem- 
plating a business career. Does it compensate 
him with a practical equivalent ? It is not denied 
that college life makes a better man of a boy. 
But this is not enough. It should also help to 
fit him for a career. It does this in certain lines 
already, but it does not go far enough. It should 
consider the needs of the business, as well as of 
the professional career. While making a man it 
should also try to make a merchant. Thus runs 
the thought of many who now turn aside when 
they have arrived at the college entrance. 

The question suggested to the practical educa- 
tor by all this is, should not the colleges do some- 
thing more than they have done thus far to attach 
this new and powerful constituency ? It is idle 
to say they do as things are: the average man 
cannot be persuaded of it, and I beg to remind 
you that it is the average man to whom education 
in an American community must always address 
its loudest call. I have no unalterable conviction 
on the point, but I strongly incline to the opin- 
ion of those who doubt and even deny that the 
ordinary college curriculum is of momentous use 
to the man who is looking, first and foremost, for 
success in business. Inquiry and observation 
have compelled me to this conclusion, however 
reluctantly. I no longer believe as fully as I once 
did that the four years' study of Greek, Latin, 
Mathematics, and Philosophy are material aids to 
success in the market place, in the manager's 
office, or the director's room. These studies do 
much, no doubt, to sharpen the anal]rtical and re- 
flective faculties, and, so far, are useful. But 
they cannot do as much by a tithe to cultivate 
the habits of observation and of appreciation of 
details, the sense of importance, or the exercise 
of judgment, as four years in the formative pe- 
riod of youth given to incessant contact with the 
fierce and uncompromising realities of existence. 
College life in the finest of conditions is a shel- 
tered existence ; it is not its principal purpose to 
develop those habits or harden those fibers 
which are most prized in the pursuit of gain. 
Let me not be misunderstood. I prize just this 
sort of culture against which I seem to be argu- 
ing, as one of the most precious possessions in 
life ; but I recognize that its eternal claims to our 
grateful reverence are derived from ends and 
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ideals not accepted as tests of business fitness. 
We are seeking the relation of college education 
to success in business, and we do not solve that 
problem by insisting that life is more than liveli- 
hood, that the man should be more than his call- 
ing. When all this is admitted the problem is 
still upon us. 

Does it lie within the province, and is it within 
the competence of the college to organize a 
course of instruction that shall bear much the^ 
same relation to business as existing courses^in 
law, medicine, and technology do to their several 
professions? Perhaps the analogy would be 
more accurately stated if the proposed course in 
commerce were likened to the pre-medical and 
pre-legal courses that have been established in 
some universities. For these courses are off- 
springs of the same necessity that is now bespeak- 
ing our friendly offices for its last-born. These 
courses aim at a considerable degree of special 
preparation, without sacrificing anything of what 
is cherished as essential in all college education 
worthy of the name — the quickening of the in- 
tellectual and spiritual insight of the student and 
the widening and elevation of his sympathies. 
Thus formulated the question touching the prov- 
ince and competence of the university would 
seem to admit of but one answer. Several lead- 
ing American universites have already given their 
answer in the most authoritative and concrete 
manner. Some years ago the University of 
Pennsylvania established, with the aid of a gift 
from a citizen of Philadelphia, the Wharton 
School of Finance and Economy, a school of 
collegiate rank. Two years ago the University of 
California organized a College of Commerce on 
a very comprehensive basis. About the same 
time the University of Chicago, after a most thor- 
ough and prolonged consideration of the case or- 
ganized a College of Commerce and Politics " in 
response to the growing demand for a course of 
university instruction that should be adapted to 
the needs of students who desire to make their 
university work more directly introductory to a 
career in business, law, diplomacy, administration, 
journalism, etc., than is done by the existing 
Colleges of Arts, Literature, and Science." Co- 
lumbia University, with the aid of a grant from 
the Chamber of Commerce, of the State of New 
York, is just about to organize a curriculum 
which, in the language of President Low, whose 
opinion is entitled to the greatest respect on this 



question, because of his unusual experience as 
merc^nt, statesman, administrator, and educator, 
"comprises fundamental courses in the principles 
governing business, combined with detailed 
courses in practice" — a curriculum, moreover, 
which the special committee of the Chamber of 
Commerce describes as " a satisfactory course of 
instruction for those desiring to equip themselves 
in the most complete manner for a commercial 
career." It is reported that other university fac- 
ulties in this country are considering undertak- 
ings of similar scope. Time does not suffice to 
make more than the merest reference in passing 
to the higher commercial instruction in Europe. 
Leipsic led the way in 1852 by the establishment 
of her great and justly celebrated Institute of 
Commerce. This supplied a model that has since 
been widely imitated elsewhere in Germany, 
France, and Belgium. It has been stated recently 
on the highest authority that in these countries 
"commercial opinion is almost (though not 
quite) unanimous in setting a high value on spe- 
cial training," and that, "in consequence, public 
authorities of all kinds have been at great trouble 
and expense to provide it." England is naturally 
conservative in this matter ; all of her college tra- 
ditions dispose her to take a hostile view. But 
there are abundant indications that enlightened 
commercial opinion there is being stirred to a 
realization of the necessities of the case. The 
legend "made in Germany," encountered every- 
where and on everything, seems to be working 
this transformation. The merchant theorists of 
Germany are today dreaded when a generation 
ago they were ignored. Her school -trained man- 
ufacturers have shown the greatest aptitude and 
readiness of resource in meeting the complex re- 
quirements of the modern world-commerce. It 
is not surprising to learn, therefore, that the re- 
cently established London School of Economic 
and Political Science should have embodied 
among its curricula a higher commercial course 
which is described, if you will permit me, as a 
system of higher education which stands in the 
same relation to the life and calling of the man- 
ufacturer, the merchant, and other men of busi- 
ness, as the medical schools of the universities 
to that of the doctor — a system, that is, which 
provides a scientific training in the structure and 
organization of modern industry and commerce, 
and the general causes and criteria of prosperity, 
as they are illustrated or explained in the poliqr 
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and the experience of the British Empire and 
foreign countries. 

Can it then be doubted that the higher educa- 
tion, if conceived with these purposes, is, or may 
become a momentous factor in the prosperity of 
nations and in the success of individuals ? The 
testimony of experience and of competent 
opinion as thus far expressed seem to give but one 
answer. Probabilities are always a rational basis 
of action in education as in the other concerns 
of life, and were the friends of the higher com- 
mercial education disposed to rest content with 
an appeal to the influence of precedent, example, 
opinion and tendency, they might accept the 
question whether as settled, and turn at once to 
the questions when and how the schools and col- 
leges might best proceed in the development of 
this new side of education. But the history of 
educational movements in this country shows that 
the gospel of conversion cannot be preached too 
strenuously, or too insistently, at the outset of an 
impending change. Time and energy are gained 
in the end. Once bring the dissenting elements 
to the acceptance of the new point of view, the 
remaining questions will speedily find their solu- 
tion in due course. 

Now what is the basis of faith in the practical 
value of higher commercial education? Pre- 
cisely the same as that in any other kind of spe- 
cial training. Certainly not the expectation that 
the school or college of commerce can make of 
any or every young man a competent or success- 
ful merchant. No educational institution can 
undertake to guarantee success in any line of 
activity. The justification of schools of law, 
medicine, or engineering, is not that they invari- 
ably make successful lawyers, physicians, or 
engineers. We all know men who have had 
exceptional educational opportunities, and yet 
have failed. But what does this mean ? Simply 
this, that other things besides knowledge and 
training enter into the essentials of success. 
There are other men whose education did not 
extend beyond the three R's, whose success is 
startling. These are men possessed of the 
instinct of business as other men have the in- 
stinct of workmanship, or the instinct of leader- 
ship. They succeed by virtue of their native 
endowments, because it is difficult for them not 
to. And were the common run of young men of 
this sort,, there would be little need of schools 
and colleges of commerce. But, it has been well 



said, "as the majority of young men are neither 
so capable as to be sure of success, however ill 
trained, nor so incapable as to be sure of failure, 
however well trained, the difference which train- 
ing may make seems sufficient to determine us to 
give it. All that special preparation can possibly 
do is to make those who have the natural gifts 
that lead to success somewhat better, and to make 
those in whom these natural gifts are deficient 
somewhat less bad." 

This is the general case, moderately stated, I 
believe, for higher commercial education. It will 
be said, however, that all this is pure assertion, 
and lacks the support of convincing proof. To 
a degree it must be admitted that the proposition 
is incapable of a mathematical demonstration. 
But the same may be said of the opposite con- 
tention. A great many things are right that yet 
cannot be proved so to the satisfaction of every 
objector. All, it seems to me, that may reason- 
ably be demanded is that a strong presumption 
in favor of the successful outcome of collegiate 
commercial instruction be established, before the 
experiment is sanctioned. I stop briefly, there- 
fore, to try to make it good. 

We hear it said repeatedly that the business 
man's best aids are common sense and experience. 
Granted. But what is experience but unorganized 
training and what is training but well -organized 
experience ? And, as to common sense, what is 
it but the faculty of seeing and understanding 
things as they are and appraising them at their 
real value ? So far from its being a sense that is 
bom with us it is one of the rarest of possessions. 
Its elements ar& observation and reflection. It is 
far more than a power of eye ; it is a power of 
mind, a power of reasoning, for the eye sees only 
what it brings with it the power to see. This 
means that the merchant must be a thinker, and 
a thinker of a high order ; for many of his prob- 
lems are difficult, involving unknown quantities 
which require for their estimation powers of 
original insight. Rules of thumb, based on pre- 
cedent or authority, will not suffice. The routine 
elements in modern business are becoming fewer 
and less important. The situation of any great 
trade is so ceaselessly shifting that only the accu- 
rate and quick intelligence can detect its drift. 
Every great merchant must be rule-maker unto 
himself. The difference between the large mer- 
chant and the small merchant lies precisely there. 
It is not, as so commonly supposed, a difference 
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in capital ; for that itself must be explained. It 
is a difference in personal business power — a dif- 
ference in ability to grasp the meaning of an as 
yet undeveloped situation and devise the means 
of meeting it. It is no mere figure of speech that 
has long likened business to warfare and called 
business heads captains of industry. It was a 
soldier-scholar himself, the late lamented Francis 
A. Walker, that popularized that verisimilitude 
among American economists. Merchant and 
soldier alike must be men of thought as well as 
of action. Indeed the merchant-general of the 
future^ will be a von Moltke, sitting in the quiet 
of his study, with map and pencil planning 
operations for the distant field of action. 

A complete catalogue of the requisites of busi- 
ness proficiency would, no doubt, include many 
more than those thus far mentioned, but not any 
more important. Habits of industry, responsi- 
bility, carefulness, and promptitude are certainly 
necessary. These are moral qualities and may be 
developed in home or workshop, as well as in col- 
lege. Alertness, enterprise, shrewdness, and clever- 
ness make a second group. These are largely 
native qualities of mind. They are highly prized, 
too highly prized, I am disposed to think, in the 
business world of the United States. The great 
merchant is much more than a clever manipulator 
or a shrewd trader. It should be the function of 
these qualities to put a keen edge upon those big- 
ger ones that alone can make a man a formidable 
power in the world of commerce. Commerce is 
more than a game of wit or a game of deceit. 
This brings us to a third group of aptitudes, which 
will be rated the higher the more Jhoroughly we 
appreciate the exigencies of modern commerce 
and industry. Typical of this group of aptitudes 
are the powers of observation, concentration, 
analysis, reflection, and forecast. These are 
powers of mind. I cannot stop to describe, 
except most briefly, the changes in the organiza- 
tion and structure of modern industry that has 
given the primacy to these aptitudes. Those 
changes are the outcome, of course, of the wonder- 
ful improvements wrought in the machinery of 
production, transport, and communication. The 
advantages that large scale operations possess over 
small scale, in the distributing no less than in the 
manufacturing industries, have greatly increased 
the size of the modern business unit. The same 
order of circumstan<ies has also greatly increased 
the complexity and range of business. Local 



industry and local markets have given way to a 
world industry and world- markets. Its cargoes 
are marked "outward bound,'* the empire of com- 
merce is pushing its frontiers to the ends of the 
earth. At the same time business has become 
more speculative, because more uncertain. The 
modern industrial world devotes a larger propor- 
tion of its energy and resources to the production 
of goods for future consumption. "Futures" in 
this sense are a necessary feature of all trade. 
Plans are laid long in advance, their issue at best 
is uncertain. But the uncertainties can be greatly 
reduced by skilled and deliberate calculation. It 
is one of the highest functions of scientific training 
to develop the power of forecasting future con- 
ditions. Comte made the power of prediction 
the test of true science. Here, we have an ex- 
traordinary group of mental aptitudes of the 
highest service in business, where reinforced with 
the requisite special knowledge, that are capable 
of development in most men through the train- 
ing which it should be the aim of the College of 
Commerce to provide. 

Up to this point this discussion has tacitly 
accepted the ordinary mercantile view that busi- 
ness is followed for gain, that it is solely a money- 
getting pursuit ; and the attempt has been made 
to show what the higher education could do 
toward developing the business aptitudes. But 
there is another aspect of the matter that must 
not be forgotten. The universities would be un- 
true to their great historical office as bearers of 
some of the noblest traditions of our country, if 
they did not hold up a broader view of success, 
even in the business life. It is the royal preroga- 
tive of the colleges to inspire young men with 
higher visions, and unless they do this in every 
department of their teaching, they fail, and noth- 
ing can compensate for the failure. Opportunity 
and obligation are the twin watchwords of the 
university, and the university would widen its 
opportunities in vain, if it did not at the same 
time spread a wider sense of the obligations of 
wealth, success, and opportunity thougbout the 
community. There never was a time in the his- 
tory of our country when it was so important for 
the great business interests to have the conscience 
of the nation with them. Many people are grow- 
ing restive under what they are pleased to regard 
as the aggressions of concentrated wealth and 
industry. The legislatures and the courts are 
already showing an inclination to invest private 
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enterprise with something of a public character, 
and unless the public is disarmed of its fears we 
may at no distant day hear proclaimed the doc- 
trine that private industry is a public trust. The 
modem business system is on trial, and its fate 
will depend largely on the spirit displayed by 
those in command of industry. If business is 
conducted in a narrow, selfish, unyielding spirit, 
indifferent to the sentiment of the community, or 
contemptuous of the equities of others, it is no 
bold prophecy to say that the early decades of 
the twentieth century will witness some striking 
social transformations. I am one of those that 
believe there is a strong tendency in our present 
industrial system for things to find their own 
levels, and for most men to earn about what they 
are worth. But I recognize that this tendency 
encounters some serious obstacles, that misfortune 
and success are not infrequently the result of 
social circumstance. I cannot agree with that 
school of sociology which argues that the law of 
survival sets the divine seal upon the present 
social order. For, as an eminent social philoso- 
pher has pointed out, the Darwinian law does not 
assert that those survive who are best fitted to 
benefit their environment, but that those survive 
who are best fitted to thrive in their environment 
and utilize it for their own purposes. It is not 
an altogether righteous law, nor are its conse- 
<iuences altogether wholesome. It cannot absolve 
man, in any sphere, from his social responsibili- 
ties. Human intention will forever play a great 
rdle in the affairs of this world. How infinitely 
important, then, for the salvation of democracy 
and the destiny of society that the men who shall 
stand forth as the leaders in industry shall also 
be leaders in citizenship. Only then can they 
justify the proud title of merchant-prince. 

Permit me in conclusion to ask : Have we not 
in this new sphere of education that is opening 
up before us an opportunity to embrace, as well 
as a duty to perform ? 

Professor H. W. Thurston, of the Chicago Nor- 
mal School, read the following paper : 

As the words " Higher Education " have a varia- 
ble meaning, it should be stated at once that the 
higher education that I have in mind is the pres- 
ent and the possible, rather than the historical. 
The difference between the type of higher educa- 
tion which I reject and the one which I wish to 
discuss seems to me to be partly a difference in 



scope, but more fundamentally a difference in 
spirit and method. Higher education seems to 
be tending more and more toward an examina- 
tion of the whole circle of truth instead of a few 
short ecclesiastical, philosophical, and conven- 
tionally chosen arcs of this circle. The whole 
attained and attainable truth about that part of 
the universe that is not man, the whole attained 
and attainable truth about that part of the uni- 
verse that is man, this is the spirit of the new 
higher education. No so-called higher educa- 
tion which has a lower motive than this comes, 
by the purpose of the writer of this paper, into 
the discussion. The first variable in the topic 
may thus be treated as a constant from the point 
of view of its motive. 

But there is also a second variable involved, 
namely, " success in a business life." The limits 
of this are, in one direction, success from the indi- 
vidualistic point of view, and in the other direc- 
tion, success from a societary point of view. With 
such a wide range of variation possible, it will be 
difficult to give the second variable a constant 
meaning throughout the discussion, but the norm 
that will be held in mind is such a success in a 
business life as most genuinely secures both indi- 
vidual and societary welfare. Neither that busi- 
ness success which constantly and consciously 
seeks individual welfare at the expense of society, 
nor that which seeks to render service to society 
through a process of self-immolation, is the 
business life consciously chosen for the main part 
of this discussion. The first is closely akin to 
deliberate robbery and the second above the 
plane of economic contract in near relationship 
to the life of the Nazarene. The business life 
which has a normal development, and which 
should be here primarily considered, is that which 
secures for the individual a reasonable return in 
services and wealth for the services and wealth 
given by him to society. 

After this statement of intention to discuss the 
relation of higher education to success in legiti- 
mate business as above defined, a word may per- 
haps be allowed, in passing, to point out one or 
two possible relations between such an education 
and illegitimate business. It is often charged, it 
must be admitted with too good reason often, that 
some of our victorious captains of industry who 
command the armies of a national, or even inter- 
national business, are like the armed barons of 
feudal times who from some impregnable castle 
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swooped down upon unwary caravans, merchants, 
and defenseless farmers, and carried away by 
armed force the plunder thus secured. But even 
where there is good foundation for this charge, it 
should always be pointed out that there is usually 
at least this difference between the two persons 
compared: the feudal baron made no pretense 
whatever of rendering an equivalent for that which 
he took, while the modern baron as a rule offers 
something which, at least for the moment, his 
victim thinks he prefers to that which is taken 
from him. In other words, the social welfare 
and the public opinion of society are now so far 
regarded that a man engaged in illegitimate busi- 
ness finds it expedient to try to make it appear, 
at least, that he is a servant of the public. To 
use another trite but forcible illustration, whereas 
the wolf of former days came boldly to the sheep- 
fold clad only in his own skin, he no longer dares 
to come near without taking the precaution to 
cover himself with the sheep's clothing. We are 
doubtless all agreed that this pretended social 
service, which still cloaks so much rascality in our 
industrial, political, and social world, must in 
some way be transformed into genuine service 
before legitimate modern business and politics 
can be redeemed to their noblest possibilities. 
To this redemption, it seems to me, a higher edu- 
cation that is courageous and true to the motive 
described at the beginning of this paper can con- 
tribute much, both directly, by sending men of 
the highest ideals and broadest culture into the 
noble business arena of the future, and indirectly, 
by sending into all other occupations men of like 
culture and ideals, who will take the lead in the 
formation of a public opinion so strong that any 
man who attempts to carry on a cutthroat busi- 
ness, or use a political position to betray the pub- 
lic, shall feel its scorn, and, if necessary, its law, 
its executive strength, and its judicial condemna- 
tion. 

A brief consideration will now be given to the 
following questions : 

1. Is economic success all that a man should 
think of when he uses the words "success in a 
business life " ? 

2. Does the increasing complexity and scope 
of legitimate modern business demand an increas- 
ing thoroughness and breadth of preparation by 
those who are to direct it ? 

3. Can the foundations of this preparation be 
laid better by one who is already carrying the 



burdens of business, or by him who has not yet 
assumed them ? 

4. Can any modification be made in higher 
education which will make its relation to success 
in business life more helpful ? 

In respect to the first question, it is a biologi- 
cal and psychological fact that extreme special- 
ization of any function, certainly by the immature, 
tends to absorb physical and mental energy to 
such a degree that expression of the personality 
through other functions is relatively imperfect 
and unsatisfactory. The normal man should be 
able to react pleasurably, both to himself aad 
others, in the presence of many other societary 
conditions than those that result in an economic 
contract. Economic success in a business life 
unfortunately does not always mean success in a 
truly social, aesthetic, broadly intelligent, and 
moral life. As yet, especially in new countries 
like America, great numbers of men have been 
able to gain great pecuniary success in business, 
in return for legitimate services rendered to 
society, without gaining a well-balanced success 
as human beings. Important as it is, the eco- 
nomic side of a man's life is not the whole of it. 
"A man's life consisteth not in the abundance of 
the things that he possesseth," even if those 
things have all come into his possession in ex- 
change for a full equivalent in service to society. 
Our faithful, friendly, and discerning English 
critic speaks in no uncertain tone upon this 
point: "In no country," says Mr. Brice, "does 
one find so many men of eminent capacity for 
business, shrewd, forcible, and daring, who are so 
uninteresting, so intellectually barren, outside the 
sphere of their business knowledge." Is it too 
much to expect that for this particular type of 
successful business man a higher education wor- 
thy the name would do much toward giving him 
that more abundant life which cannot be satisfied 
with things ? 

Again, even upon the plane of the economic 
life, merely as a means to legitimate business suc- 
cess of a high order, is it not possible that the 
higher education may in the future be a more 
helpful factor to a young business man than it has 
hitherto been ? 

The economic relations of a man to his fellows 
are daily becoming more complex. With the ex- 
ception of a little trade in those articles which 
combined great value with small bulk, almost all 
trade, manufacture, and extractive industry, in- 
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eluding agriculture, have been, until a few decades 
ago, in comparison with similar industries of to- 
day, narrowly local and extremely simple. Under 
these restricted and well-known conditions, and 
even during the days of the first exploitation of 
the natural resources of our country, business suc- 
cess has depended more upon a rude sort of phys- 
ical and mental energy and aggressiveness, both 
toward nature and man, than upon a genuine 
knowledge of science and of society. Today, not 
only in warfare but in many kinds of business, 
mere strength, boldness, and a certain burly per- 
sistency of body and mind do not avail against 
less burly men who know how to aim guns by the 
use of mathematical formulae, and fire them by 
electricity. As Olive Schreiner puts this thought : 
" Year by year, month by month, and almost hour 
by hour, this change is increasingly shaping itself 
in the field of the modern man's labor ; and crude 
muscular force, whether in man or beast, sinks 
continually in its value in the field of human toil, 
while intellectual power, virility, and activity, and 
that culture which leads to the mastery of the 
inanimate forces of nature, to the invention of 
machinery, and to the delicate manipulative skill 
required in guiding it, become ever of greater 
and greater importance to the race." 

In order to render acceptable service to the 
world as an economic producer, as a business 
man, in a large sense, it is coming daily to be 
more necessary to know not only the world's 
resources in materials, and to be able to control 
the use of the latest machinery and processes, but 
also to keep pace with developments in the 
world's mental and spiritual life. In a word, busi- 
ness men have on their hands the task of provid- 
ing for their constituency food, clothing, shelter, 
and all the material aids to a higher life, in com- 
petition with the best equipped men of the world. 
Industry in general has burst the bonds of fireside, 
guild, town, even national control, and is becom- 
ing international. 

As an inevitable corollary, it seems to me, of 
this growing complexity of industry and business 
comes the necessity for a world knowledge by 
those men who are to lead in the world's business. 
Nor is this necessary world knowledge of a purely 
technical kind. It is more fundamental and fur- 
nishes a necessary foundation for the technical 
knowledge of each particular branch of business. 

Again, it seemingly follows that, as the knowl- 



edge needed is not merely technical, those parts 
of it "which are fundamental can be more thor- 
oughly and quickly mastered by one who devotes 
all his energies to the task than by him who is 
already burdened with the necessity of doing his 
day's work in actual business. 

Thus far in the discussion it has been assumed 
that the business man in our thought is to be at 
the head of the business. It should now, how- 
ever, be pointed out, that what has been said 
applies with scarcely less force to all the heads of 
departments in a modern business, in fact to all 
upon whose independent judgment and knowl- 
edge of nature and man the success of the busi- 
ness in any way depends. Nay, more, we should not 
lose sight of the truth that, just so far as there are 
attempts to make all the persons connected with 
the business interested in it and, to the extent of 
their abilities, responsible for its success and 
sharers in its prosperity, the argument applies to 
them also. The possibilities of coSperative owner- 
ship and administration of business can never be 
fully realized until the majority of the coSperators 
are broadly intelligent and severely ethical in 
their ideals and conduct. 

In conclusion, the possible negative effect of 
the higher education in deterring men from 
attempting to gain pecuniary success by ille- 
gitimate methods, and the possible positive 
effect of making a man not only more of a man 
in general, but better able to render economic 
service to the world in the midst of conditions of 
growing complexity, can be realized only on cer- 
tain conditions. 

Not only must the motive of the higher educa- 
tion be the whole truth about that part of the 
universe that is not man and about that part that 
is man, but in some way or other we must succeed 
far better than at present in carrying over the 
methods, the courage, the honesty, the freedom, 
of our search for truth in physical nature to our 
search for truth in human society. 

When all the men in all the Institutions that 
are devoted to the higher education can face all 
the problems of our industrial, political, social, 
and religious environment with the same scientific 
spirit, evenness of pulse, and readiness to accept 
the truth with which the chemist awaits the result 
of a chemical reaction, the relation of the higher 
education to success in a business life will be 
more vital than it is today. 
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Mr. A. C. Bartlett, of Chicago, continued the 
discussion in the following paper : 

A professional gentleman called at the office of 
my friend, and said, " I wish you would take my 
son into your store.'* "Yes — what are your 
son's capabilities, qualifications ; what is he good 
for?" "That is just what I would like to know. 
I have given him a liberal education, and have 
tried him at almost everything. He seems to be 
utterly worthless. I think he would make a mer- 
chant." That gentleman's grandfather, in assist- 
ing his sons to choose their vocations in life, 
doubtless looked with satisfaction and pride upon 
the one who evinced an aptitude for business; 
who gave promise of being the successful mer- 
chant of the family. If the life of that grand- 
father, like the lives of his ancestors, was spent in 
forcing a scanty livelihood from the reluctant soil 
of New England (which is quite probable) his 
most natural and earnest desire was to choose some 
less toilsome and more remunerative occupation 
for his descendants. The village storekeeper was 
the representative of both the ease and opulence 
so desirable, and was the one man in all the 
neighborhood who could reasonably hope for 
eventual retirement from an active life — that first 
step toward a homemade American aristocracy. 

By way of mental preparation the prospective 
clerk was given a little extra drill in arithmetic, 
a few more lessons in penmanship, a trifie more 
readiness of tongue in reading than were deemed 
necessary for life on the farm. Beyond the mere 
rudiments, education could not be utilized in the 
life of the merchant. 

Since that period, men of energy have learned 
that change from an active to an idle life means, 
not happiness, but misery ; not rest, but weariness. 
The active, earnest men of today never retire. 
Diversity of thought and labor constitute their 
recreation and pleasure. The steel wears to the 
weld ; it is not consumed by rust. The desire for 
ease is becoming as obsolete as is a longing for 
perfect leisure. Torpid brain and flabby muscles 
never brought their possessor real pleasure. In 
the progress of our evolution, too, we have, in our 
country, come upon an age in which the jingle 
of dollars is not quite so musical as it has been in 
the past ; in which mind is more generally held 
superior to matter, and mental culture more uni- 
versally preferred to mere possession of money ; 
and in which the price of indulgences is no 



longer payable in cash but in conscience and char- 
acter. Money has cheapened itself. The expend- 
iture of the half despised dollars for purposes of 
higher education has been one of the most potent 
agencies for bringing these self-same representa- 
tives of wealth into comparative disrepute. Money 
has provided the tools and the labor with which 
the monuments to wealth are being rehewn into 
foundations for knowledge. With education has 
come the realization that the highest form of life, 
and hence the happiest and most useful state of 
existence, will be reached through a combination 
of physical comfort, rich furnishings, and careful 
adornments of the mind, and an inclination and 
ability to serve one's fellow men. 

Were we to ascribe to wealth all the follies, 
foibles, and weaknesses which are directly trace- 
able to its partnership with ignorance, or are the 
results of its abuse or misuse, intelligence and 
education would draw back from the channels 
through which it is most easily accumulated. 

The question which presents itself is. Must, 
then, the college boy of the future who shall be 
pursuing a classical course invariably be con- 
fronted with the enquiry " What profession shall 
you follow ?" and is he never asked, "Have you 
aspirations for a commercial life?" Must the 
choice between trade and profession be made out- 
side the college walls, and, when made, must it 
determine the general education ? 

Is it true that education and culture are not 
compatible with trade and commerce ? Because, 
forsooth, manufacturing, merchandising, real 
estate dealings, railroading, banking and corre- 
sponding, commercial and semi-commercial pur- 
suits have produced the greatest financial results 
and have produced them the most rapidly, must 
their promoters be irrevocably placed upon the 
list of intellectual impossibilities ? 

During the transition from pioneers to scholars 
through which the people of our country have 
been and are still passing, trade and commerce 
are frankly credited with a large share of the ma- 
terial prosperity which has made possible the es- 
tablishing of schools and colleges, the rapid 
spread of scientific knowledge among the think- 
ing classes, the growing love for music and for 
art, the development of literary taste and effort. 

Will the scholarly attainments of the future be 
allotted to the professions, or shall trade receive 
its share of recruits from college and universi- 
ties? 
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If the life of the merchant must necessarily be 
confined to mere money getting and hoarding, 
the less education that is wasted upon him and 
the fewer cultured minds that are sacrificed to 
mercantile life, the better for mankind. But if, 
on the contrary, an ability to buy and sell, export 
and import, solve the questions intervening be- 
tween those of supply and demand with profit to 
himself, appreciate, make use of, and enjoy a lib- 
eral education, cultivate the higher faculties of 
the mind, know something of philosophy, sci- 
ence, literature, are not incongruous attainments 
in the life of an individual, intelligence and edu- 
cation do not demean themselves by an alliance 
with trade and commerce. We are all, perforce, 
money makers. No prudent man determines his 
pursuit in life without considering, primarily, his 
ability through such pursuit to provide for the 
temporal wants of himself and those dependent 
upon him. 

The theological student has faith that he will 
receive for his sermons and his pastoral work 
enough money to support himself and any family 
the good Lord may send him, or he would not 
pursue a theological course. The law student 
confidently looks forward to the receipt of large 
and frequent retainers followed by his presenta- 
tion of large and frequent bills, or he would find 
Coke and Blackstone much less interesting au- 
thors than they now are. 

The medical student dreams of the day when 
the efficacy of his pills and potions will be ac- 
knowledged by numerous prompt-paying patients, 
insuring him a comfortable living during his 
years of strength and activity, and a competence 
for old age, or he would " throw physic to the 
dogs." 

It is not claimed for trade (under which head 
may well be classed banking and nearly all 
branches of what is termed business) the exclusive 
prerogative of money making ; but when we see 
that the salary of a first-class salesman in a city 
mercantile or manufacturing establishment is 
larger than that of the most popular clergyman ; 
that the income of a well equipped credit man is 
far in excess of that of the Chief Justice of the 
United States ; that the net profits of the busi- 
ness of a comparatively small shopkeeper are pref- 
erable to the fees of the most skillful physician ; 
that the salary of an ordinary bookkeeper is 
larger than that of the most successful teacher \ 
that the possible accumulations of a merchant 



may exceed in amount the combined accumula- 
tions of all the members of any profession in the 
same city, we are led to conclude that the easy 
and short road to independence or wealth is not 
the one marked out for professional men to fol- 
low. 

The simple ratio of time and labor to results, so 
much in favor of the merchant when physical 
necessities and comforts only are considered, be- 
come compounded when luxuries, the embellish- 
ments of those necessities and comforts, are 
deemed desirable. 

The professions cannot open their doors to all 
the intelligent and ambitious young men whom 
this age is developing. Neither does intelligence 
and education fit men for positions that nature 
did not intend them to fill. Artificially bending 
the twig to incline the tree produces some very 
weak timber. 

The fond hopes and ambitions of parents never 
made a successful clergyman from a son who pre- 
ferred the study of mathematics to that of the 
Bible. If the young man is endowed with those 
faculties of mind which make the preacher; if 
possessed of those qualities of heart which must 
belong to a successful pastor ; if filled with such 
a desire to lead his fellow men to salvation that 
it amounts to a call from Heaven, there is no 
opportunity for a choice. Upon a young man 
so equipped, nature in the outset stamped her 
unerring prophecy. He has no place in the 
world outside that profession which ranks above 
all the other walks of life. 

The boy with an analytical turn of mind ; with 
a faculty for reason which enables him quickly to 
arrive at correct conclusions ; an ability to make 
the views of his fellows upon debatable questions 
coincide with his own ; a power of absorption and 
retention which can readily store for future use 
the dry details of old and new enactment, and of 
their frequent revisions, was born to be a lawyer. 
He requires no prompting, but naturally drifts 
into the study and practice of law, irrespective of 
any suggestions by parents or guardians. 

A desire fully to understand the physical con- 
struction and wants of the human body, a love 
for chemistry ; the possession of a nervous sys- 
tem, which is undisturbed by contact with the ills 
and accidents of fellow beings, and which is insu- 
lated from the sympathies of the heart ; a natural 
subtlety of skill which early develops in the sick 
room, are predictions which unerringly point to 
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the medical college and beyond it to the practice 
of medicine. To relieve bodily suffering, to bring 
health and consequent happiness to the sick and 
disconsolate, to lengthen human life, should 
satisfy the highest ambition for the accomplishing 
of good. The physician's mission in the world is 
Christ-like; the confidence reposed in him is 
greater than that accorded to the priest in the 
confessional ; he is entitled to and receives the 
gratitude of those he so faithfully serves. 

The young man who evinces an ability to rea- 
son from cause to effect, and thus from bases of 
past or present conditions determine probable 
results; who, in other words, is "long headed;" 
who is companionable ; who has keen perceptive 
faculties which later in life will insure correct 
judgment, whether it relates to men or commodi- 
ties, was bom to be a business man. The boy 
who is sharpy who succeeds in palming upon an 
unsuspecting playmates broken-backed, bladeless 
pocket knife in exchange for a good dinner or a 
new hat, has not the. instincts of a merchant, but 
of a horse jockey. Purchase and sale of property 
by tradesmen is predicated upon the mutual profit 
of purchaser and seller. The history of trade and 
commerce is an honorable one ; it is ancient. 
These branches of what are termed " business " 
date their origin from the time when production 
became of value outside and beyond the needs 
of the producer. They are co-existent with those 
divisions of labor which harmoniously utilize the 
forces and gifts of nature. They brought primi- 
tive man from supplying his own wants directly, 
by his own individual labor, to that system of 
exchange which was the beginning of all material 
progress and prosperity ; the framework of civili- 
zation, science, art and religion. They have 
brought together the uttermost parts of the earth, 
making the surplus of one locality to minister to 
the comfort of another ; they have paved the way 
for missionaries and teachers ; they have developed 
the enterprise of all the people from Phoenicians 
to Yankees ; have founded and built the great 
cities of the world from Carthage to Chicago. 
They have opened avenues to historical and sci- 
entific research and knowledge, and have brought 
governments in contact with each other to their 
mutual advantage and improvement. 

Trade and commerce can boast of no aristo- 
cratic blue blood of idleness, but of an ancient, 
honorable record for usefulness. There are no 
shadows upon their fair fame except those cast by 



the misdirection, treachery, greed, or dishonesty 
of their representatives. The principles upon 
which they were founded are universally pro- 
nounced correct, and there is no indication of 
inherent weakness in the past which mark them 
as unworthy of adoption by the intelligence of the 
present day. 

The intercourse of nations through the medium 
of commerce, the acquirement of knowledge, the * 
growth of civilization, the interchange of ideas, 
the development of natural resources are as cer- 
tainly promoted by traffic today as they were a 
thousand years ago. Greater facilities have pro- 
duced greater results; new inventions and dis- 
coveries have broadened the fields, and a better 
civilization has opened new channels of useful- 
ness. 

Trade is a school of benevolence in which its 
pupils should be fitted for that practice of phi- 
lanthropy in which their business prosperity will 
enable them to engage. Each golden harvest of 
success may be utilized in giving growth and 
adding to the vigor of a score of useful enter- 
prises, to insuring prosperity and happiness to the 
otherwise poor and unhappy of God's children. 

Civilization and intelligence have determined 
the best use to which money can be devoted is to 
relieving the sufferings of the unfortunate, increas- 
ing the number and the efficiency of the means 
of education, and to making the world better. 
They are teaching that the life lease held upon 
property does not constitute ownership ; that the 
custodian is responsible for the usefulness of his 
holdings, and that there can be no lasting entail- 
ment of dollars. The realization of these facts is 
leading men personally to direct the expenditure 
of their own benefaction, to engage actively in 
works of philanthropy, mercy, and reform. The 
instances where men of wealth loosen their hold 
upon surplus accumulations without the interven- 
tion of the Angel of Death are daily growing 
more numerous. The example of the Peabodys 
is more frequently emulated, the policy of the 
Girards more generally questioned, and the career 
of the Stewarts more thoroughly despised. The 
field of "Love's Labor" in which liberal minded, 
benevolently inclined, public spirited citizens may 
be profitably employed is broadening with the 
increased facilities for doing the work. 

If I have correctly defined the true business life, 
need I, in this presence, explain the Relation of 
the College to Business Success ? 
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The teacher, editor, literary man, doctor, law- 
yer, preacher, each fills his respective place in the 
world, performing his share of the world's tasks, 
developing, so far as his work goes, only those 
functions of the brain and body which are required 
in the performance of his prescriWd duties. 
Whether the field of employment be that of a 
profession, of agriculture, trade, mechanics, or 
ordinary manual labor, it will assuredly be narrow 
unless the workman goes beyond the boundary 
of his chosen vocation. . 

The " one idea " men are not confined to any 
particular walk in life. Breadth and versatility 
can only be acquired outside the little workshops 
of profession and business in which men are 
individually employed. Study which is recrea- 
tion, contact with intelligence which is real society, 
thought which is distinct from vocation are the 
influences which broaden. Does the business life 
of a tradesman necessarily circumscribe his intel- 
lectual life ? 

Have merchants no time to devote to literature, 
a technical study of music and art, a knowledge 
of history, an acquaintance with public questions, 
outside of those relating to business and politics ? 
Do the comparative analyses of the daily lives of 
professional and business men show any wide 
margin of leisure for general mental development 
and pleasure in favor of the professions? Has not 
the merchant, the detail of whose business can be 
delegated, a better and more certain command of 
his time than has the professional man of his ? 
We are pleading in behalf of the vocation in life 
to which, undeservedly, but by consent of the 
educated world, have in most part been consigned 
the mentally incapacitated, the half educated, and 
the ignorant. Undeservedly, because the occupa- 
tion of a business man requires for its best results 
as fair measure and as great activity of brain as 
does the most satisfactory outcome of a profes- 
sional career. You teachers will repeatedly be 
called upon to give your advice to the young who 
are approaching that point in life from which the 
diverging roads of the future take their beginning. 
I beg of you that the advice which shall influence 
a choice between trade and profession be given 
upon the score of special fitness, rather than upon 
that of general intelligence. 

If a boy has brains and a desire to use them, 
do not insist that a profession is his only alterna- 
tive ; that eminent success in life must be predi- 
cated or dependent upon the spiritual disease, 



moral obliquity, bodily ailments, or mental poverty 
of his fellow men. 

Encourage him in the acquisition of the broadest, 
most liberal education, and then, if his tastes in- 
cline him toward a mercantile life, assure him that, 
following his inclination, his talents and educa- 
tion will not be wasted, that his life can be made 
a useful one, and that it will not, necessarily, be 
deprived of the keenest and highest of intellectual 
pleasures. With the newly devised commercial 
departments, the college and the university are 
the best preparatory schools for a successful busi- 
ness life. 

A discussion followed the reading of these 
papers. 

Mr. Miller, of the Jefferson High School, said that in the 
educational history of this country there had been three 
great movements: first, a simple demand for the rudi- 
ments of education for common-school training ; second, a 
movement leading to the establishment of secondary schools 
and universities — of secondary schools with courses of study 
formulated in accordance with the standards of the univer- 
sities ; of university courses leading to a profession. The 
third movement was for a higher education for the middle 
classes, which would better prepare the great middle class 
for technical and mercantile life. The colleges and univer- 
sities are bound to take an interest in this work. The 
widening of the courses today and the establishment of 
courses in commerce in many of our best institutions show 
that the university is alive to the new demand of the times. 

Colonel Fleet said that not every boy is fitted for a 
profession ; that it is a waste of time and money to give 
every boy a college education. He thought that one of the 
most important duties of the principal of a school is to 
study the wants and capabilities of the boys and advise 
them in the choice of an occupation. He thought there is 
need of a greater number of endowed secondary schools 
than exist at present. 

Dean Trowbridge claimed that business men prefer to 
train their boys ; that they dislike to employ college boys ; 
that the college boy is not willing to begin at the very bot- 
tom and work his way through every phase of his business. 
He said that many of these business men feel that the col- 
lege is a sort of hothouse and sheltered place, which does 
not truly prepare one for business life. 

President Harper gave an account of an experiment 
by one of our railway officials, which seemed to demonstrate 
the value of college training to a man in any department of 
work. 
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Superintendent Dougherty said that the Wabash 
Railroad Company will admit no one to their shops in 
Peoria who has not a high-school education. He stated 
that Horace Greeley, in the early history of his connection 
with the New York Tribune^ denounced colleges and col- 
lege training and would employ no college men. In his 
later life he utterly changed his mind and all his staff were 
selected from college men. Mr. Dougherty also stated that 
the staff on the New York Tribune today is composed 
entirely of college men. He said that the Chamber of Com- 
merce of Peoria, which had done so much for the develop * 
ment of the city, was formed originally of college men. 

Professor Judson thought that generalization in the 
subject of the value of college training for business was 
dangerous. One is inclined to depend too much upon con- 
spicuous exceptions. Boys differ so much that some suc- 
ceed and some fail anyhow, and it is difficult to determine 
which case is the exceptional one. He believed that the 
long course in college and professional schools puts a boy 
back in time but that there is compensation for this appar- 
ent loss. It is important to remember that success does not 
mean only the accumulation of property; that the faculty 
for the accumulation of property is often found in people 
who have very little ability in any other direction ; that a 
standard which measures success only by property is a nar- 
row one. He thought the main value of a college training 
is to open the mind, to enable one to see a point. 

President Forbes, of Stetson University, called atten- 
tion to the distinction that exists between the words " pro- 
fession'* and ** business." He thought we ought to drop 
the word '* profession *' or extend its meaning. He denied 
that the work of the professional man is of a higher order 
than that of the business man ; that the distinction between 
the words might as well be dropped altogether ; that there 
is no reason why the college should prepare for professiona\ 
life and not for business life ; that the law has no more 
business to be called a " learned profession " than commer- 
cial life has. The educational standards and other stand- 
ards for admission to the bar are no higher than those 
required of a successful business man. The same is true of 
medicine, and no argument can be advanced for the sup- 
port of schools of law and medicine that would not apply as 
well to schools for preparation for business. 

Principal Westcott, of the North Division High 
School, argued that the average man's choice of business is 
determined very largely by accident. He thought a higher 
education would be no detriment to a man in any walk of 
life and that it would be the means of satisfaction to the 
man who was through with his business life. He thought 
that many boys entered business life or were advised and 
did enter business life because they utterly refused to take 
any advantage of school. Many of these soon saw their 
mistake and went back to school. 



Principal Robinson, of the English High and Manual 
Training School, thought the discussion was limiting itself 
to the smallest part of the conununity. There are only 
175,000 men in college today, or one in 430 of the popula- 
tion. Such a number could not come an3rwhere near sup- 
plying the world with its business men. He said that less 
than 5 per cent, of the population are taking advantage of 
the opportunities that require a high-school education. He 
stated that he had asked the heads of departments in many 
of our business houses as to what class of employes turned 
out best — college men, high-school men, or others, and that 
his investigations seemed to show that the most successful 
people had been people who left school somewhere during 
the high-school period. He did not claim that his investi- 
gations were conclusive in the matter, as they were not 
made with the idea of proving any particular point. 

Professor Miller, in closing the discussion, stated that 
a smaller per cent of the population is in college today than 
was the case a quarter of a century ago. It is, no doubt, 
true that people are doubting whether colleges are giving 
the kind of training that is necessary for business life. Both 
the selection of such a man as President Hadley of Yale and 
the character of his inaugural address show that people 
realize that our university ideals must change to suit the de- 
mands of modem life. The colleges have been too largely 
following the Puritan ideals of a century ago. The univer- 
sities should, to some degree, recognize the changes taking 
place in business and commercial life. He thought it was 
true that the universities should represent the permanent 
ideals of the race, but that we might blend with these some 
of the more utilitarian and practical studies of today. Cul- 
ture may be obtained from other things than the time-honored 
curriculum. He read to the conference a statement from 
President Low, of Columbia, as to what should constitute a 
college course that would both give culture and have prac- 
tical utility. 



V. THE DEPARTMENTAL CONFERENCES. 

The Departmental Conferences were held on 
Saturday at 2 : 00 p.m. as follows : 

At the Departmental Conference in Chemistry about 
forty-five teachers were present The relations of class room 
and laboratory work were first discussed. The discussion 
turned chiefly on which of the two should control the sequence 
and coherence in the presentation of the subject. Mr. 
Schoch, who introduced the subject, and others who spoke, 
favored throwing the responsibility largely on the laboratory 
work. 

The report on Chemistry presented to the N. E. A. by its 
Committee on College Entrance Requirements was next dis- 
cussed. The reservation of symbols and equations, to a con- 
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siderable extent, until after quantitative experiment, as 
recommended in this report, was the only point which re- 
ceived extended consideration. The report as a whole was 
approved. 

The conference in Zoology met in the Botanical Labora- 
tory. About eighty persons were present. Assistant Pro- 
fessor Davenport presided. 

Mr. Davenport spoke on methods of teaching Zoology. 
He referred first to the methods of which he did not approve. 
The study of systematic Zoology exclusively from a text- 
book was unprofitable ; the exclusive use of any text-book 
was recognized as inadequate although the text-book was 
regarded as a valuable adjunct to laboratory work. In lab- 
oratory work the type dissection of animals which is the pre- 
vailing method does not meet the aim of secondary instruc- 
tion in Zoology. That aim should be to interest the student 
in the subject and give him such instruction as will enable 
him to get more from out-of-door observation of nature ; by 
interesting him in nature to make him a better citizen. This 
aim may be accomplished by studying a larger number of 
types with reference to their external anatomy and their 
activities, and by field work. 

Mr. F. C. Lucas, of the Englewood High School, agreed 
that the study of the live animal was important, but he be- 
lieved in using every means necessary to make clear what is 
to him the chief point, viz., the idea of increasing complex- 
ity accompanying difiEerentiation in the animal kingdom. 
So he begins with the lowest animals and considers in turn 
the higher forms. He referred to the practical difficulties 
in getting time for excursions. 

Mr. E. E. Burns, speaking as not a professional zoolo- 
^st remarked that it seemed to him that the university 
should provide instruction for teachers of the character 
referred to. 

Mr. J. E. H ALLi&fAN, of Ottawa, 111., described his methods 
of teaching with live animals. 

Mr. H. E. Walters, of the North Division High School, 
told how his students were encouraged to observe bird migra- 
tions at Lincoln Park, ninety-seven species having been de- 
termined last spring. This work has been carried on for 
several years outside of school hours. 

Mr. McGbe, of the Hyde Park School, said that we must 
seek to interest the pupil as far as possible along the lines of 
previous interest, to train them in the habit of making obser- 
vations in later life. Students must be led to appreciate the 
entertainment which the world about them can afford. 

Mr. Mitchell, of the Hyde Park School, remarked upon 
the great natural interest which the study of animal life had 
for children. Philosophical discussions are to be avoided, the 
average student should be introduced to animals as they are 
and in their natural environment Any material which will 



raise questions about the world of living organisms may be 
used. Even if dissection is not taught the enthusiastic pupil 
cannot be restrained from it ; he will dissect at home. 

Dr. H. C. Cowles, University of Chicago, spoke on the 
place of ecology in the secondary schools. Ecology treats 
of the relations of organisms to their environment. The dif- 
ficulties of the subject are not great. The very grass on our 
Uwns serves as one of the best objects of study. Why is 
grass so successful as compared with Trillium? This 
inquiry leads us to see the highly advantageous nature of the 
root stock. So the folding of the leaf of grass leads us to 
understand why the stomata are on its upper side instead of 
the lower, as in most leaves. Thus wherever we have grass 
we have material for ecological studies. Of course swampy, 
sandy, and other environments offer additional problems, 
but one half of the outdoor study of Dr. Cowles' own class 
is done within a block of the university. In response to an 
inquiry as to whether ecology should be the main part of the 
plant instruction, or incidental. Dr. Cowles said that it was 
not practical to make it the main thing ; structure comes first, 
but structure and ecology should go hand in hand. 

Mr. Mitchell remarked that in order to carry out the 
ecological work on living plants the schools needed better 
equipment : aquaria, vivara, etc. 

The following subject was suggested for the next confer- 
ence : ** Should Zoology and Botany be taught together dur- 
ing one year, or should a year's instruction be offered in one 
subject or the other as an alternative." 



The Departmental Conference in French was held in 
Cobb Hall, D 17 c. Twenty-two instructors in affiliated 
schools, high schools, and in the University of Chicago met 
in conference. The discussion was opened by Miss Wallace, 
of the University of Chicago, who summarized the report of 
the Committee of Twelve of the Modem Language Associa- 
tion, dwelling especially upon that portion of the report 
relating to the proposal of three national grades for prepar- 
atory schools. A general discussion of the report followed. 
The merits of the phonetic system were entered upon, the 
general opinion being that the mechanical difficulties are too 
great to permit of its practical adoption in toto. 

Dr. de Poyen Bellislb then opened a discussion as 
to the best readings to be used in the second year's study of 
French. He outlined a course, recommending strongly the 
use of selections from the classic authors, such as Demo- 
geot's selections from seventeenth century authors. Dr. de 
Poyen Bellisle was followed by Miss d' Agneau, of Lewis 
Institute, who advocated the adoption of historical selections 
from the writings of Michelet, Taine, etc. The discussion 
was continued by Mr. Ernst Sicard, of the South Side High 
School, and then taken up generally by the conference. The 
general opinion expressed was that more attention should be 
given to solid classic prose, and less to modem story writers* 
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The Departmental Conference in History took up the 
question, "What shall be emphasized in the teaching of 
History in the Secondary Schools ? " The Report of the 
Committee of Seven of the American Historical Association 
guided the remarks of several of the speakers. 

Principal French, of the Hyde Park High 
School, began the discussion of the Report of the 
Committee of Seven, devoting his attention to 
the teaching of history in the high schools. In 
his opinion the report of the committee was the 
best ever presented, and most of the recom- 
mendations deserved adoption. A four years* 
course in history was possible for the high 
schools, and he believed that such a course would 
be secured in Chicago within ten years. In 
regard to the method of teaching history, he 
emphasized particularly two points, which he con- 
sidered essential to the success of such teaching 
in the high schools. In the first place, the study of 
institutions should be insisted upon in preference 
to the study of dates and events. The particular 
value of history lay in the information about the 
institutions of the past. In the second place, his- 
tory should be studied as a correlated whole instead 
of devoting time and energy to isolated epochs. 
Only so could the teachings of history be under- 
stood ; only so could it be made really valuable 
to the student. 

Mr. French was followed by Dean Wm. P. 
McKee, of the Frances Shimer Academy, whose 
remarks follow : 

Every instructor in history will agree that this 
is a living question. 

The field of history is vast ; the task and pur- 
pose of the pupils are various. On the other 
hand the subject is full of interest and the mate- 
rial touches life closely, dealing with concrete 
realities. 

The question is ever present — what, out of 
all this wealth of material, shall be selected for 
particular emphasis ? 

In the matter of method the conclusions 
drawn from experience will vary with the indi- 
vidual. Each may speak for himself only. These 
points may be noted in passing : 

I. It is by all means desirable with our pupils 
to use a text-book, and a book of rather generous 
proportions, so that samples of sources, abund- 
ant illustrations, references, and bibliographies 
may be included. 



2. The library should be supplied with the best 
and freshest matter for collateral reading. The 
pupils should be sent to these books to supple- 
ment the text in topics of special interest and 
importance. The main thing, however, should 
be the text. 

3. Written tests should be given frequently. A 
pupil's ignorance of names, places, dates, and the 
connection of events will often disclose itself 
better when the work is written. 

4. The pupils should be required to prepare 
papers occasionally, on topics of peculiar interest 
and importance. In preparing these papers they 
may be taught how to use indexes and tables of 
contents. They may even be taught, in a meas- 
ure, to find the books in the library and get the 
material needed. 

Moreover, they should be required to enter 
references on the margins of the papers, giving 
the authority for the more important statements. 
They will, by this means, be taught to compare 
authorities with one another, and make a begin- 
ning in the application of reason and judgment 
when authorities clash with one another. But in 
particular they will learn that it is incumbent on 
them to be able to give the basis on which an 
opinion rests, and exactness will be encouraged. 

In connection with these points we may call 
attention also to this, namely, the use of correct 
English should be insisted on in the teaching of 
history. 

The pupil does not thoroughly understand the 
text unless he is able to express it with clearness 
and accuracy. 

The instructor in history has a great oppor- 
tunity to furnish training in English with little 
extra expenditure of time. This applies to both 
oral and written work. The small expenditure of 
time and labor necessary to secure this result will 
be more than counterbalanced by the increased 
accuracy with which the pupil will do his work. 

I. To pass now to the way in which the mate- 
rial of history should be treated — the continuity 
of history should be emphasized. 

Strongly marked divisions are useful but dan- 
gerous. It may be that they are more dangerous 
than they are useful. Unless the instructor is 
very careful to warn the pupil, he is likely to make 
too much of the dates which are supposed to 
usher in new epochs. He is likely to get an 
impression that a wide chasm separates ancient, 
for example, from mediaeval and modern history. 
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As a matter of fact no chasm is there ; the sixth 
century was made by the fifth, and grew out of 
it, and is meaningless apart from it; just as the 
sixteenth century has its roots deep in the 
fifteenth, and even fourteenth. 

The American Revolution is a curious and 
mysterious phenomenon to the pupil who is igno- 
rant of English history. To isolate it is to make 
a thorough understanding of it impossible. 

The same principle applies to all history. It 
is scarcely too much to say that everything is 
connected with everything else. Nothing is done 
by magic. Cause and effect are found together 
here, as elsewhere. Revolutions may seem to 
spring suddenly out of a surprised people. How- 
ever, out of nothing, nothing comes, here, as in 
chemistry. These great movements are not as 
sudden as they appear. The causes may be 
concealed, but they are near, and arc sufficient, 
and have been at work long in proportion as the 
results are great. Every revolution involves and 
implies preceding labor and struggle. Revolu- 
tions do not produce themselves. The pupil 
should be taught from the beginning that in some 
real sense events are related to one another. 

II. The prevalence and significance of moral 
issues should be emphasized in the teaching of 
history. 

The Committee of Seven speak of the unbroken 
dominance of the Roman Catholic Church as the 
most characteristic feature of the later middle 
age. 

We may admit this without passing any judg- 
ment whatever on the question whether the 
church stood for righteousness in this period, and 
so justified its claim to be Christian. Whether for 
good or ill, or for both, the church made history 
Sien, and it must be made prominent if we would 
imderstand the history. 

Moreover, as a matter of fact, moral issues are 
really in the forefront, at least in many of the 
important periods of history. It is these moral 
issues which give the struggles of mankind sig- 
nificance. If history means anything whatever, we 
certainly must take into account the aspiration 
which the best men of every period have had for 
sound and healthy morality. An influential sec- 
tion of society vhas been continually insisting that 
justice should be done. 

Even when wars have been waged out of pure 
greed the moral question is not effaced, because 
the second party in the conflict has represented 
the right to resist injustice. 



If we eliminate the moral forces at work, and 
the moral interests involved, we evacuate history, 
of its chief significance. 

III. We should emphasize the struggles for free- 
dom, which make up so large a part of history. 

The age of Pericles in Greece is immortal, 
because in that age the ruling class of Athens 
achieved political and intellectual liberty. We 
do not speak, of course, t)f the whole people as 
having civil liberty or any other kind of liberty, 
because the Athenian democracy rested upon a 
foundation of slavery. Nevertheless, this age is 
significant, because one class of people found 
freedom. 

He would be a rash man, of course, who would 
undertake to declare what the ultimate phase of 
human progress is to be. As I take it, however, 
the average instructor in history believes that 
human progress is something more than progress 
in a circle. He believes that it is progress 
upward ; that is to say, the common man in the 
Nineteenth Century has, through the struggles of 
the ages past, secured for himself a better 
economic, political, intellectual and moral posi- 
tion than he occupied in earlier centuries. This 
has not been secured all at once. Religious 
liberty was secured first, and along with it intel- 
lectual liberty. The dreadful struggles of the Six- 
teenth Century should be emphasized, not because 
of the struggles themselves, but because of the 
results which were produced. These results are 
as widespread as civilization is today, and they 
are beneficent. Whatever is omitted, the expan- 
sion of democracy should be emphasized. The 
common man is in a better situation as regards 
the food he eats, and the house that shelters him, 
and the clothes he wears, and the society into 
which he enters, and the books he reads, and the 
schools to which he sends his children, and the 
church in which he worships God, and the polit- 
ical rights by which he secures and maintains all 
these other privileges than he has been in ages 
past. 

Just what this man will do with the unparalleled 
riches now placed at his feet, will form a great 
theme for the consideration of instructors in his- 
tory in the generation to come. 

Miss Elizabeth Adams, of the Ray School, then 
addressed the conference on the teaching of his- 
tory in the grade schools. 

Following Miss Adams, Miss Frances Knox, 
departmental reader in history at the University, 
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discussed the work of the affiliated institutions 
from the point of view of the University, making 
valuable suggestions in regard to the nature of 
teaching history in the schools, and the character 
of examinations. Discussion of the various 
papers followed. 

At the close of the conference a committee was 
appointed to consider the report of the Com- 
mittee of Seven. This committee will present its 
conclusions at the meeting of the conference in 
1900. The members are Dean McKee, of Frances 
Shimer Academy ; Miss Una McMahon, of Ken- 
wood Institute ; Dean M. L. Miller, of Dearborn 
Seminary; Miss Frances Knox, of the Univer- 
sity, and Miss Wilcox, of the Austin High School. 

In the Departmental Conference in Latin, after an ad- 
dress by Professor W. G. Hale, of the University, on " How 
should the Latin Grammar be used in*Schools?" the fol- 
lowing paper was read by J. R. Nelson, of the]John Marshal 
School, Chicago : 

In urging upon us the necessity of developing 
in our pupils a correct conception of the facts of 
Latin grammar. Professor Hale has directed our 
attention to a matter of vital importance, and I 
believe that, were we to follow his advice, we 
should find many matters of present difficulty 
simplified and the whole attitude of our young 
people toward the language changed. 

The educated Roman used his language correctly 
because he had a true conception of the laws 
governing it — a conception that, through con- 
stant practice, had become an instinct, guiding 
him without conscious effort. And it is exactly 
this instinct, or linguistic sense of fitness that we 
should aim to develop, rather than to teach any 
cut and dried classification of laws arbitrarily 
made by some modern grammarian. A rule of 
grammar is valuable only as a guide to practice 
and, through practice, to a true conception of the 
law stated, and when the pupil has learned to 
express himself in accordance with this law, the 
mere statement of it has lost its value for him. 

The only element in our work at all analogous 
to the self expression of the Romaii boy or girl is 
found in the translation of English into Latin. 
The importance of this work can hardly be over- 
estimated, for it is not only the most natural and 
effective method of developing through expression 



the pupil's conception of the law he is using, but 
it aSords a wide opportunity for the development 
of personal judgment and independence of action. 

The traditional method of conducting prose 
composition, however, falls very far short of 
realizing its opportunities, and is open to serious 
criticism. A lesson has usually been assigned 
once a week. It is prepared outside of class with 
the aid of vocabulary, grammar, and parallel pas- 
sage and is then brought to class and corrected. 

In the first place the pupil has an opportunity 
for expressing himself too infrequently. The 
lessons learned from the mistakes of one recitation 
are quite forgotten before the next, and fail, there- 
fore, to work reform in the pupil's composition. 

Secondly, always having access to his vocabu- 
lary, grammar, and parallel passage, he never 
learns to depend on his own memory and individ- 
ual judgment. 

Third, the text-book, being prepared for a 
hypothetical class, often fails utterly to meet the 
difficulties of the class, or to arouse its interest 
or to develop its ability. 

I believe, therefore, that to be effective the 
prose composition should be a daily exercise in 
connection with the work of translation. In the 
second place the exercise for translation should be 
prepared with reference to the needs of the partic- 
ular class that is to use it, and should aim at a 
systematic development of their vocabulary and of 
their mastery of syntax. No two classes are at all 
equal in capacity, and it is fatal to interest and to 
the development of the individual to impose on 
one class an exercise prepared to meet the needs 
of another. Each class has a right to personal 
help of the most definite sort. This would seem 
to add a new burden to the instructor, but I have 
found that with a little direction the pupils them- 
selves soon learn to write illustrative sentences 
that not only are much more difficult than those 
in the average composition book, but have the 
advantage of containing the constructions with 
which they find particular difficulty. The fact 
that these sentences are their own also adds an 
element of personal interest that is quite stimulat- 
ing to effort in the work. In the third place, I 
believe that the preparation for the recitation in 
prose composition should be different from that 
so long and so commonly used. Before coming 
to recitation the pupil should familiarize himself 
with the vocabulary of the passage upon which 
the composition is based, and should study 
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the constructions to be used. Thus equipped he 
should be required to write in class a sentence 
which he has not before seen. In this way he 
learns independence of his grammar and vocabu- 
lary and discovers that he can think for himself 
and can depend on his own judgment. This 
work is practically sight translation in prose com- 
position. 

During the past four or five years, I have found 
the following plan helpful. In the review chapter 
for the day, I have the pupils underline for study 
new words and idioms of importance and assign 
certain constructions for special study. Three or 
four pupils are appointed to prepare illustrative 
sentences based on this review passage and con- 
taining the constructions assigned. At the begin- 
ning of the recitation these sentences are given to 
pupils who have not before seen them and are 
written upon the board. Meanwhile, the pupils 
at their seats write from dictation a number of 
sentences illustrating the constructions we are 
studying. These are corrected and discussed 
until the work at the board is finished. As only 
the Latin appears on the board, an opportunity is 
afforded for sight translation and someone who 
has not before seen the English sentence is asked 
to translate. The pupils make the corrections 
and everyone is encouraged to ask for the explana- 
tion of his difficulties. 

Before coming here today I had my pupils write 
papers for me in answer to the following question : 

"From what part of your work do you learn 
the most Latin grammar?" I read about 155 
papers, and with but thirteen exceptions, the 
pupils were emphatic in declaring their enjoyment 
and appreciation of Latin prose composition. 
What more conclusive evidence can I give that 
our young people themselves long to be freed 
from their bondage to vocabulary and grammar 
and to think and to act for themselves ? 



In the Departmental Conference in German, Dr. P. O. 
Kern, of the University, read the following paper on the 
sabject, " t)ber die Versuche einer ausgleichenden Regelung 
der Aussprache des Neuhochdeutschen." 

Of the business transacted during the session, two points 
deserve special mention: i) In deference to the wishes oi 
the teachers of the secondary schools the Department with- 
drew Von SybePs Erhebung Europa*s gegen Napoleon from 
the list required for second-year reading. Any one of 
Nichob* three selections, ICarl der Grosse nebst twei andem 
Bildem aus dem Mittelalter, by Freytag (Holt & Co.), was 



adopted in its stead. 2) The choice of the " Report of the 
Committee on Modem Languages " as subject for discus- 
sion at the conference for 1900. Copies of the same were 
distributed. 

The reading of the paper was followed by a spirited dis- 
cussion in German. 

Obgleich die Deutschen seit langem eine ge- 
meinsame Schriftsprache besitzen, fehlt ihnen ein 
einheitlich gesprochenes Deutsch. Wir sind oft 
nicht im Stande, das engere Vaterland des gebil- 
deten Schreibers aus seiner Sprache zu erkennen ; 
trate derselbe vor uns hin, wiirde seine Stammes- 
zugehSrigkeit aus den ersten Worten erhellen. 
Eine'ebenso bekannte Tatsache istes, dass die 
Schule die Schriftsprache von der letzten bis zur 
ersten Klasse lehrt ; fur die Aussprache existiert 
aber nicht einmal ein Schulbuch ; sie ist vogel- 
frei. Ja, das zu lernende Schriftdeutsch wird 
oft von den es Lehrenden an derselben Schule 
verschieden ausgesprochen. Die Nachteile eines 
solchen Zustandes liegen auf der Hand. Vielleicht 
mehr als irgend Jeraand empfindet der Lehrer 
des Deutschen im Auslande das Fehlen einer 
Norm. Das Verlangen nach einer einheitlichen 
Aussprache ist iiberhaupt nur die Consequenz 
einer einheitlichen Schriftsprache. Nur wcr sich 
gegen letztere, d. h. gegen eine vollzogene 
Tatsache verschliesst, kann sich gegen erstere 
wenden. Und welches konnten, von den Vor- 
ziigen zu schweigen, die nachteiligen Folgen der 
allgemeinen Schriiftsprache sein ? Sicherlich 
nicht eine Erdruckung der Individualitat der Dia- 
lekte, denn sie leben noch immer. Nicht eine 
Sprachverdrangung ist durch das Auftreten der 
Schriftsprache eingetreten, sondern ein Sprachen- 
dualismus. Ein einheitlich gesprochenes Deutsch 
ware dann das gleichmassige Sprechen einer 
zweiten Sprache, derjenigen der Gebildeten, neben 
der Volkssprache des Dialekts. Es handelt sich 
also um kein „entweder — oder," und man kann 
daher, trotz der tTberzeugung von der Notwen- 
digkeit einer allgemein geschriebenen und ge- 
sprochenen Sprache, wie jetzt im Interesse bes- 
seren Unterrichts in Deutschland versucht wird, 
die Dialekte sehr wohl mehr in die Unterklassen 
der Schulen Ziehen. Der Zweck deutschen Ele- 
mentaruntcrrichts in den Schulen besonders Nie- 
derdeutschlands muss sein, die einen Dialekt 
sprechepden Schiiler in das Neuhochdeutsch ein- 
zufiihren. Dies kann aber nur durch Ankniipfen 
an die ihnen bekannte Sprache geschehen. In 
richtiger Erkenntnis schimpfte der Dorfschul- 
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meister denn auch von jeher seine Jungen in der 
heimischen Sprechweise aus. Wie jener fiir seinen 
kleinen Kreis Kenntnis des Dialekts, haben diese 
fiir die weitern Lebenskreise solche der Allge- 
meinsprache notig. Der einzige Nachteil beider 
Sprecharten erwachst aus der Unbekanntschaft 
mit ihnen. 

Die einheitliche Sprache ist aber nicht voll- 
kommen, so lange sich ihre Einheit nur auf die 
Schrift bezieht. Ihre jetzige Aussprache ist eine 
Mischung. Einmal giebt roan den Buchstaben 
dialektischen Lautwert, was nur zu Verschieden- 
heit, aber nicht zu Unsinn, wie das damit ver- 
quickte Verfahren, fiihrt. Letzteres beruht auf 
der irrtiimlichen Voraussetzung, dass die deutsche 
Schreibweise phonetisch sei, und man einfach 
sprechen miisse wie geschrieben wird. In der 
sich so ergebenden Verwirrung weiss Nieraand 
mehr, woran er ist. Sie fuhrt zu einer Verwil- 
derung der Form, das formale Sprachgefiihl geht 
immer mehr zuriick, Abhiilfe ist dringend ge- 
boten. 

Wenn nun eine gleiche Aussprache aller Gebil- 
deten einer Nation erwiinscht ist, ist sie aber 
moglich ? In den andern civilisierten Landern 
scheint sie nicht zu existieren. Man konnte zu 
glauben geneigt sein, dass, wenn irgend ein Land, 
Frankreich mit seiner Akademie sie habe, und ich 
citiere daher Professor Tobler aus Herrigs Archiv, 
Vol. ICG, p. 217. Eine Kritik eines phonetischen 
Worterbuches der franzosischen Sprache schliesst 
derselbe da folgendermassen : „ Wertvoller ist die 
"Obersicht der hauptsachlichsten Abweichungen im 
Aussprechen, die man bei denen wahmimmt, die 
richtig franzosisch zu sprechen gewillt sind und 
glauben. Wer es nicht schon wusste, kann hier- 
aus lernen, wie weit man auch in Frankreich, ja 
selbst in Paris, davon entfernt ist, die Landes- 
sprache, die man von mundartlicher Beeinflussung 
frei zu halten glaubt, iibereinstimmend zu 
sprechen." 

Was aber noch nicht erreicht ist, ist deshalb zu 
thun nicht un moglich. Als die Frage der Aus- 
sprache zuerst dem allgemeinen deutschen 
Sprachvereine vorgelegt wurde, fielen Ausserun- 
gen wie : „ Der Danziger wird nie so sprechen 
wie der Strassburger," oder: „Mit dem besten 
Willen konnte ich meine Aussprache nicht 
andern." AUein die Danziger und die Strassbur- 
ger wie die Aussprachen aller Gebildeten nahern 
sich einander schon jetzt, sie streben schon lange 
unbewusst demselben Ziele zu : Ablegung der* 



landschaftlichen Eigentumlichkeiten. Der Baier 
magzum Baiem bairisches Hochdeutsch sprechen, 
wie er bairisches Oberdeutsch mit ihm spricht ; 
spricht er mit dem Norddeutschen Hochdeutsch, 
so kommt er ihm naturgemass entgegen und 
schleift, so viel er kann, specifisch Bairisches ab 
wie jener specifisch Norddeutches. Wer je Ge- 
bildete der russischen Ostseeprovinzen oder 
Kinder gebildeter, auf fremdem Sprachgebiete 
lebender Deutschen geh6rt hat, kurz gesprochenes 
Schriftddeutsch, dem kein Dialekt zur Seite stand, 
wird nicht an die UnmSglichkeit dialektfreier 
Aussprache glauben. 

Die Formulierung einer alldeutschen Muster- 
aussprache bedeutet somit nicht ein Vorschreiben 
neuer Ausspracheregeln, sondern ist nur eine in- 
telligente Leitung, Regelung und Beschleunigung 
einer schon vorhandenen natiirlichen Sprach- 
bewegung. 

Den ersten Anstoss zu einer praktischen Lo- 
sung gab Professor Erbe mit seinen 4 mal 6 Satzen 
als Grundlage fur eine Verstandigung uber die 
Aussprache des Deutschen nebst 6 mittel- oder 
siiddeutschen Redeweisen, die zu dulden sein 
durften, in Passy's MaUre phonitique^ Paris, Sep- 
tember 1896. Er stellt nicht gleich eine Muster- 
aussprache des Deutschen mit alien Einzelheiten 
auf, zeigt aber, auf welchem Wege die Einigung 
zu erreichen ist, indem er zunachst diejenigen 
Punkte zusammenstellt, die er schon jetzt der 
Schule als bindende Vorschriften empfehlen zu 
konnen glaubt. Das sind seine 4X6 Satze. 
Der allgemeine deutsche Sprachverein nahm im 
folgenden Jahre die Aussprache in das Programm 
seiner Zeitschrift auf. Dadurch wurde die Dis- 
cussion vor das richtige Publikum gebracht ; die 
einzelnen Zweigvereine kSnnen iiber die Erbe- 
schen Satze in 190 verschiedenen Orten des deut- 
schen Sprachgebiets abstimmen. Die erzielten 
Resultate konnen von dem Gesammtvorstand 
redigiert, vervielfaltigt und verbreitet werden. 
Dadurch ist ein solider Kern zu weiterer An- 
krystallisation gewonnen. Von Jahrzu Jahr wer- 
den sich dann die festen Punkte mehren ; die 
Arbeit wird festgesetzt, bis man sich Schritt fur 
Schritt iiber alle strittigen Punkte geeinigt hat. 

Aus Erbe's Einleitung hebe ich hervor : „ Grund- 
lage einheitlicher Aussprache muss die Schrift- 
sprache bleiben." „Die Verwilderung der deutschen 
Aussprache greift seuchenartig um sich." „ Es ist 
die aller hochste Zeit, dass die Schule sich endlich 
ihrer Pflicht gegeniiber der miindlichen Dar 
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stellung der Muttersprache bewusst werde." „ Ob- 
wohl eine Einigung jetzt noch nicht moglich, ist 
eioe Zusammenfassung selbst der Punkte, die in 
der Aussprache verschieden, neben denen der 
tJbereinstimmung von Wichtigkeit." Professor 
Vietor aus Marburg und Pfarrer Spiescr, Vorstand 
des Vereins fur vereinfachte Rechtschreibung, er- 
kennen die ersten vierundzwanzig von Erbe's 
Punkten als feststehend an. Eine Besprechung 
der Arbeit liefert Th. Gartner in der Zeitschrift 
fUr den deutschen Unterrichty 1897, pp. 274 ff. 

Im Folgenden sollen unerwahnt bleiben Satze, 
die als selbstverst^ndlich iiberall angenommen 
werden mussen, wie : 

I, 4 : Man unterscheide zwischcn i und C, e und 
Oy ei und eu^ etc. 

I, 5 : Langes ist geschlossen, 
denn Nichtunterscheiden zwischen gerundeten 
und einfachen Vokalen ist nur dialektisch, langes 
offenes wie im Franzosischen or (Gold) nur 
schwAbisch. 

A. VOKALE. 

1. DasN^eln derselben, auch vor den Nasalen, 
ist tadelnswert. 

Nach Vietor kommen Nasalvokale in deutschen 
W6rtern nur in mittel- und siiddeutschen Dialek- 
ten vor. Gartner halt sie aus seiner Sprache 
(dem Oestreichischen) fur schwer ausrottbar. 
Durch die ganze Rede ziehen sie sich oft im 
Predigertone : Vater^ Heiliger Geist, 

2. Vor Doppelkonsonanz ist kurzer Vokal vor- 
zuziehen, ausser wenn die Lange bistorisch be- 
grundet ist oder eine erdriickende Mehrheit fiir 
sich hat. 

Letztere Bestimmung hat bisher nur theoreti- 
schen Wert, fur ihre Verwendung fehlt noch die 
n5tige Statistik. Professor Vietor hat Fragebogen 
ausgeschickt ; bis diese gesammelt und bearbeitet, 
mussen viele der uns hier beschaftigenden Fragen 
unbeantwortet bleiben. Beispiele werden sein : 
Obstf Frobsiy Vdgt, denn sie werden trotz mhd. 
Kurze fast allgemein lang gesprochen. 

Erbe's Beispiele sind : Bart, mhd. ahd. bart ; 
Hirde, mhd. herte, ahd. herta; aber : Garten, mhd. 
garte, ahd. garto; Most, mhd. ahd. most. 

Die Dehnung ist allerdings in geschlossener 
Sylbe und vor Doppelkonsonanz im Mhd. nicht 
die Regel. Wo sich xlenn heute Lange findet, ist 
sie die Ausnahme, miisste aber dann dem Laien 
auseinandergesetzt werden, was nicht grade ein- 
fach i^t. Werfen wir aus Erbe's Beispielen Most 



als regelrecht heraus, so kdnnen wir sagen, dass 
sich kurzer Vokal im Allgemeinen vor r behaup- 
tet, z. B. arg, bergen, herbe, scharf, Vor r+Dentai 
aber werden namentlich a und e, seltener andere 
Vokale, oft gedehnt, obgleich die Dehnung nicht 
allgemein anerkannt ist : Art, Bart, tart, Schdrte 
neben Scharte, Schwarte neben Schwdrte, Erde 
neben Erde etc. Freilich kurz: hart, Garten, 
Karte, warten, Ferse, Gerte, Herz, Schert, Kirsche 
etc. Paul in Paul and Braune's Beitrdgen, IX, 119, 
sucht das Schwanken durch die Annahme zu er- 
.klaren, dass lautgesetzlich der lange Vokal nur in 
den flektierten Formen eingetreten sei. Ur- 
spriinglich habe es hart — hdrte, zart — zdrte ge- 
heissen, und dann sei durch Ausgleich bald der 
lange, bald der kurze Vokal zur Geltung gekom- 
men. Willmanns, Deutsche Grammatik, Lautlehre, 
§ 247, wendet sich gegen diese Erklarung, indem 
er sich auf Ableitungen stiitzt wie : drztlich neben 
Arzt, fertig — Fdhrt, geb&rtig — Geburt. Von den 
obengenannten WSrtern giebt Siebs, BUhnenaus- 
sprache :* Art, Bdrt, zdrt, Schwdrte, Arzt, Erde, 
Hirde, Geburt mit langem Vokal ; mit kurzem : 
Garten, hart, Karte, Scharte, warten, arg, scharf, 
bergen, herbe, Ferse, Gerte, Herz, Scherz. 

3. In biegbaren Woftem (mit Ausnahme der 
starken und unregelmassigen Zeitw5rter) behalte 
der Vokal der Stammsylbe in alien Biegungs- 
formen dieselbe Dauer.* 

Man spreche Tag (nicht Tag wie im Nord- 
deutschen) wegen Tdges, Tdge, Tdgen; sdgst 
(nicht sagst wie im Siiddeutschen) wegen sage, 
sdgen, etc. 

Wie die Beispiele zeigen, soil die haufigst vor- 



* Einen andem Weg als Professor Erbe zur Losung der 
uns beschaftigenden Frage schlagt, wie schon der Titel an- 
deutet, die von Professor Siebs in Greifswatd herausgegebene 
Deutsche Biihnenaussprache (Berlin, Koln, Leipzig : Verlag 
von Albert Ahn, 1898) ein. Das Buch enthalt die Ergeb- 
nisse der zwischen Vertretem der deutschen Biihnen und 
germanistischer Wissenschaft im Apnl 1898 geflogenen Be- 
ratungen. £s geht von dem aut der 44. Versammlung 
deutscher Philologen und Schulmanner zu Dresden gutge- 
heissenen Satze aus, dass die im emsten Drama iibliche 
Biihnenaussprache als Norm fiir die deutsche Aussprache 
gelte. Diese Aussprache ist aber nicht im ganzen deutschen 
Spracbgebiete vollig dieselbe noch, vom wissenschaftlichen 
Standpunkte betrachtet, in jeder Beziehung zu billigen. Zur 
Erzielung einer einheitlichen Aussprache des Deutschen 
miissen daher die Unterschiede zwischen den Biihnen des 
ober-, mittel- und niederdeutschen Sprachgebiets ausgegli- 
chen und die Unterschiede in der Aussprache der einzelnen 
Laute, die erst willkiirlich, durch cine Lesung der Schreibung, 
geschaffen sind, als unwissenschaftlich beseiligt werden. 

• Ebenso Siebs, Buhnenaussprache^ 20, VIII. 
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kommende Quantitat durchgefiihrt werden. 
Keine lange Nebenformen haben in der Sprache 
der Gebildeten : Stadt, Schmied, grab. Sie sind 
vereinzclte Ausnahmen und wiirden sich leicht 
der Mehrbeit anschliessen. 

B. Verschlusslaute. 

I- ^i ^9 i sind im An- und Inlaut strcng von 
p, /, k zu unterscheiden ; stimmhafte Aussprache 
der ersteren ist anzustreben. 

Stellt man sich auf den Majoritatsstandpunkt, 
so ist dies fiir die Aussprache hier heikel. Denn 
in Slid- und Mitteldeutschland gilt fiir die stimm- 
hafte Media die stimmlose Media, besser schwache 
Tenuis oder stimmlose Lenis genannt. Sie unter- 
scheidet sich von den daselbst naturlich auch 
ohne Stimmton gesprochenen p, /, k nur durch 
geringeren Atemdruck. Von wie vielen Deut- 
schen anlautende stimmhafte Media gesprochen 
wird, ist noch festzustellen. 

2. g im Anlaut soil nicht wie / lauten, noch 
wie ch. Auch im Inlaut ist es nicht mit ch zu ver- 
wechseln. 

Also : Garten t nicht : Jarten, Charten, Eigen 
nicht = eichen, Fluge nicht = Fluche. 

Bis zur Aussprache des inlautenden g als Ver- 
schlusslaut geht er also nicht. 

3. // darf nicht wie / gesprochen werden. 
Die deutsche Affrikata // ist ein labiodentaler 

Explosivlaut + Spirans. Hier haben wir so recht 
ein Beispiel fiir den Einfluss von Schreibung auf 
Aussprache : wer //nicht nur spirantisch sprechen 
will, spricht gewohnlich, dem Auge folgend, 

4. /2, mpf^ nz sind nicht wie /x, w/, ns zu 
sprechen. 

Man untersheide: Faitz — Falls, SUmpfe — 
Symphonies ganz — Gans, 

C. Reibelaute. 

1. Sp, St im Anlaute spreche man mit erweich- 
tem s. 

Uber diese Lautverbindungen spricht Dr. 
August Grabow, Schulrat in Bromberg, in den Mit- 
teilungen des deutschen Sprachvereins, VI, 21-33, 
rezensiert von Gartner in der Zeitschrift fUr den 
deutschen Unterricht, 1896, pp. 587 ff. Letzterer 
wendet sich zwar gegen Grabow's Beweisfiihrung, 
nimmt aber dessen Resultate an. Schp, scht wer- 
den von 42 Millionen im deutschen Reiche, dazu 
von alien Schweizem und Oestreichern, d. h. von 
weitern 12 Millionen gesprochen. Dies ist be- 



sonders lehrreich fur Hannoveraner und solche 
Amerikaner, denen deren Deutsch als Richt- 
schnur dient. In der Aussprache schp, scht sind 
auch alle Buhnen einig,' und die nordwest- 
deutsche Aussprache ist auch von diesem Stand- 
punkte aus als mundartliche Eigenart anzusehen. 

2. h werde nur im Anlaute und im Inlaute vor 
betontem Vokale (die Biihnenaussprache in deut- 
licherer Fassung : nur vor vollstimmigem Vokale) 
ausgesprochen. 

Mit h : Henney oho, Oheitn, Uhu, 

In alien anderen Fallen ist das h der Schreibung 
als nicht vorhanden zu betrachten 1 

Ohne A.* Ruhe, Ehe, Weh^, sehen, da das h hier 
erst spat und irrtiimlich eingefuhrt ist. Mhd. 
ruowe, ahd. ruowa, mhd. /, ewe, ahd. twa, mhd. 
ahd. wi ; in Mitteldeutschland sprach man sin^ 
in Oberdeutschland sprach und schrieb man 
seheny dann wurde das oberdcutsche Schriftbild 
von Mitteldeutschland angenommen zu einer Zeit, 
wo h bloss noch als Dehnungszeichen empfunden 
ward. 

D. Liquide. 

I. Das auslautende n der Vorworter und das 
vor / und // stehende n diirfe nicht dem folgen- 
den Konsonanten angeglichen werden. 



Also : anbefehlen, 
ankommen, 

Vernun/t, 



mit n, nicht 



( ambe/ehlen, 

Iangkomment 
ff^mf, 
Vernum{p)fL 



2. Stammhaftes ng laute in deutschen W6rtem 
wie velares n. Ng ist ein einheitlicher Laut, keine 
Lautverbindung. 

Man spreche a) lang, Idnger wie im englischen 
long, singer, aber b) ungern, An-geld, 

b) ist zweifellos richtig. Bei a) will Grabow 
a. a. O. unterschieden haben: -C) ng ^= ngk voi 
Auslaut ; sprich Dingk, langk (longus), jungk, 
2) ng ^ blosses velares n, wenn darauf ein Flexions 
— e folgt oder doch erganzt werden kann, z. B. 
Dinge, lange, lang (diu), das Adverb streng, der 
Konjunktiv gieng*. Die Biihnenaussprache, § XVI, 
wendet sich gegen Grabow's i) : auslautendes ng 
diirfe nicht mit k = Schluss gesprochen werden. 

3. r ist als Zungenspitzen-r zu sprechen. 
Also weder als Zapfen-r, noch spirantisch noch 
vokalisch. 

Dieselbe Forderung stellt 6\t Biihnenaussprache^ 



' Siebs, Biihnenaussprache, § XXI. 
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§ XII. Ob mit Erfolg, ist bei der weiten Verbrei- 
tung des uvularen r mehr als zweifelhaft. Es ist 
durchaus nicht auf die grdsseren StAdte beschr&nkt, 
sondem herrscht auch in Dialekten. 

Die letzten 6 Satze sind 6 mittel- oder sud- 

DEUTSCHE ReDEWEISEN, DIE NACH ErBE ZU 
DULDEN SEIN DURFTEN. 

I. In- und auslautendes g ist als Verschlusslaut 
ZU sprechen. 

Vergleiche dazu : Grabow, „ Die mustergultige 
Aussprache des ^" in den Mitteilungen des Deut- 
schen Sfrachvereins, VI, 137-164; Th. Gartner 
a. a. O. und die BUhnenaussprache^ pp. 60 ff., 
§ XXVIII. Letztere giebt fiir die Aussprache 
des g folgende Regeln : 

1. Stimmhafter Verschlusslaut isfiirj^im Syl- 
benanlaut zu sprechen. 

2. Erscheint g im Sylbenauslaut nach langem 
Vokal oder vor Konsonant nach langem Vokal 
oder nach kurzem Vokal + ''> A so ist ein schwach 
eingesetztes aber stark abgesetztes und gehauchtes 
k ZU sprechen. Dies erreicht man, indem man 
den Vokal (oder r, I) decrescendo spricht, ihn 
langsam verklingen lasst and dann erst das k ein- 
setzt. Wie unterscheiden sich demnach Worter 
wie Spuk und trug in der Aussprache ? Bei 
ersterem ist Einsatz und Absatz stark, bei letz- 
terem der Einsatz schwach und der Absatz stark. 

3. Fiir die Endung ig gelten besondere Regeln : 
a) vor Vokal wird dasselbe nach i) als stimm- 
hafter Verschlusslaut gesprochen. 

^) im Sylbenschluss und vor Konsonant ist es 
spirantisch, ausgenommen vor der Endung lich, 

2. Die aus den mhd. einfachen Vokalen /, u^ 
iu entstandenen nhd. Diphthonge «, au^ eu, die 
in der Schriftsprache mit den aus den mhd. 
Diphthongen «*, ou, ou entwickelten zusammen- 
fielen, werden von den meisten Mundarten noch 
heute auseinandergehalten. 

Mhd. drt, nhd. drei ; mhd. zwei, nhd. zwei. 
Mhd. ruchwerc, nhd. Rauchwerk ; mhd. rouch^ 
nhd. Rauch, Mhd. hiute, nhd. heute; mhd. 
bourne^ nhd. Bdume. 

Erbe will diesen Unterschied auch in der 
Schriftsprache durch grosser e Offenheit oder Ge- 
schlossenheit des ersten Tells des Diphthongs ge- 
wahrt wissen. 

3. Innerhalb der Worter und zwischen eng ver- 
bundenen Wortern findet unbeschrankte Bindung 
statt : Verein, erinnern, Tag und Nacht, 



Die BUhnenaussprache p. 70 warnt vor dem 
Oberziehen zwischen verschiedenen Wortern. Be- 
rechtigt sei ein solches nur bei Apostrophierung^ 
z. B. ich grab* es aus, aber : ins Grab / es legen. 



The Departmental Conference in Mathematics 
was attended by fifty representatives from thirty 
different schools, 

The topic considered was " The Heuristic 
Method of Teaching Geometry." Two invited 
speakers presented papers setting forth the reasons 
for and against the general adoption of this 
method of teaching geometry. 

The paper by Mr. L. D. Harvey, State Super- 
intendent of Public Instruction of Wisconsin, in 
favor of heuristic teaching, was in substance as 
follows : 

The leading purpose in teaching geometry in the second- 
ary schools may be summed up in the one word, discipline. 
This discipline comes through training for power and skill 
in three directions : first, in the exeicise of the imagination; 
second, in determining and establishing in logical order 
the essential relations in the process of reasoning to a defi- 
nite conclusion ; third, in stating in order, correctly, concisely,, 
and elegantly the steps and conclusions in a process of rea- 
soning. If the discipline resulting from the training in these 
three lines is not sufficient to justify the teaching of geom- 
etry in the secondary schools, then I believe there is no ade- 
quate justification for giving it a place in those schools. 

Three distinct modes of teaching geometry may be em- 
ployed ; a combination of two or all of these modes may 
also be employed. 

First A text-book containing formal and complete 
demonstrations of the geometrical propositions may be 
placed in the hands of the pupil, and'he be required to learn 
the propositions, so mastering them as to understand the 
reasoning employed by the author. 

Second. The proposition to be demonstrated may be 
given to the pupil, and the pupil, having mastered the fun- 
damental truths which must be employed in the demonstra- 
tion, may be required to work out the demonstration for 
himself. 

Third. There may be placed before the pupil a set of gen- 
eral conditions, and he required, by a process of discovery in 
establishing relations among these conditions, to reach a 
general conclusion which may be formulated as a geometri- 
cal proposition. The first of these modes of procedure is 
the one perhaps most commonly employed. The second, or 
the heuristic method, is one employed as the chief mode 6f 
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procedure by an increasing number of teachers each year. 
The third is the process by which geometrical science has 
been developed, and is employed in the secondary schools 
in connection with one of the other modes only. 

Modem text-books which give the (demonstrations of 
propositions require a considerable amount of original work 
in connection with the mastery of the demonstrations given 
in the text The learning of a demonstration has a certain 
value for the learner. He comes to know the logical order 
and form of a rigid geometrical demonstration. When an 
existing relation has been showu in the demonstration, he 
may come to see its truth, not only in the particular instance, 
but its generality as well. I say he may see this. Whether 
he does or not will depend upon the quality of the teaching. 
He gains certain power of concentration of attention in his 
effort to master the demonstration given. The demands 
made upon him for reasoning are of the lightest. He is 
learning the form of reasoning given by the author, and may 
see the truth of that reasoning. The reasoning is done for 
him. The strongest demand that can be made upon him is 
that he shall recognize its correctness. Whenever he is com- 
pelled to take up the original work which may accompany 
the demonstrated propositions in more or less close relation, 
he is then required not to recognize relations stated by the 
author, but to determine them for himself, and to state them 
in proper order and form. The increasing demands for 
original work shown in the later text-books, which still 
adhere to the plan of giving formal demonstrations, is a 
recognition of the fact that to secure the highest results 
the pupil must learn to reason^ rather than to learn reasons^ 
The one is training in reasoning, the other is training in 
memorizing and verifying another's reasons. The one 
brings increasing power in original work, the other gives 
but little such power. 

When the pupil is ready to begin the work of formal 
demonstration of geometrical propositions, if we are to secure 
the best results, he should be trained from the outset to dis- 
cover the relations which must be established in order to 
reach the final conclusion. The sooner he is compelled 
to depend upon his own resources, and to free himself 
from slavery to the formal demonstrations of the text, 
the sooner will be developed the power called for in the 
first and second purposes stated above. He needs at the 
very outset of his work in formal demonstration of proposi- 
tions, to use the text for the purpose of mastering the order 
and form of a rigid geometrical demonstration, but for no 
other purpose. In order to realize the third purpose stated 
above, he must be trained to put his reasoning into as good 
form, and to arrange it in as logical an order, as is shown 
in the text. At the outset the most of the work should be 
done during the recitation period and under the eye and 
direction of the teacher. It is rare that the pupil is trained 
by the teacher in the proper mode of procedure. 



Before the pupil is at all prepared to begin the work of 
formal demonstration, he should have a course of training 
for the purpose of mastering the fundamental maxims, defi- 
nitions, and truths which he will employ in the work of 
demonstration. A course of work in geometrical drawing, 
constructive in nature, should be given to acquaint him with 
the use of the protractor, dividers, and ruler, and to fix in 
his mind the truths which he will subsequently have to 
employ, and also the propositions which later on he will be 
required to demonstrate. If the different propositions relat- 
ing to lines, angles, triangles, and quadrilaterals are, at this 
stage, shown experimentally to be true in given instances 
by actual measurement and construction, and are thoroughly 
fixed in the mind, no demands are made upon the student 
when he comes to the matter of demonstration, other than 
that he employ the knowledge already gained in the process 
of demonstration. His mind is left entirely free to carry on 
the reasoning process. He is not hampered because at a 
critical point in this process of reasoning he fails to remem- 
ber the fundamental truth which is needed for the next step. 

In order to employ the heuristic method satisfactorily, the 
teacher must not only have a thorough mastery of the sub- 
ject-matter, but he must know well the nature of the pupil's 
mind, the rational order of procedure in the mental process 
to be employed, the points of difficulty in the pupil's prog- 
ress with the demonstration. He must bear in mind that 
he may so question and suggest as to leave the pupil little 
to do ; in other words, that he is supplying the place of the 
formal demonstration given in the text-book. The highest 
art of the teacher is shown here in giving only those sugges- 
tions and asking only those questions which are absolutely 
essential to enable the pupil to make progress for himself. 
Each step in the solution is reaching a conclusion. At the 
outset, if the pupil be asked if he can go from his present 
stage of knowledge to the first conclusion, something definite 
is set for him to do. The relations by which the conclusion 
is to be reached are not given him, he is to discover those. 
In a little time, fewer of these intermediate conclusions will 
need to be presented by the teacher, the pupil will employ 
the third mode set forth above for himself. Starting with 
known conditions, he will discover new relations and* 
formulate a conclusion new to him, and thus, step by step, 
he will reach the final conclusion formulated in the 
proposition. 

Experience has shown that an ordinary class of high- 
school students employing the heuristic method, may master 
the work ordinarily done in plane and solid geometry in 
one year. It has also shown that this method is one which 
brings the pupil to the highest degree of satisfaction in his 
work, which gives to him the greatest mental growth in the 
directions indicated in the purposes stated above. It gives 
the pupils confidence in their own ability to work out a 
demonstration for a new proposition without aid from 
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teacher or text. It enables them to face an examination or 
test without worry or cramming. It has demonstrated that 
students who, up to the time of beginning this work in 
geometry, have shown the greatest weakness in mathematics 
are by this process stimulated to a phase of intellectual 
activity not hitherto reached, and that such students, 
unpromising at the outset, have, before the end of the year, 
shown a power of independent reasoning equal to the best 
in the class. That power has manifested itself in subsequent 
work, both in a review of the principles of arithmetic, and 
in higher algebra, and in power to master these subjects 
with the greatest ease. Experience has also demonstrated 
that pupils in the eighth grade may be taught by this method 
most satisfactorily. For several years I have seen this work 
carried on for a half year in the eighth grade, the first ten 
weeks being given to the work preparatory to the formal 
demonstration, chiefly in geometrical drawing and concrete 
constructive work. The second ten weeks the pupils were 
set to the work of demonstrating the propositions, the truth 
of which had previously been shown in special cases by 
experiment and measurement After a few days' work with 
the text giving formal demonstrations for the purpose before 
stated, of fixing the form and order of a geometrical demon- 
stration, the books were taken away from the pupils, and 
subsequent work was done without any other aid than that 
afforded by the teacher, and was done chiefly during the 
recitation period. These pupils developed a power and 
facility in demonstration which would be somewhat surpris- 
ing to those who have not seen or tested it. Their subse- 
quent work in the high school in this subject gave evidence 
of the high value of this eighth-grade study of the subject. 
It may be said that the ordinary teacher cannot do this work 
successfully. I have tested the power of teachers in this 
direction, having this work done by the regular grade 
teacher, having it done by student teachers whose only 
experience has been in primary work, and by others who 
had had no experience in teaching except a small amount of 
practice work in the normal school. In every case the work 
was successful The work was, of course, outlined for these 
teachers. The method to be pursued was discussed with 
them, and the work was done under supervision, as other 
work should be done. 

If the purposes stated at the beginning are correct, it must 
be evident that the heuristic method is the one which must 
be productive of the best results, other things being equal. 
The truth of this proposition seems to be clear from a 
pedagogical standpoint. It is equally clear to me from the 
standpoint both of personal experience and observation. A 
poor teacher who has no ambition to be anything but a poor 
teacher, will not do well with this method, nor with any 
other. With a text-book giving demonstrations to be 
memorized, the pupils will learn something, but they will 
learn it chiefly in spite of the teacher. The value of what 



they learn is small, and not commensurate with the time put 
upon the subject. If the class be too large, no good work 
can be done, either by the heuristic method, or by any other 
method. The teacher who carefully, patiently, and persist- 
ently seeks to employ this method will succeed. Success 
comes nowhere in teaching without care, patience, and 
persistence. 

The paper by Mr. Henry L. Coar, Instructor 
in Mathematics in the University of Illinois, giv- 
ing the practical objections to the heuristic teach- 
ing of geometry was as follows : 

When we come to examine carefully the heuristic method 
of teaching geometry, we have two sides of the question to 
consider, the theoretical and the practical side. There is 
little doubt but that whatever a student finds out for him- 
self will become his mental property much sooner than any- 
thing that has simply been told him. From this point of 
view, then, it would seem as if the heuristic method in 
geometry would be the panacea for all mathematical ills, 
for the method can be extended to any branch|of mathe- 
matics. But a careful examination of the actual conditions 
that confront us will cause us to modify the above statement 
materially. In view of these conditions I believe that, at 
least for the present, the use of a text-book, containing 
clear-cut proofs, will prove of greater advantage in teaching 
geometry and be more productive of results than the 
heuristic method, though I do not say that the present 
method is an ideal one. The conditions that confront us in 
the schools are not of such a nature that any sweeping 
change in methods will bring about better results in mathe- 
matical teaching. On the contrary, we can hope for these 
better results only as a consequence of changing conditions. 
I shall, therefore, point out the practical difficulties which 
oppose the general introduction of the heuristic method of 
teaching geometry, though I shall also indicate that the 
method has a place in the teaching of geometry, as well as 
of mathematics in general. 

Referring to the well-known example from Plato's 
" Meno," we see one danger that lurks in the employment 
of the heuristic method. In this example Socrates frames 
his questions in such a way that the answer is put into the 
mouth of the slave. The reasoning throughout is that of 
Socrates and not of the slave, and we can feel certain that the 
slave did not learn much geometry. I am very certain that 
a general introduction of the method would lead exactly to 
such results, the teacher would give the reasoning in an 
indirect way, and the student would himself do compara- 
tively little work. I have in mind a little work on the 
method in question, in which 65 pages are devoted to 
illustrations from actual class-work, and in this the questions 
put into the mouth of the teacher in many cases imply the 
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answers directly. Many teachers undoubtedly are able to 
avoid this pitfall, but a much larger number would just as 
certainly fall into it 

This brings me to one of the most important objections to 
any general introduction of the method. It is to be found 
in the answer to the question : "Are our teachers of mathe- 
matics equipped to use the method ? ** In order to teach 
geometry as it should be taught, more is necessary than the 
knowledge of the formal proofs of a certain set of theorems. 
The spirit of the subject should be mastered and its relations 
to other subjects should be known. The teacher should 
have a very clear insight into the four or five principles 
upon which the proofs of probably nine tenths of the 
theorems of geometry rest. He should be able to resolve 
the proof into its final elements, so that he can tell that this 
proof depends ultimately upon proving the equality of cer- 
tain lines or angles, and that one upon the similarity of cer- 
tain figures, etc. This power of anal3rsis is an absolute 
essential to the teacher of mathematics and it should be his 
aim to teach underlying principles rather than a mass of 
proofs and theorems. In order to do this he must have a 
broad view of his subject ; he should be familiar with the 
more modem subjects, as for example the properties of the 
complete square and a harmonic ratio, and so on. To 
accomplish this, his preparation should have embraced as an 
absolute essential a good course on analytic geometry, while 
some knowledge of the Calculus and the history of mathe- 
matics would be a desideratum. 

Undoubtedly many of our teachers in the larger and bet- 
ter schools have had such training, but in our smaller schools 
this is seldom the case. While due attention is paid to a 
candidate's knowledge of English, the sciences, etc., the 
authorities are too prone to believe that anyone who has 
studied geometry or algebra at all can teach these branches. 
And so it happens that the various branches of mathe- 
matics are divided up among the teachers of other subjects, 
or if there is a special teacher of mathematics, it is someone 
who can be obtained at a small salary. Such teachers can 
have but little insight into the subject, but they can teach a 
book after a fashion and instill into the students a certain 
routine knowledge of the subject Should they, however, 
attempt to use the heuristic method, they would make a dis- 
mal failure. 

A second question to consider is that of time. In order 
that the method should prove a success, the pupil must not 
only study out his proofs, but he must actually work them 
out in writing. This is necessary for several reasons. In 
the first place, we must remember that he either has no text- 
book at all, or, if he has one, it is to contain no proofs. In 
order, then, to fix the subject-matter he must elaborate his 
own text. This will involve a very large amount of writing. 
For, after the proof has thus been worked out, it must be 
corrected and, probably, rewritten. This is necessary if we 



are not to court the danger that the students fall into careless 
habits of expression. It would thus seem as if the student 
would be obliged, under these conditions, to give more than 
its due share of time to the subject of geometry. On the 
other hand, all this written work will have to be corrected 
by the teacher, and, where there are large classes, this is a 
physical impossibility. It is, therefore, out of the question 
to use the method in large classes, or in case the teacher has 
several classes in geometry. Only small classes can be thus 
handled, and then there is danger of overcrowding the stu- 
dents with work. 

There is also danger that students who are not conscien- 
tious go to other books for the proofs. In this case they 
would not only receive little benefit, but positive harm would 
be done them. 

One very strong objection to the method is that, under the 
present conditions, it cannot do what its advocates claim for 
it. To be sure, it might eliminate memorizing in one sense 
of the word, but the bane of mathematical teaching is not to 
be found so much in memorizing as in the routine character 
of the work done. This is true for all subjects, from arith- 
metic up. Give a student something he can do by some cut 
and dried method, or by some formula, and he is happy. 
But ask him to get behind the formula at the living truth it 
embodies, and to show how the problem in question is re- 
lated to that truth, and he is dumfounded. This kind of 
work is found very frequently in the work in trigonometry 
and analytical geometry in our colleges and technical 
schools, and is characteristic of the work done in algebra in 
the secondary schools. But it affects the geometry just as 
much. Take the various text-books on the subject, and we 
will find that those written along heuristic lines sin in this 
respect just as much as others. Some are merely a collec- 
tion of theorems, without any hints or suggestions, and these 
are harmless and also valueless. Others contain sugges- 
tions and hints, but in nearly every case these suggestions 
are strictly perfunctory and routine in character, and would 
lead to a routine knowledge of geometry. 

It seems, therefore, that, under present conditions, the 
method is not capable of general practical application. An 
ideal teacher, having a small class in geometry, would prob- 
ably make a success of it ; but this is a combination not 
often met Every teacher of mathematics, however, should 
be ready to use the method as occasion demands. When 
and where to do so is a question which cannot be laid down 
by rule. A teacher must know this intuitively, and so one 
will use it to a less extent and another to a greater, accord- 
ing to the individuality of each and the exigencies of the 
case. As an example, a large number of the concepts and 
theorems of plane geometry can be generalized to space, 
and whenever this is done it should be by the heuristic 
method. Such an application might hasten the day when 
we no longer are expected to teach so much plane geometry 
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and 80 much solid geometry, but when we shall teach our 
boys and girls some true geometry. The intuitional geom- 
etry, or form-study, of the grades should of course be taught 
by the heuristic method. Here we are, namely, not dealing 
with formal geometry, but aim to develop in the children 
the geometrical intuition or imagination by means of the 
concrete object. 

Following the papers was an animated discus- 
sion for nearly an hour, participated in by W. A. 
Clark, University of Chicago ; C. L. Herron, Chi- 
cago Manual Training School; Mrs. Frances 
Temple, South Division High School; E. E. 
Hill, Hyde Park High School; Stephen A. 
Emery, Lewis Institute ; J. H. Boyd, University 
of Chicago; J. M. Elliott, North Division High 
School ; Julia Bulkley, University of Chicago ; 
H. L. Coar, University of Illinois ; Superintend- 
ent L. D. Harvey, H. E. Slaught, chairman of the 
conference, and others. 

There was testimony presented as to the suc- 
cessful results of heuristic teaching, and ^so dif- 
ficulties arising out of practical experience. Great 
interest was shown in the statements of Superin- 
tendent Harvey concerning his marked success in 
using this method. Also much useful discussion 
was aroused by Mr. Coar's reference to routine 
work in teaching geometry or algebra or any 
other subject in mathematics. In fact, so great 
importance was attached to this phase of the 
question that the conference voted to make it 
the topic for the next annual conference. 



PEP0RT8 OF ACTIONS OF UNIVERSITY RULING BODIES, 

FOR NOVEMBER 1899, 

1. The Board of the University Press : 

Meeting of November i8. — H. C. Biddle and 
W. E. Garrison given permission to publish their 
Doctorate Theses elsewhere than at the Univer- 
sity Press under the usual restrictions. 

2. The Board of Student Organizations, Publications 
and Exhibitions: 

Meeting of November /8. — i) Committee's re- 
port on Oratorical Association received and placed 



on file. 2) Election of W. J. Schmall as editor 
of University Weekly approved. 3) Committee 
on "public appearances'' of students directed to 
prepare and present to the board a plan and rules 
for the management and conduct of ''public 
appearances "of students. 

3. The Board of University Affiliations: 
Meeting of November to. — [See p. 215.] 

4. The Board of Libraries, Laboratories, and Mu- 
seums : 

Meeting of November 25. — i) Following report 
of committee on classes meeting in library rooms 
adopted : 

The committee recommends i) That the Dean be 
requested to arrange the time schedule with a view to remov- 
ing classes as far as possible from the Libraries of the 
Departments of History and Political Economy. 2) That 
the Department of Geology be requested to present to the 
Library Board a plan which will remove classes from the 
Libraries in the building. 

2) Following report of committee on grouping 
of departmental libraries adopted and recom- 
mended to proper authorities : 

1. That for want of space it will be impossible to re- 
group the Libraries of Group 2 (Political Economy, Political 
Science, History, and Sociology). 

2. That the committee recommends that : a) Libraries of 
Group 3 (Romance, German, English) be grouped and the 
Libraries moved as per original report, b) Directions to 
that effect shall be sent to the proper authorities, so that the 
changes can be made during the Christmas recess, c) The 
Trustees be asked to provide help as soon as possible for 
reclassifying and arranging books in this group, d) The 
President be urged to consult the Heads of these Depart- 
ments and appoint a Library Adviser at once, so that the 
transfer may be arranged before the opening of the quarter. 

The committee also presented the foUowing query: 
Should not the Classical Group be organized under the rules 
of the board with a single Adviser, catalogue, etc. ? 

3) Report of Committee on Binding of books 
was adopted in following form : 

The committee recommends: i) That the duty of pre- 
paring the original orders for binding be assigned to the 
General Library instead of to the departments, as now. 
Suggestions for binding may originate either with the depart- 
ment or with the General Library. It shall be the duty of 
the General Library to prepare such orders for all unbound 
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books and completed volumes o! periodicals, as well as for 
all other books needing re-binding. 2) That these orders 
be approved by the head of the department for which the 
binding is to be done, or by the Library Adviser acting 
on the authorization of the head of the department. 3) 
That the binding orders be made on library cards, one 
card for each title, after the form hereto attached. This 
form to take the place of the order sheets hitherto em- 
ployed. 4) That the cost of binding be charged to the book 
fund of the department which orders the binding, as at 
present. 5) That the substance of the above action, when 
approved by this board, be printed in the University 
Record, together with an abridged form of the accompany- 
ing statement ' concerning materials, styles of binding, etc. , 
and be sent to the heads of departments and to Library 
Advisers for their information. 

4) Committee on a list of publications of inter- 
est to more than one department and the pur- 
chase of the same by the University, reported as 
follows : 

The committee submits two lists. The shorter list repre- 
senting publications most urgently needed, and the longer 
list representing publications desired by several depart- 
ments, and additional to the first list. 

The committee urges the early purchase of both lists of 
publications, especially in view of the fact that with the 
rapid establishment of libraries in this country the publica- 
tions in question are becoming scarce and dear. 

The committee recommends also that fifty dollars be 
added to the annual appropriation of the General Library to 
cover cost of subscription to these periodicals in the future. 

The report was adopted, and in accordance 
with its recommendation the following action was 
taken ; That the board recommend to the Board 
of Trustees the appropriation of a sum sufficient 
to purchase the smaller list, with the understand- 
ing that this sum shall not be deducted from the 
present appropriation. 

6. The Board of Physical Culture and Athletics : 

Meeting of November 4, — i) Committee on 
overcrowding in women's gymnasium reported. 

Meeting of November 4, — i) Price of tickets for 
Thanksgiving Day football game regulated. 2) 
On and after January i, 1900, no unclassified stu- 



' This will be printed in a later number of the University 
Record. 



dent is permitted to represent the University in 
any athletic contest during the first quarter of his 
residence. 

Meeting of November /j. — i) The football team 
is given permission to play this year after Thanks- 
giving. 

Meeting of November 25. — i ) Ratification of a 
contract, signed by the authorities of the Univer- 
sity of Wisconsin, for athletic games with the 
University of Wisconsin under specified condi- 
tions. 

6. The Faculty of the Junior Colleges : 

Meeting of November 4. — i) Committee on 
Curriculum reported on action of Faculty of Og- 
den School of Science " that drawing should be 
recognized as an entrance subject on its own 
basis " as follows : 

Resolved^ That, inasmuch as so important a matter as this 
cannot be decided off hand, it is desirable that more specific 
information upon certain points be secured and submitted, 
e, g,, a) the number of hours required for an entrance unit 
should be suggested ; 6) the kind of drawing, i. e., mechani- 
cal, freehand, decorative, etc. should be more definitely 
specified ; c) the possibility of adopting fairly definite stand- 
ards of attainment and applying examination tests should be 
considered and reported upon. 

The report was adopted and forwarded to the 
Faculty of the Ogden School. 2) The following 
students were admitted with advanced standing: 
J. H. Anderson, Charlotte Barton, P. Davis, H. 
E. Fleming, Elma H. Greger, J. T. Haller, Sarah 
J. Harper, P. G. W. Keller, E. W. Kohlsaat, Flor- 
ence D. Miller, C. 1. Neptune, C. L. Paden, A.L. 
Patch, W. G. Sackett, Georgiania L. Starr, Nellie 
Williams. 3) The recommendation of the Com- 
mittee on Certificates that the absences of a stu- 
dent who has been out of residence for nine 
months be outlawed was adopted. 4) The Dean 
was requested to gain further information con- 
cerning the petition of the Junior College Council 
for a Board of Appeal. 

7. The Facaltj of the Senior Colleges : 

Meeting of November 25. — i) Committee on 
Curriculum presented the following report : 
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There is at present a strong tendency in the best medical 
schools to confine the instruction of the first two years largely 
to courses in pure science. 

Such courses may properly be accepted for credit towards 
the Bachelor's degree. 

In view of these considerations, as soon as Rush Medica 1 
College shall provide instruction in pure science, which in 
amount and kind shall be approved by this Faculty, it is 
recommended that ' 

a) Senior College students in the Colleges of Arts and 
Literature, who have completed nine Majors of Senior 
College work, including the required courses, be allowed to 
present as the nine remaining Majors the first year's work in 
medicine, to be taken in the University or in Rush Medical 
College, or jointly in the two institutions. 

b) Senior College students in the College of Science, who 
have completed twelve Majors of Senior College work, 
including the required courses, and who have sufficient prep- 
aration, by virtue of having taken at the University the equiv- 
alent of the first year's work in medicine, be permitted to 
present as the six remaining Majors the second year's work 
in medicine, to be taken in the University, or in Rush Medi- 
cal College, or jointly in the two institutions. 

It is further recommended that for the years 1 899- 190 1 
Senior College students in the Colleges of Arts, Literature, 
and Science, who have completed nine Majors of Senior 
College work be allowed to present as the remaining nine 
Majors the first two years' work in medicine, taken in Rush 
Medical College. 

It is understood that no requirement of the University 
from candidates for the Bachelor's degree (e, g., that three 
quarters o| residence at the University) will be affected by 
any of these regulations. 

2) The following amendment was adopted : 

That clause {d) be made effective a/ present in the cases 
of those students (to be named), who had secured assurances 
from the deans of Rush Medical College or from our own 
deans, that they would obtain the S. B. and M. D. degrees 
in six years. 

The amended report was adopted. 3) The 
following motion was adopted and referred to 
the Faculty of the Junior Colleges : 

That the Faculty of the Senior Colleges recommend to 
the Faculty of the Junior Colleges that students in the 
College of Science who wish to take the pre-medical course 
be allowed to substitute Physics or Chemistry for the two 
Majors of required Geology. 

4) The following students were admitted wjth 
advanced standing: F. B. Carson, L. Rebecca^ 



Corwin, Alice J. Harrigan, G. N. Libby, Lura 
M. Love, M. Schloss, A. V. Snell, A. H. Suther- 
land. 

8. The Facalty of the Ogden (Graduate) School of 
Science : 

Meeting of November 18, — i ) Subjects for the 
consideration of the Faculty in joint session with 
the Graduate Faculty of Arts and Literature 
presented, and committees appointed to prepare 
reports for the joint session. 

2) Communication from Faculty of Junior Col- 
leges (see above 6, i) received, and reply made 
that "the details of the introduction of a non- 
scientific subject as an entrance subject do not 
come within the jurisdi9tion of this Faculty." 

9. The Facalty of the Graduate Schools of Arts and 
Literature : 

Meeting of November 25. — i) The following 
persons were admitted as candidates for higher 
degrees : {a) for the degree of S. M., James D. 
Bradwell, Henry R. Corbett ; {b) for the degree of 
Ph.D., W. F. Tibbetts, John J. Meyer. 2) Past 
work of Ella F. Young accepted as an equivalent 
for the Bachelor's degree. 3) Meetings in joint 
session with Faculty of Ogden School for con- 
sideration of certain special subjects approved. 

10. The University Council : 

Meeting of November 25. — i) Petition of 
Junior College Council for a holiday on Decem- 
ber 1 refused, the Dean being requested to make 
full explanation of the grounds. 2) A plan for 
changes in the time of public exercises, etc., was 
recommended to the Board of Trustees. 3) In 
response to a communication of the Congregation 
concerning the registration system the following 
action was taken : 

1. That registration for two quarters in advance be made 
optional for Unclassified, Senior College, and Graduate 
students. 

2. That registration for elective courses in the second 
quarter may be changed by Junior College students without 
fee on the approval of the Dean. 
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11. The University Senate: 

Meeting of November i8. — i) Action on the 
basis of which a committee was appointed to 
formulate alternatives for the Latin of the S. B. 
course in the Junior Colleges reconsidered. 2) 
The Faculty of the Ogden (Graduate) School 
requested to express its opinion on questions 
relating to the subject of the Latin of the S. B. 
course, which the Senate should submit to it. 3) 
A committee appointed to receive and formulate 
such questions for transmission to the Faculty of 
the Ogden School with this request. 

12. The Universitj Congregation : 

For the report of the meeting of November 17, 
see the University Record of November 24. 

13. The Board of Trustees : 

Meeting of November 7. — i) The action of 
the Board of the Theological Union appoint- 
ing Professor Shailer Mathews Junior Dean of 
the Divinity School from July i, 1899, was ap- 
proved and ratified. 2) F. B. Jewett was ap- 
pointed to a Laboratory Assistantship in Physics 
for the current year. 3) H. O. Murfee was ap- 
pointed to a Research Assistantship in Physics 
for the current year. 4) Dr. Adolph Bernhard 
was appointed to an Assistantship in Chemistry 
to succeed H. N. McCoy, resigned. 5) S. C. 
Reese was appointed to a Volunteer Research As- 
sistantship at the Observatory for the Autumn 
and Winter Quarters. 6) W. K. Clemens was 
appointed to an Assistantship in the Classical 
Library for the year beginning October i, 1899. 
7) Dr. Irving Hardesty was appointed to an As- 
sistantship in the Department of Neurology. 8) 
It was voted that each library advisor who repre- 
sents a library made up of three or four groups 
be appointed ex officio a member of the Board of 
Libraries, Laboratories, and Museums, and that 
the wording of the statutes be changed accord- 
ingly. 

Meeting of November 21, — i) The President 
presented the resignation of A. W. Stratton, 
Associate in Sanskrit, and it was accepted to take 



effect December i, 1899, Mr. Stratton having be- 
come Registrar of the Punjab University, Lahore, 
India, and President of its Oriental College. 2) 
Associate Professor S. W. Stratton, on the recom- 
mendation of the President, was given permission 
to accept a government position at Washington, 
in the Department of Weights and Measures ; it 
being understood that his duties in such appoint- 
ment shall not interfere with his work in the 
University. 

THE ALUMNI, 

NOTES AMD COMMUMtCATtOMS. 
NOTICES. 

In the next monthly issue of the Record will 
appear the article on "The Student Paper in 
the Old University," by Frank A. Helmer, '78, 
president of the association. 

ALUUMI CLUB RAUY. 

On Thursday evening, November 23, a rally, 
under the auspices of the Chicago Alumni Club, 
was held at Rosalie Hall, in honor of the very 
successful football team of '99. An invitation 
was extended to all the men in the University, as 
well as to the Alumni. It was the most success- 
ful and enthusiastic meeting of the student body 
in the history of the University. Speeches were 
made by President Harper, Dr. T. W. Goodspeed, 
Professor Small, Assistant Professor Vincent, 
Associate Professor Stagg, Coaches Gale and 
Herschberger, and each member of the team. 
Mr. Capron, of Providence, Rhode Island, U. S. 
Representative for that district, spoke for the 
Brown team and his alma mater. The Univer- 
sity Band and the University Glee Club furnished 
the music. William Scott Bond, '97, president 
of the Chicago Alumni Club, presided. The 
striking evidence of a rapidly growing college 
spirit was a source of pleasure to every alumnus. 

THE INDIANAPOU8 UNIVERSITY OF CHtCAQO CLUB. 

Through the efforts of John I^amay, '95, and 
others, a strong University of Chicago Club has 
been formed in Indianapolis, including alumni 
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and non-graduates of the University. The fol- 
lowing is the report of the secretary of the club : 
" The Indianapolis University of Chicago Club, 
held its first annual meeting and banquet at the 
Denison Hotel, Saturday evening, November 25. 
Fifty members and seventeen guests were present. 
Professor Harry Pratt Judson was the guest of 
honor. Edward S. Ames, Ph.D., '95, professor in 
the University of Indianapolis, was toast-master. 
The speakers of the evening were Miss Charity 
Dye, on " The Summer School ; " Henry A. 
Palmer, on "The Undergraduate ; "John Lamay, 
'95, on "The Alumni;" and Professor Judson, 
on "The University." In the business meeting 
a constitution and by-laws were adopted, and the 
following officers elected: President, Professor 
E. W. Abbott, of the University of Indianapolis ; 
Vice President, Miss Emma Donnan ; Secretary, 
John Lamay, '95 ; Treasurer, Henry A. Palmer ; 
Executive Committee: Professor J. D. Forrest, 
Miss Lydia Brown ; Membership Committee : 
Miss Beatrice Foy, Miss Charity Dye. The club 
at present numbers fifty-three members, and the 
beginning promises growth, enthusiasm, and 
efficiency. 

KBSOMAL IfiUB. 

Vladyslaus Zarzembski, '97, is a translator in 
the War Department at Washington, D. C. 

Florence Rachael Jones, '99, has accepted a 
position as tutor in an American family in La 
California Las Rosas, Argentine Republic, South 
\merica. 

The following is taken from the Jeffersonian of 
Stanton College, Washington, Miss. : 

^ Miss Torrance, the classical teacher, is an A.B. of the 
Chicago University, and is with Stanton College for her first 
session. She is possessed of the highest qualifications, and 
has had six years' experience as teacher. Stanton's aim is 
to place her classical department foremost among the young 
women's colleges of the South. With Miss Torrance at the 
head of the work the aim will surely be realized. 

Miss Catharine Torrance took her degree in '98. 

In the list which appeared in the University 

Record of November 10, giving the names of 



alumni who are officers of instruction in the Uni- 
versity, the name of Charles W. Seidenadel, Ph.D., 
'97, was accidentally omitted. 

Rev. John Hulshart, '96, of Farmingdale, N. J., 
has accepted a position under the Baptist Home 
Mission Society as instructor of Theology in 
Bishop College, Marshall, Texas. 

Edwin G. Cooley, '95, Principal of Lyons 
Township High School, has been elected to the 
principalship of the Chicago Normal School, 
the position formerly held by Colonel Parker. 

A brief note in the Standard of last week 
announced the death of Thomas W. Hyde, '61, a 
shipbuilder of Bath, Maine. Mr. Hyde was one 
of the two graduates from the first class of the 
old University, Mr. Charles Scammon, deceased, 
being the other. Mr. Hyde expected to be here 
at the last convocation to receive the reCnacted 
degree of the new University, but was prevented 
by illness. For the first time in the history of 
the University the degree was reCnacted without 
the presence of the candidate. The death of Mr. 
Hyde leaves no representative of the oldest class 
in the association. 

F. W. Smedley, B.S., '98, and Dr. D. P. MacMil- 
lan, Ph.D., '99, of the newly created Child-Study 
Department of the Chicago Public Schools, both 
received their training for this work under the 
care of the Department of Philosophy and Peda- 
gogy at the University. 



OFFICIAL NOTICES. 
REQmRATIOM, 

Registration for the Winter and Spring 
Quarters will begin as follows : 

[Registration for the Spring Quarter is op- 
tional for the Unclassified, Senior College, and 
Graduate Students.] 

Divinity Students, in the Office of the Dean of 
the Divinity School, Room 15, Haskell Museum. 

Dean Hulbert, Friday, December 8, and Tues- 
day, Wednesday, Thursday, Friday, December 12, 
13, 14, and 15, 11:00-12:00. 
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Dean Mathews, Friday, December 8, and Tues- 
day, Wednesday, Thursday, and Friday, Decem- 
ber 12, 13, 14, and 15, 12:00-1:00. 

Graduate Students, in the Oflfice of the Deans 
of the Graduate Schools, Room 14, Haskell Mu- 
seum. 

Dean Judson, Friday, December 8, 10:30- 
12:00 and 2:00-4:00; Monday, December 11, 
10:00-12:00 and 2:00-4:00. 

Dean Salisbury, Friday, December 8, 1 1 : 00- 
1 2 : 30, and on the remaining days of registration 
II : 30-12: 30. 

Senior College Students in the Office of the 
Dean of the Senior Colleges, Room 13, Haskell 
Museum, Monday, December 11, 10:00-12:00, 
and I : 30-3 : 30 ; Tuesday, December 12, 10 : 00- 
1 1': 00 and i : 30-4 : 30. 

Junior College Students in room A6, Cobb Hall, 
Tuesday, December 12, 9 : 30-12 : 30 and 3 :oo- 
4 : 00 ; Wednesday, December 13, 9 : 30-12 : 30 
and 3 : 00-5 : 00. 

Unclassified Students, in the offices of the 
Deans of Unclassified Students, Cobb Hall, 
Thursday, December 14, 9 : 30-11 : 00. 

All women students will register with Dean 
Talbot for Physical Culture, in Cobb Hall, A9, 
Wednesday, December 13, 12 :oo-i :oo; Thurs- 
day, December 14, Room A6, Cobb Hall, 9 : 00- 
I : 00 and 2 : 00-4 : 00. 

Friday, December 15, Room A6, Cobb Hall, 
9 : oo-i I : 00, 1 2 : oo-i : 00, and 2 : 00-4 : 00. 



QUARTERLY EXAMINATIONS, 

The examinations at the close of the Autumn 
Quarter will be held on Wednesday, Thursday, 
and Friday, December 20, 21, and 22. Exami- 
nations for morning classes will be held on three 
successive mornings; for afternoon classes on 
three successive afternoons, as follows : 
8:30 Exercises, Wedn., Dec. 20, 8:30-1 1:30 a.m. 



9:30 




Thurs. 




21, 


8:30-1 1 :30 A.M. 


1 1 :oo 




Fri. 




22, 


8:30-1 1 :30 A.M. 


12:00 




Wedn. 




20, 


2:00- 5:00 P.M. 


2:00 




Thurs. 




21, 


2:00- 5:00 P.M. 


3:00 




Fri. 




22, 


2:00- 5:00 P.M. 



F/NAL EXAMINATIONS FOR HIGHER DEGREES. 
AUTUMN QUARTER 1890, 

Final Examinations for the degree of Ph.D. 
will be held as follows : 

Henry Martyn HerrIck. Friday, December 23, 2 :oo 
P.M., Room 23, Haskell Subjects: I, New Testament; II, Old 
Testament and Sociology. Thesis: "The Kingdom of 
God in Patristic Literature." Committee: Professors 
Burton, Mathews, W. R. Harper, Small, Hirsch, Goodspeed, 
and Henderson ; Associate Professors Price and R. F. Har- 
per; Assistant Professor Vincent; Doctors Votaw and Wil- 
lett, and all other members of the departments immediately 
concerned. 

Hermann Benjamin Almstedt. Friday, December 15, 
3:00 P.M., C 10 d. Subjects : I, German ; II, English Lan- 
guage. Thesis : *' Das mittelniederdeutsche LaiendoctrinaL*' 
Committee : Associate Professor Cutting, Professor Manly, 
Dr. Pietsch, and all other members of the departments imme- 
diately concerned. 

Forrest Ray Moulton. Friday, December 15, 2:00 p.m. 
Room 35, Ryerson Laboratory. Subjects: I, Astronomy; 
II, Mathematics. Thesis; A Particular Class of Periodic 
Solutions of the Problem of Three Bodies." Committee : 
Professors G. £. Hale, £. H. Moore, Michelson, and all other 
members of the departments immediately concerned. 

Final Examinations for the Degree of D.B. 
will be held as follows : 

Errbtt Gates. Wednesday, December 6, 4:00 p.m.. Room 
36, Haskell. Subjects : I, Church History ; II, New TesU- 
ment. Thesis : " The Contest for Religious Liberty in Mass- 
achusetts." Committee; Professors Hulbert, Johnson, 
Moncrief, Burton, and Mathews, and all other instructors in 
the departments immediately concerned. 

Friend T. Dye. Thursday, December 7, 4:00 p.m., Room 
36, Haskell. SubjecU : I. Church History ; II, New Testa- 
ment Thesis: "Religious Liberty in the Netherlands.*' 
Committee : Professors Hulbert, Johnson, Moncrief, Burton, 
. and Mathews, and all other instructors in the departments 
immediately concerned. 

Julian Emmet Yates. Wednesday, December 13, 4:00 
P.M., Room 36, Haskell. Subjects : I, Church History ; II* 
Homiletics. Thesis : " The Inductive Methods of Leonardo 
da Vinci." Committee : Professors Hulbert, Johnson^ Mon> 
crief, Anderson, and Foster, and all other instructors in the 
departments immediately concerned. 

Richard Beauchamp Marshall. Thursday, Decem. 
ber 14, 4:00 p.m., Room 36, Haskell. Subjects: I, Church 
History; II, Homiletics. Thesis: "The Philosophy of His- 
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tory as Developed by Angnstine." Committee : Professors 
H albert, Johnson, Moncrief, Anderson, and Foster, and all 
other instructors in the departments immediately concerned* 

Frank Leonard Anderson. Wednesday, December 
14, at 4:00 P.M., in Room 28, Haskell. Principal sub- 
ject, New Testament ; secondary subject, Theology. Thesis : 
" The Fatherhood of God." Committee : Professors Burton, 
Mathews, Northrup, Foster, and Dr. Votaw, and all other 
instructors in the departments immediately concerned. 



THE FACULTIES. 
Professor John M. Coulter, who is spending his 
vacation at The Savoy, Washington, D. C, will 
shortly publish Plant Structures, a book for sec- 
ondary schools and colleges, this following his 
other recent publication, entitled Plant Relations. 
Professor Coulter has just completed Synopsis of 
Mexican and Central American Umbelliferae, now 
in the hands of the government printer. He 
expects a revision of North American Umbelliferae, 
a large volume, to be published by the Smith- 
sonian Institution. Before he returns to the uni- 
vertity in April, Professor Coulter expects to 
publish Special Morphology of the Seed Plants, a 
university text-book upon which he has been work- 
ing for a number of years. 



Professor T. C. Chamberlin, of the Department 
of Geology, has published recently in The Jour- 
nal of Geology "An attempt to Frame a Working 
Hypothesis of the Cause of Glacial Periods on an 
Atmospheric Basis, Part I." Professor Chamberlin 
has just been appointed a member of the Com- 
mittee of One Hundred selected by the Civic 
Federation to study the educational system of 
Chicago. 

Professor F. F. Abbott's recently published 
articles include "The Chronology of Cicero's Cor- 
respondence During the Year 59 B. C," The 
American Journal of Philology, Volume 19, 
pages 389-405 ; " Petronius : A Study in Ancient 
Realism," The Sewanee Review, October 1899, 
pages 435-443- 



Professor John Dewey is the president of the 
American Psychological Association for the sea- 
son of 1 899-1 900. For the same period he has 
also been chosen president of the Northwestern 
Branch of the Johns Hopkins University Alumni. 



Associate Professor Ira M. Price is conducting 
a class of about forty, including students and 
instructors of the Morgan Park Academy, who 
are engaged in a study of the kingdom of Israel, 
from the books of Samuel, Kings, Chronicles, and 
contemporaneous literature. Mr. Price has just 
undertaken the duties of consulting editor of the 
Jewish Encyclopedia, edited by Dr. Isidore Singer, 
which is to be published in a series of twelve 
volumes. Mr. Price addressed the Ministers' Con- 
ference of the State of Michigan, at Kalamazoo, 
October 30 and 31, on "Amos" and "Nahum." 
He also addressed the Young Men's Club of the 
Fourth Presbyterian Church of Chicago, Decem- 
ber I, illustrating his lecture with the stereopticon, 
on " Discoveries in the Orient During this Cen- 
tury." 

Dr. Oscar L. Triggs gave two lectures in Cin- 
cinnati, Ohio, November 24 and 25, on "The In- 
dustrial Arts," and "Browning's Contribution to 
Literature." 

Dr. Charles J. Chamberlain is the editor of the 
Department of Current Botanical Literature in 
the Journal of Applied Microscopy. In this depart- 
ment he reviews books and important articles 
bearing on histology, cytology, and the more 
minute morphology of plants. He recently con- 
tributed to this journal an article on "Methods 
in Plant Histology. X." 



RBOENT RBVIEW8. 



Among the books reviewed recently by mem- 
bers of the faculty are : 

Artesian Wells of Georgia, Georgia Geological 
Society, by T. C. Chamberlin. 

Teaching Botanist, Ganong, by C. R. Barnes. 
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Plant Relations, John M. Coulter, by C. R. 
Barnes. 

Statistical Methods in Biology, C. B. Davenport, 
by C. R. Barnes. 

Primer of Forestry, Pinchott, by C. R. Barnes. 

History of Bohemian Literature, Lutzow, by 
Oscar L. Triggs. 

Plain Talk in Psalm and Parable, Crosby, by 
Oscar L. Triggs. 

The Life of Henry A, Wise, of Virginia, John 
S. Wise, by Francis W. Shepardson. 

The End of an Era, John S. Wise, by Francis 
W. Shepardson. 

Morphology and Histology of Plants, Rusby and 
Jeliffe, by C. J. Chamberlain. 



Moulds, Mildews, and Mushrooms, L. M. Un- 
derwood, by C. J. Chamberlain. 

Fixirung, Farbung, und Bau des Protoplasmas, 
by C. J. Chamberlain. 



CURRENT EVENTS. 

Professor F. M. Warren, of Adelbert College, 
Cleveland, Ohio, gave two lectures at the Uni- 
versity this week. On Thursday, December 7, 
Professor Warren spoke upon "The Literary 
Influence of J. J. Rousseau;" and on Friday, 
December 8, his subject was "The Influence of 
Shakespeare on French Drama." 



The Tlilrty-fifit Goovocatioa ol Zbt XkXiiVtxM^ 
Of CbicadO will be held in SHtdefrnker Hall^ oq Tuead&y 
A f ternoon^ Jamiaiy ■econd^ beginning at thfee o^clock> Tlie 
Convocation Addren will be given by Artiitsr Twining 
Hadky, LL.D., tiie President of Yale UnivefeItT* 
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THE CALENDAR. 
OeOEMBER 9-16. 



Friday, Deoeuber 8. 

Chapel- Assembly : The Divinity School. Chapel, 
Cobb Lecture Hall, 10:30 a.m. 

Registration of Students in Residence for the 
Winter and Spring Quarters begins. 

Physics Club meets in Room 32, Ryerson Phys- 
ical Laboratory, at 4: 00 p.m. 

Papers: "The Mechanics of Canal and Cathode 
Rays," by Fritz Reichmann ; " The Solidification of 
Hydrogen," by N. F. Smith; "The Dispersion of 
Cathode Rays by Magnetic Force," by J. O. Hamilton. 

Public Lecture : Chapel, Cobb Hall, at 4:00 p.m. 
Professor F. M. Warren, of Adelbert College, 
Western Reserve University, on " The Influence 
of Shakespeare on French Drama." 

Sunday, Deoember 10. 

Vesper Service is held in Kent Theater at 
4:00 P.M. 

Professor Barnes will make the address. 

Monday, December 11. 

Chapel- Assembly : The Junior Colleges. Chapel, 
Cobb Lecture Hall, 10:30 a.m. 

Illustrated Public Lecture in Congregation 
Hall, Haskell Museum, at 8:00 p.m, by Dr. 
Henry Rand Hatfield on ''Shipbuilding in 
America." 

Registration for the Winter and Spring Quar- 
ters. 

Tuesday, Deoember 12. 

Chapel- Assembly : The Senior Colleges. Chapel, 

Cobb Lecture Hall, 10:30 a.m. 
Botanical Club meets in Room 23, Botanical 

Laboratory, at 5:00 p.m. 

Professor C. R. Barnes will review Corren's book on 
the Propagation of Mosses. Mr. B. E. Livingston 
wiU review a paper by H. T. Brown on the Fixation 
of Carbon by Plants. 

Sociology Club meets in Congregation Hall, 
Haskell Museum, at 8:00 p.m. 

Mr. Charles J. Bushnell will present a paper on " The 
Period of Adolescence : a Study in the Development 
of Social Interests between the Ages of 12 and 25." 
(Illustrated.) 

Registration for the Winter and Spring Quar- 
ters. 

Wednesday, Deoember 18. 

Division Lectures : The Ufper Seniors^ Congre- 
gation Hall, Haskell, at 10: 30 a.m.; the Lewer 



Seniors, the Lecture Room, Cobb Hall ; the 
Upper Juniors, Room 16, Kent. 
Zoological Club meets in Room 24, Zodlogical 
Laboratory, at 4:00 p.m. 

Mr. M. F. Guyer will read a paper on " Spermato- 
genesis in Hybrid Pigeons." 

Registration for the Winter and Spring Quar- 
ters. 

Thursday, December 14. 

Chapel- Assembly: The Graduate Schools. Chapel, 
Cobb Lecture Hall, 10:30 a.m. 

President Henry Wade Rogers, of Northwestern 
University, will make the address, on the subject : 
" Acquisition and GoTemment of Territories." 

Young Women's Christian Association meets 
in Haskell Museum, Association Hall, at 10:30 

A.M. 

Mathematical Club meets in Room 35, Ryerson 
Phjrsical Laboratory, at 4:00 p.m. 

Mr. McDonald i " On the System of a binary cubic 

and quadratic with an application." 

Note : ** An arithmetical proof that there is an infinity 

of primes of the form ax + i," by Assistant Professor 

Yotmg. 

Registration for the Winter and Spring Quar- 
ters. 

History Club meets at Professor Terry's house, 
5535 Monroe av., at 8:00 p.m. 

Friday, December 16. 

Chapel Assembly : The Divinity School. Chapel, 
Cobb Lecture Hall, 10: 30 a.m. 

Registration for the Winter and Spring Quar- 
ters. 

The Senior Finals are held in Kent Theater at 
8:00 P.M. 

The Senior College Reception is held at the 
President's House, from 9:00-11:00 p.m. 

Saturday, December 16. 

Meetings of University Ruling Bodies in Haskell 
Oriental Museum : 

The Administrative Board of the University 
Press, 8:30 a.m. 

The Administrative Board of Student Or- 
ganizations, Publications, and Exhibi- 
tions, 10:00 A.M. 

The Faculty of the Ogden (Graduate) School 
OF Science, 10:00 a.m. 

The Faculty of the Divinity School, ii : 30 
a.m. 
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Bew an6 Important IReports on 
{Practical Educational XTopics^^ 

PUBLISHBD UlTDBR TH£ AUSPICSS OF TH£ FATIOFAL BDUCATIOFAL 
ASSOCIATION Aim SOLD BT THB VHIVBRSITT OF CHICAGO PRBSS 



THE series of special reports dealing with questions of the highest importance in the 
field of education, as arranged under the auspices of the National Educational 
Association, are now for the first time made available. The University of Chicago 
Press has arranged to supply these reports at minimum cost, and orders are invited. In 
view of the large and increasing demand and the limited supply at hand, it will be desir- 
able to send in orders, especially for quantities, at an early date. 

each; Physical Geography. Chemittfy. Botany, Zool- 
ogy. Phyucs. and a report on Science in the Grades. 



THB REPORT OF THB COMMITTEB OF 
TWBLVB ON RURAL SCHOOLS 

Prices: Single oopiet, poctpaid, as cents; ten or mofe copies, 
sprepnk),! " 



, at 17 cents per copy ; fifty or more copies 
by freignt st purchaser's expense, per copy, 15 cents. 

This committee was appointed by the National 
Council at the Denver meeting in 1895, and the 
report was made at the Milwaukee meeting in 1897. 
It is a TOluminous and well-arranged report, aind 
comprises the report by the full committee ; special 
reports by each of three sub-committees on Rural 
Sdiool Maintenance, Rural School Superrision, 
Rural School Supply of Teachers, and Rural School 
Instrucdon and Discipline. It also includes a valu- 
able appendix of nineteen special reports, promi- 
nent among which may be mentioned: Some 
Sociological Factors in Rural Schools; Permanent 
Sdiool Funds ; The California System ; The County. 
Township, and District Systems; Transportation of 
Pupils; Enrichment of Rural School Courses; 
The Farm as the Center of Interest; lists of Books 
for Rural Schools; Extension Work in Rural 
Schools, etc. 

While large edltiont of this report have been dis- 
txttatad . the demand is still at great at f6r any 
report ox the Attociation yet pabUsned. 

THB REPORT OF THB COMMITTBB ON COL- 
LBOB BNTRANCB RBQUIRBMBHTS 
Prices : Single copies, postpaid, 95 cents ; ten or more copies, 
express prepaid, at 17 cents per copy ; fifty or more copies 
by freight at purchaser's expense, per copy, 25 cents. 
This committee was appointed by the Departments 
of Secondary and Higher Education at the Denver 
meeting in 1895, and the report was made at the 
Los Angeles meeting in 1899, it being supplementary 
to the Report of the Committee of Ten , made in 1893. 
In addition to the main report, in which the com- 
mittee was assisted by a large number of eminent 
educators as consulting members, the volume in- 
cludes special reports of great value, viz. : Report 
of the Committee of Twelve of the American Philo- 
logical Association on Courses of Latin and Greek 
in Secondary Schools; Report of the Committee of 
Twelve of the Modem Language Association of 
America on Courses of German and French in 
Secondary Schools; Report of the Committee of 
Seven of the American Historical Association on 
Courses of Historical Study in Secondary Schools; 
Report of the Committee of the Chicago Section of 
the American Mathematical Society. Several valu- 
able reports on Science in Secondary Scliools on 



RBPORT OP THB COMMITTBB ON NORMAL 
SCHOOLS 

Prices: Single copies, postpaid, 15 centt; ten or mote 
copies, express prqiaid, at laH centt per copy ; one 
hundred or more copies by freight at purchaser's ex- 
pense* at 10 centt per copy. 

This committee was appointed by the Department 
of Normal Sdioob at the Denver meethig in 1895, 
and tiie report was made to tiie National Council 
at the Los Angeles meeting in 1899. 

The report consists of a series of carefully pre- 
pared special papers by individual members of the 
committee, which were submitted to the entire com- 
mittee for modification, and subsequently were 
adopted as published, vis.: The Function of the 
Normal School; Training Schooto— A series ol 
twenty-nine tiieses on various phases of training- 
school woric, with a discussion of each; Geograpn- 
ical and Historical Variations in Normal Sduiols— 
toudiing u>irit and aims; General Questions of 
Normal School Administration; Control and Main- 
tenance of Normal Schoob, with statistical tables. 

The Appendix includes tiie following special re- 
ports: Professor Rein's Pracdoe School at Jena; 
General View of Normal School Work; A T>^cal 
English Trainhtf School; A Discussion of Continu- 
ous Sessions in Normal Sdiools, 

RBPORT OP THB COMMITTBB ON THB SB- 
LATI0N8 OP PUBLIC LIBRARIB8 TO PUBLIC 
SCHOOLS 

Prices: Single copies, postpaid, i< centt; tea or more 
copies, express piepMd, at ia« osntt per copy : om 
hundred or more copies by frdght at purdiasar s ex- 
pense, at 10 centt per copy. 
This committee was appointed bv the National 
Council at the Washington meethig in 1898, and die 
report was made to die National Council, Lot 
Angeles meeting, in 1899. 

Tlie report comprises fifteen special reports by 
members of the committee and eminent specialists 
on a variety of topics touching the various relations 
of Libraries to Public Schools, as : Reading Lists. 
with several lists for the different grades; Libraries 
in Normal Sdiools; Libraries in Rural Schoob; 
Improvements in Library Management: Cataloging 
Small Libraries; Aids and Guides to Library Work; 
The Librarian's Spirit and Method; Reports on 
Methods of Typical Libraries; Sdiool-Room Libra- 
ries, etc 
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OUR PRICES 
SEEM STRANGE 

"SUITS, $15,00 TO 50.00," 



$15.00 SUITS 

Mean lUiile materials, linings and trimminfs bonirbt in 
enormont quantities for onr stores in all the principal 
eities, thorongMy organised workmansliip, and a system 

fleing qnality. 

$50.00 SUITS 

in trimmings. Tliese cost more, bnt we bnr them cheaper 
Uian most tailors. The most subtle skill in cutting and 
making is employed throughout, sparing ao expense 
which wiU contribute in the slightest degree to the 

Between these extremes we suit everybody. 
Samples mailed free. 

TAILOR 

Cor. Adams and Clark Sts. CHICAQO 










THE ADVENTURES 
OF A FRESHMAN 

by JESSE LTNCH WILLIAMS, author of 
"the stolen story and other newspaper stories," etc. 




This stirring tale of college life is Mr. Williams's 
first long story, and it has already been pro- 
nounced — by the N. Y. Evening Sun — a better 
picture of college life than the same author's 
Princeton Stories (which is now in the 8th edition.) 


FULLY ILLUSTRATED FOR SALE EVERYWHERE PRICE $1.25 

—CHARLES SCRIBNER's SONS, PUBLISHERS, NEW YORK. 
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bliday Qltis for Men 




i 



MEN'S BATH ROBES ' 

(In ordering give height and chest measure.) ... . 

Terry Cloth (Turkish toweling) made in Germany 

■I— ii bright colorings, light and dark — generously 

ma<je, girdle to match— $2.75, $3.75» U.7S* ^5-75* 

fV'is* $8.75. 

i Qiderdown — l^eautiful line of patterns, well-made, 
ulKlength. girdles to match— $3.75, $4.75, $5.75. 

blanket Robes in fancy patterns, also plain, with 
anf:y borders — ^4.75, $6.75, $8.75, $9.75, up to 
^2400. 

Lounging Roj^es — rough cloth effects, double 
acfd, the inside, cuffs, pockets and collar show- 
ng)a beautiful plaid, girdle to match. The new- 
jst^idea in gowns — $9.90, $11.90, $12.90, $14.50, 

^i8|.oo and $20.00. 

j • MUFFLERS 

I Men's and Women's Harvard Mufflers, 50c, 95c 

\o SyrTjor-- ■' 

; TJia luteal noycKics in French, English and Ger- 
man silk mufflers at 95c up to $8.00 each. 
) 'I'henew fad (a padded muffler) 95c, Si. 50, $2.00. 
' 411-silk square mufflers, §1.00,^^1.50, $2.00, $2.50, 
^3.60, $3.50, $4.00, $5.60. ' • •. ; 



.^ . No. i-f-Rough C^ot^sinJfjJrljt^^itd (Ijjrk t^eexts^l^d §::"<> r 
Scotch mixtures, unlined, sillc cor(f around the edge', po<!:kets 
and cuffs ; a gobd all-season coat, $4.00. 

, ;:KcJ. i-— Light .trhecTcEfelds.Tbfe^vy English tweed, soft 
effect^ ujiHncd^ card ^rouad tbe edge, pocket and cuffs ; very 
stylish, $5.00. 

No. 3— -All \Vool Tricot, in navy, brown or wine, quilted 
satin on fapel an3 pocket, witli a beautilur plaid "If hlng,' the 
newest fad. This is our most pbpular coat, $5.00. 

No. 4 — All wool Tricot, in navy, brown and wine, bound 
in satin ; 4 rows of silk stitching; plaid lining, $4.50. 

No. 5 — A superb coat in Rough Two-Tone Cloth, in dark 
brown, navy, wine or tan, showing plaid effect inside, on 
lapels, pockets and cuffs; edges, pockets and sleeves trimmed 
with heavy satin to match. This coat is the strongest number 
we carry, at $11.50, $10.50, $8.50, $7.50 and $5.50. 

No. 6 — Imported Kersey, made in Germany^ Italian lined, 
bound with silk, cord or satin, in brown, wine, navy and dark 
green ; a rich looking coat, $10.00. 

• HOLIDAY SUSPENDERS 

Fancy Silk Suspenders, real kid ends, one in a 



box, special bargain, 50c. 

Fancy Silk Suspenders, well-made, special silk 
webs, sterling silver buckles; packed one in a box, 
$1.25, $1.75, $2.oo.$2.5o, $3.00, $3.50, $4.00, S5.00. 

Our Special Silk Suspender, made of neckwear 
silk, real kid ends, made expressly for us and can- 
not be bought elsewhere, 50c. 

Beautiful Boxes given with all Necfnoear and Col- 
lars and Cuffs. 

OTHER aiFT5 FOR MEN 

Pretty, useful things to please 
••him'* and the cost is linle. 

Sterling Silver Match Boxes, gold Hned, Si. 25. 
Black leather Collar and Cuff Box, patent recep- 
tacle in top for collar buttons — 95c. 

Cigar Case in black seal leather, calf-lined, with 
riickel plated frame : holds^otir cigary-^i^t.5a. 
- EilJed - Txaveling RqUs.t^ solid. Jeaiher rolls, 
leather lined, filled complete with toilet and mani- 
I cure pieces — $4. 50. 

I Men's Real Seal {.eather Case, leather lined -r- 
^ $r.5o. . . ' 



CARSON PmiE Scott &Co. 

STATE AND WASHINGTON StREETS, CHICAQO"^^ "^ ' 
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CONTENTS. and poor workmanship in the end cost more than 
I. The Binding of Books for the Libraries of good materials and skilled workmanship. Too 
the University 253-254 nauch care, therefore, cannot be exercised in se- 
ll. Official Notices 254-255 , ^. <.. • 1 i_. u j ^ -. -..i. 

--, „ r .. * ^ ,:.. 1 J .u lectins: materials which do not wear out with use 

III. Programme of the Autumn Finals and the ° 

Thirty-first Convocation, Winter 1899 - 255 and are also able to resist the action of heat, gas, 

IV. Current Events - - - - - 255 etc. For the reasons just given, calf which cracks 
V. Calendar 256 at the hinges, and sheep which crumbles into dust, 

===========================z=z==========r======== are considered undesirable materials for use in 

bookbinding. 

THE BINDING OF BOOKS 2. Appearance, — Bright colors are more attrac- 

FOH THE LIBRARIES OF THE UHivERSiTY. ^jy^ ^j^^ ^j^^ ^^^j^^r shades and are usually an in- 

dication of better material. This is especially 

In accordance with the action of the Board of true in leather bindings. It is generally known 

Libraries, Laboratories and Museums recom- ^jj^t skins of inferior grade are dyed in some 

mending that portions of the report of the com- ^^rk color to conceal their defects. Dark leather 

mittee on binding be printed,* the committee should therefore be regarded with suspicion, 

asks the consideration of heads of departments very bright colors, on the other hand, are apt to 

and library advisers to the following suggestions f^de and soil easily. 

in regard to the nature and value of materials 3, 7>//^r/>i^.— Lettering should always be clear 
generally used in bookbinding. and distinct. It is in these respects that certain 
L SELECTION OF MATERIALS. materials, otherwise satisfactory, are deficient. 
In selecting materials for bookbinding, several ^""^^ ^^ '^''' objection. It is strong and dura- 
points should be taken into consideration. ^^^ ^'^^ ^^^^« /^^^ ^^^^3^ ^^^ '^^ ^^"^"^« '« 
1. DuraMify.-EKCcpt for private libraries, ^^^^"^ ^^^^^^^ attractive Lettering on labels 
durability is the most essential quality of any ma- ^^l^^ve^ ^he appearance, but labels are liable to 

terial used in bookbinding. Cheap materials ^^™^ ^ * 

4. Expense, — Unbound books mar the appear- 

*See University Record, IV, No 36, p. 242. ance of a library and, in addition, are easily torn 
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and destroyed. For the reasons just given, any 
book worthy of preservation should be bound. 
The material selected, should, in a measure, in- 
dicate the value and utility of the book. In 
order to keep the bills for binding within reason- 
able limits, care should be exercised in the selec- 
tion of materials, so that while neat and durable, 
they may be comparatively inexpensive. 

II. MATERIALS USED. 

Morocco is considered the best binding mater- 
ial for general use. It wears well, looks well and 
is but slightly affected by gas and heat. The 
only objection is its expense, but in the end, it 
is found to be cheaper than many other materials 
which apparently cost less. 

American russia makes a very good binding. 
It stands next to morocco in durability and in 
such forms, as imitation seal is equally handsome. 
It has the advantage of being somewhat cheaper 
than morocco. 

Roan is very generally used, but it is not rec- 
ommended. 

Cloth bindings are good when the lettering 
and general appearance are satisfactory. It is, 
however, almost impossible to secure these qual- 
ities in job work. Cloth is cheaper than roan. 
It is also more durable. For these reasons it 
should be used in place of roan, if a cheap bind- 
ing is desired. The Holliston book cloth is of 
excellent quality and is also attractive in appear- 
ance. It is highly recommended by librarians 
who have used it extensively. 

Pamphlets are usually bound in one half cloth 
and boards, without lettering. A label gives op- 
portunity for writing the author's name and short 
title. 

III. PRICES. 

The cost of binding ordinary octavo books is 
as follows : 



Half morocco 
" Amer. russia 
** roan 

Cloth • 

Pamphlets 



I0.80 to $1.00 
.70 " .90 
.60 " .80 
•SO " .65 
.08 " .15 



IV. TIME REQUIRED. 

About four weeks are required for binding 
a book properly. There are numerous processes 
through which the book has to go, all of which 
take time. It is also necessary to keep the books 
"in press" for a considerable period, so that the 
covers will not warp when the book is placed on 
the shelf. 

Much inconvenience and annoyance are apt to 
be felt if books are gone more than a month. It 
is hoped that hereafter all books will be returned 
within the limit named. Orders marked "In 
haste" receive special attention and can usually 
be filled in eighteen days. 



OFFICIAL NOTICES. 



WINTER EXAMINATIONS FOR ADMISSION. 

The Winter Examinations for admission to the 
Junior Colleges will be held in Cobb Hall, Fri- 
day, Saturday, Monday, and Tuesday, December 
15, 16, 18, and 19. The Dean of Affiliations will 
furnish particular information on application. 



QUARTERLY EXAMINATIONS, 

The examinations at the close of the Autumn 
Quarter will be held on Wednesday, Thursday, 
and Friday, December 20, 21, and 22. E.xami- 
nations for morning classes will be held on three 
successive mornings; for afternoon classes on 
three successive afternoons, as follows : 
8:30 Exercises, Wedn., Dec. 20, 8:30-11 130 a.m. 



9:30 




Thurs. 


« 


21, 


8:30-11 :30 A.M. 


11:00 




Fri. 


n 


22, 


8:30-11 :30 A.M. 


12:00 




Wedn. 


it 


20, 


2:00- 5:00 P.M. 


2:00 




Thurs. 


it 


21, 


2:00- 5:00 P.M. 


3:00 




Fri. 


it 


22, 


2:00- 5:00 P.M. 



Reports for the Autumn Quarter. — AH 
instructors are requested to observe that all 
reports for courses given during the Autumn 
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Quarter are due at the Recorder's Office (or the 
Faculty Exchange) not later than i2:oom., Tues- 
day, December 26. // is of the utmost importance 
that every course be recorded fully and promptly. 
Blanks will be furnished through the Faculty Ex- 
change not later than Wednesday, December 20. 
The University Recorder. 



FIHAL EXAMINATIONS FOft HIQHEH DEQffEES. 
AUTUMN QUARTER 1899 

Final Examination for the degree of A.M. 
will be held as follows : 

Emily Churchill Thompson, Tuesday, December 19, 
at 3:00 P.M. Subject, Greek. Thesis: "Universal Condi- 
tions in Present Time from Homer to Herodotus." Com- 
mittee : Professor Shorey, Dr. Laing, and all other members 
of the departments immediately concerned. 



PROGRAMME 

OF THE AUTUMN FINALS AND THE THIRTY-FIRST CONVOCATION, 

WINTER 1899-1900. 



THE FINALS. 
Dbcbmbbr 15, Friday. 

8:00 P.M. The Senior College Finals in Public Speaking for the 
University Prize, Orations. Kent Theater 

Q : 00-xx : 06 P.M. The Senior Coltege Reception. 

Green Hall 
Dkcbmber 17, Sunday. Baccalaureate Sunday. 

3 : 30 P.M. The Baccalaureate Prayer Service. Members of the 
Faculties and Candidates for Degrees are invited to 
attend. 
Haskell Oriental Museum — Congregation Hall 
4:00 P.M. The Baccalaureate Vesper Service. Baccalaureate 
Address, the President of the University. Music by 
the choir of Sinai Congregation. Kent Theater 

Dbcbmbbr ao, 21, aa, Wednesday, Thursday, Friday. 

Quarterly £Jcaminations of the Autumn Quarter. 

CONVOCATION WEEK. 
January x, Monday. New Ycar*s Day. A holiday. 
January 2, Tuesday. Convocation Day. 

8:30 A.M.-x2:ooM. Matriculation and R^istration of Incoming Stu- 
dents. (The Offices of the President, the Deans, and 
the Registrar will be open. Officers of Instruction may 
not ordinarily be consulted on this day.) 
xa: 00 M. Division Meetings of the Senior and Junior Colleges. 

Attendance required. Cobb Lecture Hall 

X2 : 00 M. Meeting of Candidates for Degrees with the Executive 

Officers. Cobb Lecture Hall—Chapel 

3:00 P.M. The Thirty-first University Convocation. 
The Procession. 
The Convocation Address : President Arthur Twining 

Hadley, LL.D.. Yale University. 
The Conferring of Degrees. 
The President's Quarterly Statement. 

Studebaker Hall 
7 : 00 P.M. The Congregation Dinner. 

The Quadrangle Club 



January 3, Wednesday. ^, 

8 : 30 A.M. The Lectures and Reciuitions of the Winter Quarter 

begin. 
4:00 P.M. The Eighteenth Meeting of the University Congre- 
gation. 
The Procession. 

The Admission of New Members. 
The Review of Actions of Governing Bodies. 
The Discussion of Special Topics. 
The Election of Vice President. 
Haskell Oriental Museum — Congregation Hall 
Jaunary 7, Sunday. Convocation Sunday. 

4 : 00 P.M. The Convocation Vesper Service. 

l*he Convocation Sermon: The Reverend T. D. 

Anderson, D.D., Providence, R. I. 
The Quarterly Report of the Christian Union. 

Kent Theater 
8: 00 P.M. Union Meeting of the Young Men's Chrisdan Asso- 
ciation and the Young Women's Christian Associa- 
tion. 

Haskell Oriental Museum — Association Hall 



CURRENT EVENTS. 
The large representation of the students of the 
University at the football game in Madison on 
December 9 between the teams of Chicago and 
Wisconsin was made possible by the gift of $750 
contributed by the following firms and individuals 
of Chicago, by which a lower rate of transporta- 
tion was secured between Chicago and Madison. 

Walter H. Wilson, H. H. Kohlsaat. A. J. Earling, E. A. 
Hamill, C. L. Hutchinson, H. G. Seifridge, A. L. Baker & 
Co., Clarence Buckingham, F. T. Haskell, E. L. Lobdell, 
Harold McCormick, W. A. Alexander, J. J. Mitchell. Her- 
man Herbst & Co.. R. A. Waller & Co., John G. Shedd, 
U. L. C. Lunch Syndicate (Messrs Turner, Foote, Lobdell, 
Fargo, Jenkins, Gushing, Shailer, Wilson, Knott and 
Greene). 

The hearty thanks of the University, professors 

and students, are extended to these generous 

friends. 

The Graduate- Divinity debate was held Friday, 
December 8, in Kent Theater, on the question : 
^* Resolved, That the degree of 'Master' in the 
University of Chicago be abolished." The affirm- 
ative was represented by Messrs. H. J. Ballentine, 
C. D. Gray, and R. R. Wright, of the Divinity 
School ; the negative by Messrs. Edward Baker, 
H. R. Corbett, and Russell Lowry, of the Grad- 
uate School. The judges were Judge Freeman, 
of Chicago, Professor Anderson, Associate Pro- 
fessor Moncrief, Dr. Stieglitz, and Mr. Blanchard, 
of the University. The decision was in favor of 
the Graduate School, the cash prize for the best 
debater being awarded to Mr. Baker. 
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THE CALENDAR. 
DECEMBEn 15-22. 



Friday, December 16. 

Chapel Assembly : The Divinity School, Chapel, 
Cobb Lecture Hall, lo: 30 a.m. 

Registration for the Winter and Spring Quar- 
ters. 

Examinations for Admission to the Junior Col- 
leges, Cobb Hall, 9:00 a.m.-5:3o p.m. 

The Senior Finals are held in Kent Theater at 
8:00 P.M. 

The Senior College Recepiion is held at the 
Green Hall, from 9:00-11:00 p.m. 

Saturday, December 16. 

Meetings of University Ruling Bodies in Haskell 
Oriental Museum : 

The Administrative Board of University Af- 
filiations, 8 : 30 A.M. 

The Administrative Board of Student Or- 
ganizations, Publications, and Exhibi- 
tions, 10:00 A.M. 

The Faculty of the Divinity School, i i : 30 

A.M. 

Examinations for Admission to the Junior Col- 
leges, Cobb Hall, 9:00 a.m.-5:3o p.m. 

Sunday, December 17. 

baccalaureate SUNDAY. 

The Baccalaureate Prayer Service is held in Con- 
gregation Hall, Haskell Museum, at 3:30 p.m. 

The Vesper Service is held in Kent Theater at 
4:00 p.m. President Harper will deliver the 
Baccalaureate address. The Choir of Sinai 
Temple will furnish the music. 

Monday, December IS. 

Chapel- Assembly : The Junior Colleges. Chapel, 

Cobb Lecture Hall, 10:30 a.m. 
Examinations for Admission to the Junior Col- 
leges, Cobb Hall, 9:00 a.m.-5:3o p.m. 
New Testament Club meets at the home of 
Professor Burton, 5524 Monroe av., at 7 : 30 p.m. 
Subject, •• What is the New Testament Idea of Con- 
version ? Leaders : Messrs. Bailey and Ha)-ne. 



Tuesday, December 19. 

Chapel-Assembly : Th^ Senior Colleges. Chapel, 
Cobb Lecture Hall, 10:30 a.m. 

Examinations for Admission to the Junior Col- 
leges, Cobb Hall, 9:00 a.m.-5:3o p.m. 

Special Meetings of Faculties in President's 
Room, Haskell : 
The Faculty of the Senior Colleges, 5:00 

P.M. 

The Faculties of the Ogden School of Sci- 
ence and Graduate Schools of Arts and 
Literature, 5 : 30 p.m. 

Botanical Club meets in Room 23, Botanical 
Laboratory, at 5 : 00 p.m. 

Mr. John Webb will review Lloyd's article on the 
comparative embryology of the Rubiaceae. 
Mr. F. L. Stevens will discuss papers by Trow and 
Hartog concerning fertilization in the Saprolegniaces. 

Wednesday, December 20. 

Quarterly Examinations (for University Exer- 
cises held at 8:30 a.m. and 12:00 m. respec- 
tively). 

The University Senate meets in the President's 
Office at 5:00 P.M. 

Zoological Club meets In Room 24, Zodlogical 
Laboratory, at 4:00 p.m. 

The Fossil Mammals of North America," by Mr. E. 
S. Kiggs of the Field Columbian Museum. (Illustrated 
by a large number of lantern slides.) 

Thursday, December 21. 

Quarterly Examinations (for University exer- 
cises held at 9:30 a.m. and 2:00 p.m.). 

FRfDAY, December 22. 

Quarterly Examinations (for University exer- 
cises held at 11:00 a.m. and 3:00 p.m.). 

Saturday, December 28, to Tuesday, January 2, 
The Quarterly Recess. 



Material for the OAIiUNDAB moat be sent to the Oflloe of Information by THUB8DAY. 8:80 
In order to be published in the issue of the same week. 
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A CONFERENCE OF AMERICAN UNIVERSITIES 
ON PROBLEMS CONNECTED WITH QffADUATE WORK, 



The Presidents of Harvard University, Colum- 
bia University, Johns Hopkins University, the 
University of Chicago, and the University of Cali- 
fornia have issued an invitation to sister institu- 
tions to a conference to be held in Washington 
some time in February 1900, for the considera- 
tion of problems connected with Graduate work. 
The following paragraphs embody important 
points in the invitation : 

'* We beg to suggest that the time has arrived 
when the leading American universities may 
properly consider the means of representing to 
foreign universities the importance of revising 
their regulations governing the admission of 
American students to the examinations for the 
higher degrees. 



"This invitation is prompted by a desire to 
secure in foreign universities, where it is not 
already given, such credit as is legitimately due 
to the advanced work done in our own univer- 
sities of high standing, and to protect the dignity 
of our Doctor's degrees. It seems to us, for in- 
stance, that European universities should be dis- 
couraged from conferring the degree of Doctor 
of Philosophy on American students who are not 
prepared to take the degree from our own best 
universities, and from granting degrees to Ameri- 
cans on lower terms than to their native students. 

" There is reason to believe that among other 
things the deliberations of such a conference as 
has been proposed will i) result in a greater uni- 
formity of the conditions under which students 
may become candidates for higher degrees in dif- 
ferent American universities, thereby solving the 
question of migration, which has become an im- 
portant issue with the Federation of Graduate 
Clubs ; 2) raise the opinion entertained abroad of 
our own Doctor's degree ; 3) raise the standard 
of our own weaker institutions. 

" This invitation is extended to the University 
of California, the University of Chicago, Clark 
University, Columbia University, Cornell Univer- 
sity, Harvard University, Johns Hopkins Univer- 
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sity, University of Michigan, University of Penn- 
sylvania, Princeton University, Leiand Stanford 
Junior University, University of Wisconsin, and 
Yale University. The United States Commis- 
sioner of Education has been invited to take part 
in the conference. The Federation of Graduate 
Clubs has likewise been invited to send a del- 
egate." 

OFFICIAL NOTICES. 



Notice is hereby given that the eighteenth 
meeting of the University Congregation of 
the University of Chicago will be held on Wed- 
nesd^, January 3, 1900, at 3 :oo p.m., in the Con- 
gregation Hall, Haskell Oriental Museum. The 
members of the Congregation will assemble in 
Haskell Oriental Museum, second floor, at 2 : 45 
P.M., for the procession to the Congregation 
Hall. 

The Congregation will consider : 

1. Report from a committee, appointed at the sixteenth 
meeting, to investigate the financial element involved in the 
settlement of the question whether "to require university 
service of Fellows is unsatisfactory." Mr. Abbott, chairman. 

2. The following proposition made the special subject of 
discussion at this meeting by vote of the sixteenth meeting : 

l^at the adoption by the Board of the University Press for 
use in the official publications and journals of the University 
of the list of words with changed spelling accepted by the Na- 
tional Educational Association be approved, Conmiittee: 
Messrs. Chamberlin and Shorey. 

3. The following proposition accepted at a previous 
meeting : 

That it is desirable for the University to establish courses in 
the Theory and Practice of Music ^ and to give credit for such 
courses toward Bachelor^ degrees. Committee : Messrs. A. 
C. MiUer and Mead. 

4. Such other business as may properly come before the 
meeting. 

Members of the Congregation are invited to 
send to the Recorder at once questions for con- 
sideration at future meetings. 

The Congregation Dinner will be held at the 
Quadrangle Club, Tuesday evening, January 2, at 
7 :oo; tickets $1.00. Places may be reserved by 



addressing Dr. J. H. Boyd, Treasurer, at the Uni^ 
versity of Chicago, to whom cheques should be 
made payable. 

Attention is called to the regulation prescribing 
that at all meetings of the Congregation the full 
scholastic dress be worn. 

George S. Goodspeed, 

University Recorder, 



Reports for the Autumn Quarter. — All 
instructors are requested to observe that all 
reports for courses given during the Autumn 
Quarter are due at the Recorder's Office (or the 
Faculty Exchange) not later than 12:00 m., Tues- 
day, December 26. // is of the utmost importance 
that every course be recorded fully and promptly. 
Blanks will be furnished through the Faculty Ex- 
change not later than Wednesday, December 20. 
The University Recorder. 



Course 4A, Drill Course in Idiomatic Vocab- 
ulary in Department XIV, Germanic Languages 
and Literatures, will be given by Associate Pro- 
fessor Cutting instead of by Mr. Burnet as stated 
in the Announcements for the Winter Quarter. 



The following persons have been accepted by 
the Faculty of the Divinity School as candidates 
for the degrees named : 

For the Deffree of Master of Arte: 

Jesse L. Cuninggim. 

For the Decree of Doctor of Philosophy t 

Emmanuel Schmidt. Principal department: 
Old Testament Literature; secondary depart- 
ment: Egyptology. 



The Quarterly meeting of thp University of Chi- 
cago Chapter, Phi Beta Kappa, was held Thursday, 
December 21,- at 12:00 m. in Haskell Assembly 
Room. The following undergraduate members 
were elected and initiated : 

Mary Gertrude Borough, Elizabeth Eamist Buchanan, 
Mary Bradford Peaks, Jean Rowan Priest, Lee Julius Frank, 
William Schoonover Harman, Louise Roth. 
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NEW COURSE. 

ZOOLOGY, 

49, 50. Synopsis of the tnvertebrate Groups. — The 
plan of the course is to make a study of each 
of the invertebrate groups, including adult 
anatomy, embryology, general biology, sys- 
tematic relations and distribution, and cover- 
ing the whole field in two years. During 
the Autumn and Winter Quarters the work 
consists of lectures, laboratory work and 
reading, and during the Spring Quarter of 
work in the field supplemented by study in 
the laboratory of the forms collected. It is 
proposed to study, as far as possible, the 
living animal and especial reference is there- 
fore made to the fauna of this region. 

The work this year, beginning in the 
Winter Quarter, covers the group Moliusca. 
This will be supplemented by the work of 
next year covering other groups. Students 
desiring to study particular groups or to 
take field-work only may register for any one . 
quarter. 

Winter and Spring Quarters, 1900. 
Dr. Child. 

For hours, see Announcements for Winter and Spring 
Quarters. 



THE JUNIOR SCHOLARSHIP IN LATIN. 

The Junior College Scholarship in Latin is 
offered annually. All students who receive their 
Junior College Certificates between October i, 
1899 and July i, 1900 may become candidates 
for this scholarship which will be awarded upon 
the basis of, {a) excellence of class-room work in 
Latin (which must include the required three 
Majors based upon four units offered for admis- 
sion and at least one junior elective in Latin) 
and, {d) a special examination upon the subjects 
named below to be held May 24 and 25, 1900: 

i) History of Roman Literature to 138 A,D, 
(Mackair^ "Roman Literature," and Wilkins' 



"Primer of Roman Literature" are recom- 
mended). 

2) Latin Composition. 

3) The Andria of Terence and the de Amicitia 
of Cicero. 

Intending candidates for this scholarship are 
requested to send their names at att early date to 
either of the undersigned. 

F. J. Miller, 
Gordon J. Laing. 



CURRENT EVENTS. 

The subject of President Hadley's Convocation 
Address on January 2 will be "Our Standards of 
Political Morality." 



Mr. Bailey Willis, of the United States Geo- 
logical Survey, addressed the members of the 
Geological Club on November 29, on " A Pacific 
Atlantis." 

Rev. R. F. Y. Pierce, of Philadelphia, gave an 
illustrated lecture on the subject, "Pictured 
Truth," Thursday, December 14, at 7 -.30 p.m., in 
Haskell Assembly Room. 



The Graduate Club met on Friday, December 
15 at 8: 00 P.M. Professor Turner, of the Univer- 
sity of Wisconsin, gave a short talk on " Division 
of Labor among Graduate Clubs." 



Rev. R. S. MacArthur, D.D., Pastor of the 
Calvary Baptist Church, New York City, spoke in 
Haskell Assembly Room, Wednesday, December 
13, at 10:30 A.M., on the subject "The Enrich- 
ment of the Church Service." 



The Senior Finals were held on Friday, De- 
cember 15, at 8: 00 P.M. in Kent Theater. The 
prize for the best oration was conferred upon 
Barend Kuiper whose subject was, "A Plea for 
the Boer." The President's Reception, following 
the Finals, was held in Green Hall. 
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The Journals of the University of Chicago 

BEING THE DESCRIPTIVE LIST OF FOUR MONTHLY. 
ONE WEEKLY. ONE BI-MONTHLY. THREE QUARTERLY. 
AND ONE SEMI-QUARTERLY PUBLICATIONS jl j» jl 



THB BIBUCAL WORLD 

Edited bv President W. R. Haktbr. A popular illustrated 
numtnly magazine. Subscription price in the United States, 
$s.oo a year; foreign, $9.50; single o^ies, so cents. 

The Biblical World is devoted exclusively to bibli- 
cal study, and so edited and illustrated as to afford 
the greatest aid to the busy clergyman, the pro- 
gressive Sunday-school teacher, and the thinking 
layman. 

THE SCHOOL REVIEW 

Edited by Chaklbs H. TmntSBit. Published monthly, except 
in Jmy and August. Subscription price in the United Sutet, 
$1.50 a year; foreign, $9.00; single copies, so cents. 

So adequately has the School Review served the 
interests of High School and Academy work that it 
has come to be recognized as the official organ of 
secondary education in the United States. It is 
devoted exclusively to this field, is progressive, 
practical, and helpful, and is indispensable to every 
teacher. 



THE BOTANICAL GAZETTE 

Edi«ad by Jomt H. Coovtum. Published numifaly, with illus- 
tratlons. Subscription price, $4.00 a year in the United 
States; foreign, $4*90; single copies, 50 cenu. 

The Botanical Gazette is an illustrated monthly 
journal devoted to botany in its widest sense. For 
more than twenty years it has been the representa- 
tive American journal of botany, containing contri- 
butions from the leading botanists of America and 
Europe. 

THE AMERICAN JOUSNAL OP SOCIOLOGY 

Edited by Albion W. Smalu Published bi*monthly, with 
illustrations. Subscription price, $a.oo a year in the United 
States; foreign, $3.50; single copies, 35 cents. 

The special aim of the American Journal of Soci- 
ology is to show that the " social problem*' is both 
many problems and one problem. It has already 
made itself indispensable to Americans who are 
trying to keep informed about the general tenden- 
cies in the rapidly changing field of sociology. 

THE AMERICAN JOURNAL OF SEMITIC 
LANGUAOES AND LITERATURES 

Edited by President William R. Habpsk, of the Unirersity of 
Chicago. Published quarterly. Subscription price, $3.00 
a year; foreign, $3>95; single copies, 75 cents. 

The object of this journal is to encourage the 
study of the Semitic languages and literatures, to 
furnish information concerning the work of Semitic 
students at home and abroad, and to act as a medium^ 
for the publication of scientific contributions in those 
departments. Articles are published in the German, 
French and Latin, as well as in English. 



THE JOURNAL OP GEOLOGY 

Edited by T. C. Chambbbun. Published semi-quarterly>, with 
illustrations. Subscription price, $3.00 a year in the 
United States ; foreign, $3 50; single copies, 50 c 



Devoted to the interests of geology and the allied 
sciences, and contains articles covering a wide range 
of subjects. Adapted to young geologists, advanced 
students and teachers. 

THE ASTROPHYSICAL JOURNAL 

Edited by Gbokcb E. Halb and Jambs E. Kbblbb. Pub- 
lished monthly, except in July and September, with illus- 
trations. Subscription price $4.00 a year; Ibreign, $4.50; 
single copies, 50 cents. 

An international review of spectroscopy and as- 
tronomical physics. Invaluable to all who are in- 
terested in astronomy and astroph3r8ics. 

THE JOURNAL OP POLITICAL ECONOMY 

Edited by J. LAtntsNCB LAtlGHLiN. Published quarterly. 
Subscription price, $3.00 a year; single copies, 75 cents. 

This publication promotes the scientific treatment 
of problems in practical economics, and also con- 
tains contributions on topics of theoretical and 
speculative interest. 

THE AMERICAN JOURNAL OP THEOLOGY 

Edited by the Divinltr Faculty of the University of Chicago. 
Published quarterly. Sufa«cripCion price, $3.00 a year in 
the United States; Ibreign, $3.50; smgle copies, 75 cents. 

The only journal in the world so catholic in its 
scope as to cover the entire field of modem investi- 
gation and research in all the different lines of 
theological thought represented by special fields and 
particular schools. 

THE UNIVERSITT RECORD 

Edited by the Recorder of the University. Published weekly 
on Fridays at 3:00 p. m. Yeariy subacriptioo, $1.00; 
single copies, 5 cents. 

The University Record is the official weekly pub- 
lication of the University of Chicago. It contains 
articles on literary and educational topics. The 
quarterly convocation addresses and the president's 
quarterly statements are published in the Record in 
authorized form, together with a weekly calendar of 
University exercises. A special monthly number, 
enlarged in size, is issued the first full week in each 
month. 
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LIST OF CONSULTATION HOURS, 

JANUABY 2, 7000, 

On Tuesday January 2, Instructors will be found 
in their rooms for consultation by students as 
follows : 



Abbott 

Balloa 

Barnes 

Bechtel 

Blackburn 

Blanchard 

Bolza 

Boyd 

Buck 

Burton 

Butterworth 

Capps 

Camahan 

Castle 

Chamberlain 

Chandler 

Child 

Clark 

Covles 

Davenport 

Davis 

Donaldson 

Eycleshymer 



10:00-11 

10:30-11 
9:00-12 
2:30- 3 

11:00- I 
9:30-10: 

11:00-12 
9:30-11 

10:00-12: 

10:00-12 
2:30- 4 
9:30-12 
9:00-10 
8:30-12 
8:30- 9 

10:30-11 
9:00-12 
9:00-12 
9:00-12 
9:00-10: 
9:00-12: 
9:00-12 
8:00-10 



30 
30 
00 
00 
00 
30 
30 
30 
00 
00 
30 
00 
30 
30 
30 
30 
00 
00 
00 
00 
00 
00 
00 





C5B 




C 15 B 




B22 




C7B 




C6d 




K 




R 40 




R41 




C 12 B 




H 16 




G 




C 15 c 




C 15 c 




C8a 


3:00-4:00 


B21 




C7B 



2:00-4:00 



K 16 
B33 

B30 
A 23 
A 25 



Flint 

Foster 

Goodspeed 

Hale 

Hammond 

Henderson 

Hendrickson 

Hobbs 

Howland 

Hulbert 

Johnson 

Jordan 

Judson 

Laughlin 

Lengfeld 

Linn 

Lovett 

Manly 

Mann 

Maschke 

Mathews 

Michelson 

MUler, F. J. 

Moncrief 

Moody 

Moore, E. H. 

Moulton, F. R. 

Nef 

Owen 

Payne 

Pietsch 

de Poycn-Bcllisle 

Raycroft 

Reynolds 

Salisbury 

Schwill 

Shepardson 

Shorey 

Slaught 

Small 

Smith, A. 

Stagg 



95 

10: 

II: 

8: 
12: 
12: 
II: 
II 

9 
10: 

9 
9 
8 

9 

8 
II: 
II 
10: 

9 

2 
II 
12: 
10 
10: 
10: 

9: 

9: 

8: 
II: 

8: 
10: 
II: 

I 
II: 

8: 
II: 
10:30-12 
10:00-12 
11:00-12 
10:00- I 
10:00-12 
10:30-12: 



30-10: 
30-11 
; 00-12 
; 30-10 
00- I 
00- I 
30- I 
: 00-12: 
; 00-10 
; 00-10 
: 00-11 
; 00-10 
30-12 
30-11 
: 00-10 
130-12 
; 00-12 
: 30-12 
130-10 
:00- 4 
: 00-12 
;00- I 
: 30-1 I 
00-11 
00-11 

30-11 

00-12 

30-10 
;oo- I 
45-10 
30-11 
00-12 
:oo- 2 
; 00-12 
30-12 
00-12 



30 
30 
00 
00 
00 
00 
00 
00 

30 
30 
30 

00 

30 

00 

30 
30 

00 

30 
30 

00 
00 
00 
00 
00 
00 

30 

00 

30 

00 

30 

00 
00 

30 

00 

30 

00 

30 

30 
30 

00 
00 

30 



11:00-11:30 



2:00-3:00 



C 15D 
C 15D 
Rec'idr't 
Office 

C 5B 
C 7 D 

C 2C 

C 5B 

R28 

C 15 c 

HI5 
H36 

HI4 

C3C 

K30 

C 15 D 

C6d 
C 5D 

R7 
R40 
H15 
R26 

C9 A 

C 15 D 
K40 
R39 
K25 

C 15B 

G 

C i6c 

C i6c 

G 

C8d 

H 14 

C6c 

Pres't's 

Office 

C4 B 

R 41 

C 2C 

K43 
G 
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Stieglitz 


10:30-12:00 


K32 


Stratton 


11:00-12:00 


R29 


Talbot 


9:00-12:00 


C9A 


Tarbcll 


11:00-12:00 


C 2 B 


Terry 


9:30-11:30 


C6c 


Thatcher 


11:00-12:00 


C7C 


Thomas 


11:00- 1:00 


C 10 c 


Thompson 


10:00-12:00 


C6c 


Vcblen 


11:30- 3:00 


C5C 


Vincent 


11:00- 1:00 


Cue 


Wallace 


12:00- 1:00 


C 14 c 


Wergcland 


11:00-12:00 


C6c 


Young 


2:00- 4:00 


R41 



Abbrbviations.— C = Cobb Lecture Hall, a, b, c, and d denoting the 
ist, ad. 3d, and 4th floors, respectivelv ; A = Anatomy Building ; B = 
Botany Building ; G = GymnaHium ; H = Haskell Museum ; K => Kent 
Chemical Lat>oratory ; P = Physiological Building; R=>Ryerson Physi* 
cal Laboratory ; W x» Walker Museum ; Z => Zoological Building. 



OFFICIAL NOTICES. 

The eighteenth meeting of the University 
Congregation of the University of Chicago will 
be held on Wednesday, January 3, 1900, at 3 : 00 
P.M., in the Congregation Hall, Haskell Oriental 
Museum. The members of the Congre|^ation 
will assemble in Haskell Oriental Museum, second 
floor, at 2:45 P.M., for the procession to the Con- 
gregation Hall. 

The Congregation will consider: 

1. Report from a committee, appointed at the sixteenth 
meeting, to investigate the financial element involved in the 
settlement of the question whether "to require university 
service of Fellows is unsatisfactory." Mr. Abbott, chairman. 

2. The following proposition made the special subject of 
discussion at this meeting by vote of the sixteenth meeting : 

That the adoption by the Board of the University Press for 
use in the official publications and journals of the University 
of the list of words with changed spelling accepted by the Na- 
tional Educational Association be approved. Committee : 
Messrs. Chamberlin and Shorey. 

3. The following proposition accepted at. a previous 
meeting : 

That it is desirable for the University to establish courses in 
the Theory and Practice of Music ^ and to give credit for such 
courses toward Bachelors^ degrees. Committee : Messrs. A. 
C. Miller and Mead. 

4. Such other business as may properly come before the 
meeting. 

Members of the Congregation are invited to 
send to the Recorder at once questions for con- 
sideration at future meetings. 



The Congregation Dinner will be held at the 
Quadrangle Club, Tuesday evening, January 2, at 
7 :oo; tickets $1.00. Places may be reserved by 
addressing Dr. J. H. Boyd, Treasurer, at the Uni- 
versity of Chicago, to whom cheques should be 
made payable. Toasts at the dinner will be res- 
ponded to by President Hadley, the Convocation 
Orator, Mr. Blewett Lee, the President of the 
University, and others. 



Course 4A, Drill Course in Idiomatic Vocab- 
ulary in Department XIV, Germanic Languages 
and Literatures, will be given by Associate Pro- 
fessor Cutting instead of by Mr. Burnet as stated 
in the Announcements for the Winter Quarter. 



HEW COURSE. 

ZOOLOGY. 

49, 50. Synopsis of the Invertebrate Groups. — The 

plan of the course is to make a study of each 
of the invertebrate groups, including adult 
anatomy, embryology, general biology, sys- 
tematic relations and distribution, and cover- 
ing the whole field in two years. During 
the Autumn and Winter Quarters the work 
consists of lectures, laboratory work and 
reading, and during the Spring Quarter of 
work in the field supplemented by study in 
the laboratory of the forms collected. It is 
proposed to study, as far as possible, the 
living animal and especial reference is there- 
fore made to the fauna of this region. 

The work this year, beginning in the 
Winter Quarter, covers the group Molfusca. 
This will be supplemented by the work of 
next year covering other groups. Students 
desiring to. study particular groups or to 
take field-work only may register for any one 
quarter. 

Winter and Spring Quarters, 1900. 
Dr. Child. 
For hours, see Announcements for Winter and Spring 



Quarters. 
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THE JUNIOR SCHOLARSHIP IN LATIN. 

The Junior College Scholarship in Latin is 
offered annually. All students who receive their 
Junior College Certificates between October i, 
1899 and July i, 1900 may become candidates 
for this scholarship which will be awarded upon 
the basis of, {a) excellence of class-room work in 
Latin (which must include the required three 
Majors based upon four units offered for admis- 
sion and at least one junior elective in Latin) 
and, {d) a special examination upon the subjects 
named below to be held May 24 and 25, 1900 : 

i) History of Roman Literature to 138 A.D, 
(Mackail's "Roman Literature," and Wilkins' 
"Primer of Roman Literature" are recom- 
mended). 

2) Latin Composition, 

3) The Andria of Terence and the de Amicitia 
of Cicero. 

Intending candidates for this scholarship are 
requested to send their names at an early date to 
either of the undersigned. 

F. J Miller, 
Gordon J. Laing. 



THE GRADUATE SCHOLARSHIP IN LATIN. 

A Graduate Scholarship in the Latin depart- 
ment is awarded each year to the student who 
passed the most creditable examination on certain 
specified subjects. Any student who receives the 
Bachelor's degree from the University in the year 
in which a given examination is held, and has 
taken, in addition to the four admission units, at 
least six majors in Latin in the University, may 
present himself at the examination as a candidate 
for the scholarship, which is available for any 



three quarters of the year beginning with the fol- 
lowing July. The next examination will be held 
in May 1900. The subjects for this year are 
Virgil, ^neid, VII-XII, and Livy, XXVIII, 40- 
XXX. Those who think of competing should 
send their names to Professor Abbott or Professor 
Hendrickson. 



CURRENT EVENTS. 
The Sixth Meeting of the Chicago Section of 
the American Mathematical Society was held at 
the University on Thursday and Friday, Decem- 
ber 28 and 29, 1899. Among the papers read by 
members of the University were the following : 
"The Elliptic sigma-functions considered as a 
special case of the hyper-elliptic sigma-functions," 
by Professor Bolza ; ** Note on the unilateral sur- 
face of Moebius," by Associate Professor Maschke; 
" A particular class of periodic solutions of the 
problem of three bodies," by F. R. Moulton. 



On December 8, 1899, a call was issued by 
members of the American Society of Naturalists 
living in the vicinity of Chicago for a meeting to 
consider the advisability of forming a western 
branch of the society. The response was favor- 
able and the meeting appointed for December 28 
and 29 at the University of Chicago. The pro- 
gramme consisted of a meeting for organization 
at 10:00 A.M. Thursday, a discussion at 3:00 p.m. 
on the Methods and Results of Limnological 
Work, Dinner at the Quadrangle Club at 6: 30 
P.M. On Friday a general meeting for the read- 
ing of papers was held. Contributions were read 
by Assistant Professor Davenport, Drs. Child, 
Davis, and Cowles, and others from the University. 
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THE CALENDAR. 
DECEMBER 20, 1B99— JANUARY 6, 1000. 



Friday, December 29, 

The American Mathematical Society meets 
in Room 35, Ryerson Physical Laboratory, at 
10:00 A.M. 

Meeting of Western Naturalists will be held 
at 10: 00 A.M. in Room 24, Zoology Building. 

Dinner to visiting Naturalists, 6:30 p.m., at the 
Quadrangle Club. 

Monday, January 1, 1900. 
New Year's Day. A Holiday. 

Tuesday, January 2. 
convocation day. 

Matriculation and Registration of Incoming Stu- 
dents (Offices of the President, the Deans, and 
the Registrar will be open ; instructors may be 
consulted at hours announced), 8:30-12:00. 

Division Meetings of the Senior and Junior 
Colleges, at 12:00 m., in Cobb Lecture Hall. 
Attendance required. 

Meeting of Candidates for degrees with the 
Executive Officers. Cobb Lecture Hall, Chapel, 
at 12:00 M. 



The Thirty-First University Convocation 
will be held at 3:00 p.m., in Studebaker Hall, 
the Fine Arts Building. 

The Convocation Address will be delivered by Presi- 
dent Arthur Twining Hadley, LL.D., of Yale Uni- 
versity. 

The Congregation Dinner at the Quadrangle 

Club, at 7:00 P.M. 

Wednesday, January 8. 

Lectures and Recitations of the Winter Quarter 

begin, 8: 30 a.m. 
The Eighteenth Meeting of the University 

Congregation at 3:00 p.m., in Congregation 

Hall, Haskell Oriental Museum. 

Thursday, January 4. 

Chapel- Assembly: The Graduate Schools. Chapel, 
Cobb Lecture Hall, 10:30 a.m. 

Joint Meeting of the Political Economy and 
Mathematical Clubs at 4:00 p.m., in the Lec- 
ture Room, Cobb Lecture Hall. Paper by 
R. L. Padan on "Price-Tables and Index- 
Numbers." 

History Club meets in Room 7 C, Cobb Lec- 
ture Hall, at 8:00 p.m. 

Friday, January 6. 
Chapel Assembly : The Divinity School. Chapel, 
Cobb Lecture Hall, 10: 30 a.m. 



Material for the CALBITDAB mutt b« tent to the Office of Information bj THUB8DAT, 8:80 A.M., 
in order to l>e published in the issue of the same week. 
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CONTENTS. cession started from University Hall and entered 

I. The Thirty-first Convocation - - - 265-267 the audience room to the Strains of the Tann- 

II. List of Consultation Hours, Winter Quarter, hauser march played by Mr. Wilhelm Middel- 

^900 267 schulte. The President of the University and 

VJ/ ^^"'j^'lo''^"^" o^u'tk" . ■ " ■ ^il President Hadley, of Yale, led the way followed 

IV. Official Reports: The Libraries - - 268, ^, ^^ \ ^ ^ , ^ ,. ^ 

V. FeUowship offered by the Association of ^ Mr. Martm A. Ryerson, President of the 

Collegiate Alumnae - - - - 268 Board of Trustees, and President J. G. K. Mc- 

VI. Calendar 268 Clure, of Lake Forest University, who acted as 

■=================================1===========^^ Chaplain. The official guests of the University 

followed : Presidents Draper, of Illinois, MacLean, 

THE THIRTY^FIRST CONVOCATION. ^^ j^^^ r^^^^^ ^j Northwestern, Barrows, of 

Few Convocations of the University have Oberlin, Morrissey, of Notre Dame, Slocum, of 
aroused larger interest in anticipation or have Kalamazoo, Beardshear, of Iowa State College, 
been fuller of matters of significance to the Mosher, of Hillsdale, Blanchard, of Wheaton, Pro- 
friends of the University than that held on fessors W. P. Reeves, of Iowa, Daniel Bonbright, 
January 2, 1900, the thirty-first, or Winter Con- of Northwestern, and members of the faculties of 
vocation of the scholastic year 1899- 1900. The Knox and Wheaton colleges, 
presence of the presidents of neighboring col- When the procession reached the stage the 
leges and universities as guests, and of President President removed his cap and the exercises be- 
Hadley, of Yale University, as convocation orator, gan. The prayer was offered by President Mc- 
joined with the hope that President Harper might Clure. President Hadley was then introduced as 
have some announcements to make concerning the Convocation Orator and amid applause an- 
the financial prospects of the University, served to nounced his subject as ** Our Standards of 
arouse pleasurable anticipations in the minds of Political Morality." After reading his carefully 
all the University's friends. prepared and most stimulating address he closed 

A very large audience therefore was assembled with a few graceful words of impromptu con- 
in Studebaker Hall at 3: 00 p.m. filling the house gratulation to the University upon its position 
to the upper galleries. The Convocation pro- and prospects. He was heartily applauded. The 
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audience contained an unusual number of repre- 
sentatives of Yale University alumni. 

After music the customary award of honors 
was made as follows : 

The Ferdinand Peck prize for excellence in public speak- 
ing in the Junior Colleges to Rowland Henry Ritchie. 

The University prize for excellence in orations in the 
Senior Colleges to Barend Kuiper. 

The Joseph Leiter prize for excellence in debate in the 
Graduate and Divinity Schools to the representatives of the 
Graduate School : 

Edward Max Baker (Special Mention), Henry Richmond 
Corbett, and Russell Lowry. 

Honorable Mention for excellence in the work of the 
Junior Colleges to 

Minnie Barnard, Harold Bennett Challissi Josephine 
Doniat, Frances Marie Donovan, Lillian Snow Greenleaf, 
Elizabeth Mary King, Benjamin Franklin McCord, Jean 
Ingelow Odell, Laura Amelia Thompson. 

Honorable Mention for excellence in the work of the 
Senior Colleges to 

Frances Barton Bates, Elizabeth Eamist Buchanan, Ella 
Lonn, Anna Sophia Morse, Nannie Gourley Oglevee, Jean 
Rowan Priest, Kate Clarentine Rising, Frances Louise 
Walshe. 

Honors for excellence in particular departments of the 
Senior Colleges to 

Elizabeth Eamist Buchanan, History; Ella Lonn, Political 
Science and History; Nannie Gourley Oglevee, German; 
Jean Rowan Priest, History, 

The following certificates and degrees were con- 
ferred : 

7. The Junior College Certificate upon : 

James Hallock Anderson, Francis Baldwin, Minnie Bar- 
nard, Guy Reed Bell, Charles Walter Britton, Lafayette 
Wallace Case, Jr. ; Harold Bennett Challiss. Frank Clayton 
Cleveland, Josephine Doniat, Frances Marie Donovan, 
Edith Mabel Dunning, William Franklin Eldridge, Joseph 
Chalmers Ewing, May Louise Graves, Lillian Snow Green- 
leaf, Julius Theodore Haller, Ruth Hardy, Samuel Northrup 
Harper, Eldon Roy Haynes, Walter Lawrence Hudson, 
Jay Stanley Jackson, Elizabeth Mary King, George Wilson 
Kretzinger, Grace Emma Manning, Benjamin Franklin 
McCord, Hugh Lafayette McWilliams, Augustine Francis 
Naylor, Jean Ingelow Odell, Albert Eugene Patch, Alexander 
Webster Pierce, Clarence Whitakcr Richards, Donald Ran- 
dall Richberg, Rowland Henry Ritchie, Rowland Thumm 
Rogers, Fred Sass, Althea Somerville, Charlotte Louise 
Stinson, Mary Katberine Synon, Laura Amelia Thompson, 
Mary Lee Van Hook, Mary Weber. 

2. The Degree of Bachelor of Arte upon : 

Frances Barton Bates, Elizabeth Eamist Buchanan, Emma 
Lauretta Butler, Alice Joanna Harrigan, Elim Arthur 
Eugene Palmquist, Kate Clarentine Rising, Ralph Elliott 
Rugh. 

3. The Degree of Bachelor of Philosophy upon : 

Ella Lonn, Lura May Love, Anna Sophia Morse, Nannie 
Gourlee Oglevee, Jean Rowan Priest, Frances Louise Walshe. 



4. The Degree of Bachelor of Science upon : 
Alden Hervey Hadlcy. 

5. The Degree of Bachelor of Dlolnlty upon : 
Frank Leonard Anderson. Thesis : " The Fatherhood of 

God." 

Friend Taylor Dye. Thesis : ** Religious Liberty in the 
Netherlands." 

Errett Gales. Thesis : " The Contest for Religious Liberty 
in Massachusetts." 

Richard Beauchamp Marshall. Thesis : " The Philosophy 
of History as Developed by Augustine." 

Julian Emmet Yates. Thesis : " The Inductive Method 
of Leonardo da Vinci." 

0. The Degree of Hatter of Arte upon : 

Charlotte Comstock Gray. Thesis: "The Visions of 
Santa Teresa." 

Harold Lucius Axtell. Thesis : " Authenticity of the 
Fifteenth Heroid of Ovid." 

Nevin Melancthon Fenneman. Thesis: "The Laramie 
Cretaceous Series." 

Caroline Louise Ransom. Thesis : " A Partial Catalogue 
of the Collection of Greek Vases in the Art Institute of 
Chicago." 

Emily Churchill Thompson. Thesis : " Unreal Conditions 
in Present Time from Homer to Herodotus." 

7. The Degree of matter of Phlloeophy upon : 

Ruthella Bernard Mory. Thesis : " The Growth of Toler- 
ation as Developed in the Foundation of Maryland." 

$, The Degree of Doctor of Phlloeophy upon : 

Hermann Benjamin Almstedt (Germanic English), cum 
laude. Thesis : ** Das mittelniederdeutsche LaiendoctrinaL*' 

Frederick Ernest Beckmann (Romance Germanic), cum 
laude. Thesis : ** Spanish Influences in Eichendorff." 

Henry Chalmers Biddle (Chemistry, Physics), magna cum 
laude. Thesis : " Ueber Derivate des Isuretins und der Form- 
hydroxamsaure und ihre Beziehungen zur Knallsaure." 

Herbert Morse Burchard (Greek, Latin), Thesis : " Hom- 
eric Influence on the Palatine Anthology." 

William Gillespie (Mathematics, Physics), magna cum 
laude. Thesis : " Determination of all Hyperelliptic Inte- 
grals of the first kind of Genus 3 Reducible to Elliptic Inte- 
grals by Transformations of the Second and Third Degrees." 

Otto Heller (Germanic, English), magna cum laude. 
Thesis : " Die Ahaswerussage in der Litteratur." 

Annie Marion MacLean (Sociology, Political Science), 
cum laude. Thesis : " The Acadian Element in the Popn- 
lation of Nova Scotia." 

Forest Ray Moulton (Astronomy, Mathematics), jwnrmtf 
cum laude. Thesis : *' A Particular Class of Periodic Sola- 
tions of the Problem of Three Bodies." 

The long expected Quarterly Statement by the 
President upon the condition of the University 
was then made. Several topics of much impor- 
tance were touched upon, such as the attendance 
of students during the quarter, which reached the 
unprecedented number of 1501, omitting the stu- 
dents in the College for Teachers ; the condition 
and prospects of the College for Teachers, and 
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the statistics of graduate students suggested by a 
recent statement of Professor Carpenter, of Co- 
lumbia University. Then the President announced 
the results of the effort to raise $2,000,000 on the 
basis of Mr. Rockefeller's conditional offer; while 
success had not been complete, some $300,000 
remaining to be raised, yet an extension of three 
months was obtained from Mr. Rockefeller and 
in that time it is expected that friends who have 
not yet made up their minds as to the amount of 
their contributions may be persuaded to subscribe 
the necessary sum which remains to be secured. 
The benediction pronounced by President 
McClure brought to a close the Convocation 
exercises.* 



Abbott 

Ballou 

Barnes 

Becbtel 

Blackburn 

Blanchard 

Bolza 

Boyd 

Buck 

Burton 

Buttcrworth 

Capps 

Carnahan 

Castle 

Chamberlain 

Chandler 

Child 

Cowles 

Cutting, 

Davenport 

Davis 

Donaldson 

Eycleshymer 

Klint 

Foster 

Goodspeed 

Hale, W. G. 

Hammond 

Hendrickson 

Hobbs 

Howland 

Hulbert 



LIST OF CONSULTATION HOURS, 
WINTER QUARTER, 1900, 

Tuesdays, 10:00-11:30 
Tuesdays, 1 : 30- 1 1 : 30 

Tues. & Thurs., 9: 30-10: 30 
Mondays, 2:30- 3:00 



Mon. & Thurs., 

Tues.-Fri., 

Mon.-Wed., 

Tuesdays, 

Tues.-Frio 

Daily, 

Daily, 
Mon., Wed., Fri., 
Daily, 
Daily, 
Thursdays, 
Daily, 
Daily, 
Tues.-Fri., 
Daily, 
Daily, 
Daily, 



9:30-10:30 
12:00-12:45 

8:15 

4:00- 4:15 

4:00- 5:00 

4:15- 6:00 
10:30-11:00 
10:30-11:00 
10:30-12:00 

3:00- 4:00 
10:30-11:30 
11:00-12:00 

9:30-10:30 
10:30-11:00 
10:30-11:30 
11:00-12:00 
11:20-12:30 



Daily, 
Mondays, 



3:00- 4:00 
12:00- 1:00 



Mon.-Wed., 4 : 00-5 : 00 

Mondays, 9: 30-12: 00 

Tues.-Fri. , 10: 30- 1 2 : 00 
Tues.-Fri., 10:00-10:30 & 
11:00-11:30 



C5B 

C 13B 
B22 
C 7 B 

K14 
R 40 

R39 

C6b 

H 16 

G 

Greek 

Library 

C 17 c 

C8a 

B24 

C 7 B 

Z 
B33 

C 10 D 

z 
B30 

A 23 



H II 
C 5 B 

C 5B 
R28 
C 15 c 

H15 



♦The next number of the University Record, the 
Monthly Number, will contain the text of the Convoca- 
tion Address and the President's Quarterly Statement. 



Johnson 
Jordan 
Judson 
Kern 



Daily, 



11:30-12:00 



Mondays, 

Wed. & Fri., 

Wednesdays, 

Monda3rs, 

Daily, 

Mon.-Thurs., 



9:30-10:30 
4:00- 5:00 
10:30-11:00 
3:00- 4:00 
9:30-10:30 
1:00 



Wed. (First T.)lo: 30-11: 00 



von Klenze 

Laing 

Harper, W. R. 

Laughlin 

Lengfeld 

Linn 

Lovett 

Manly 

Mann 

Maschke 

Mathews 

Michelson 

Miller, F. J. 

Moncrief 

Moody 

Moore, E. H. 

Moulton, F. R. 

Nef 

Owen 

Pajme 

Pietsch 

de Poyen-Bellislc 

Raycroft 

Reynolds 

Salisbury Mon., Tues., Wed., Fri., 11:45-12:30 



MondajTS, 

Tues.-Fri., 

Tue8.-Fri., 

Tuesdays, 

Mon.-Fri. 



9:30-10:30 
10:30-11:00 
11:00-12:00 
12:00- 1:00 
10:30-11:00 



Mon.-Fri., 

Daily, 

Daily. 

Tues. & Fri. 

Tttes.-Pn. 

Daily, 



11:00-12:00 
1:00- 1:30 
8:45-10:15 

10:30-11:00 
4:00- 5:00 

11:15-12:45 



Schwill 
Shepardson 
Shorey 
Slaught 

Small 

Smith, A. 

Stagg 

Stieglitz 

Stratton 

Talbot 

Tarbell 

Terry 

Thatcher 

Thomas 

Thompson 

Veblen 

Vincent 

Wallace 

Wergeland 

Young 



Tues. & Wed., 9: 30-10: 00 
Tues. & Fri., 10: 30-12: 00 
Mondays, 12:00- 1:00 

Mon.-Fri., 1:50- 2:00 

or at 4: 00 P.M. 



Mon.-Fri., 

Daily, 

Mon.-Fri., 

Mon.-Fri., 

Mon.-Fri., 

Frida)rs, 

Wednesdays, 

Frida)rs, 

Fridays, 



Tues. & Fri., 
Wednesdays, 
Tues.-Fri., 



11:00-12:00 
1:30- 6:00 
10: 30-12: 00 
10:30-11:00 
12:00-1:00 
12:00-12:30 
10:30-11:00 
10:30-11:30 



10:30-11:00 
10:30-11:00 
10:30 



C 10 D 
C lOD 
Gennan 
library 
C 5B 
H 10 
C 4C 
K30 



R7 
R40 

HI5 
R26 
C9A 



Tucs.-Fri., 10:45-11:00 R 40 



K25 

C 15B 

G 

C 16 c 

C 17 c 

G 

H14 
C6c 
H 10 
C4B 

C II D 

K43 
G 

K32 
R29 

C9 A 
C 2 B 

C6c 

North 
Hall 



10:30-11:00 C8c 



C 14 c 
C6c 

C II D 



ABBBBViATiONS.~C»Cobb Lecture Hall, a, b, c, and D denoting the 
xst, ad, 3d, and 4th floors, respectively; A = Anatomy Building; Ba 
Botany Building; G => Gymnasium ; H = Haskell Museum ; K^^Kent 
Chemical Laboratory; Ps Physiological Building; Rs> Ryerson Physi* 
cal Laboratory ; W => Walker Museum ; Z » Zoological BuUduig. 



OFFICIAL NOTICES, 

The courses in Sociology offered by Dr. Hen- 
derson for the Winter Quarter, being Nos. 56, 59, 
and 61, have been withdrawn. 
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OFFICIAL REPORTS. 

During the month ending December 31, 1899, 
there has been added to the Library of the Uni- 
versity a total number of 853 volumes, from the 
following sources : 

Books added by purchase, 388 vols., distributed 
as follows : 

General Library, 73 vols.; Philosophy, 6 vols.; 
Pedagogy, 5 vols.; Political Economy, 3 vols.; 
Political Science, 15 vols.; History, 40 vols.; 
Classical Archaeology, 2 vols.; Sociology, 3 vols.; 
Sociology (Divinity), 6 vols.; Anthropology, 6 
vols.; Comparative Religion, 2 vols.; Semitic, 2 
vols.; New Testament, 4 vols.; Comparative Phi- 
lology, 48 vols.; Greek, 2 vols.; Latin, 2 vols.: 
Latin and Greek, 8 vols.; Romance, 6 vols.; 
English, 24 vols.; Mathematics, 8 vols.; Chemistry, 
5 vols.; Physics, 25 vols.; Biology, i vol.; Zo5iogy, 
2 vols.; Anatomy, 3 vols.; Neurology 2 vols.; 
Physiology, 15 vols.; Botany, 17 vols.; Church 
History, 7 vols.; Systematic Theology, 11 vols.; 
Homiletics, i vol.; Morgan Park Academy, 33 
vols.; Dano-Norw.-Swed., i vol. 

Books added by gift, 351 vols., distributed as 
follows : 

General Library, 250 vols.; Pedagogy, 6 vols.; 
History, 2 vols,; Classical Archaeology, i vol.; 
Sociology, 29 vols.; Semitic, 5 vols.; English, 
4 vols.; Chemistry, i vol.; Physics, i vol.; Geology, 
I vol.; Palaeontology, 31 vols.; Physiology, i vol.; 
Botany, 14 vols.; Divinity, 3 vols.; Haskell 2 vols. 
Books added by exchange for University pub- 
lications, 114 vols., distributed as follows: 

General Library, 46 vols.; Pedagogy, i vol.; 
Sociology, 2 vols.; Comparative Religion, 10 
vols.; Semitic, 14 vols.; New Testament, 9 vols.; 
Botany, 13 vols.; Church History, 11 vols.; Sys- 
tematic Theology, 2 vols.; Homiletics, i vol.; 
Haskell, 3 vols.; Semitic and New Testament, 2 vols. 



FELLOWSHIP OFFERED BY THE ASSOCIATION OF 
COLLEGIATE ALUMNAE. 

The Association of Collegiate Alumnae in order 
to encourage advanced study among college 
women, offers a fellowship of $500, to be employed 
in foreign study. To this fellowship all graduates 
of institutions belonging to the association are 
eligible, though it is preferred that the period 
since graduation should not be longer than five 
years. The basis of award is promise of distinction 
in the line of study chosen. 

Application for the year 1 900-1 may be made 
to Mrs. Helmer, 1428 Michigan avenue, Chicago, 



a member of the committee, before February i, 
and should be accompanied by such evidences of 
ability as the college diploma, testimonials from 
professors, and examples of scientific or literary 
work already done. 



THE CALENDAR. 

JANUARY 6-13, 1000 



Friday, January 6. 
Chapel Assembly : The Divinity School. Chapel, 

Cobb Lecture Hall, lo: 30 a.m. 
Young Men's Christian Association, informal 
reception and social, Association Room, Has- 
kell Oriental Museum, 7:30 p.m. 
Saturday, Januarys. 
There will be no meetings of University Ruling 
Bodies. 

Sunday, January 7. 

Convocation Vesper Service : in Kent The- 
ater, 4:00 p.m. 

The Reverend T. D. Anderson, D.D., of Providence 
R. I., will preach the Convocation Sermon. 
Union meeting of the Young Men's Christian 
Association and the Young Women's Christian 
Association, Association Room, Haskell Orien- 
tal Museum, 8:00 p.m. 

Monday, January 8. 
Chapel- Assembly: The Jufiior Colleges. Chapel, 
Cobb Lecture Hall, 10:30 a.m. 
Tuesday, January 9. 
Chapel-Assembly : The Senior Colleges. Chapel, 

Cobb Lecture Hall, 10:30 a.m. 
Botanical Club meets in Room 23, Botany 
Building, at 5:00 p.m. 

Dr. Chas. J. Chamberlain will review Strasburger's 
book on ** The Reduction Division, Spindle formation, 
Centrosomes and Blepharoplasts in Plants." 
Dr. Henry C. Cowles will review Massart's paper, 
"A Botanical Journey in the Sahara." 
Thursday, January 11. 
Chapel- Assembly: The Graduate Schools. Chapel, 
Cobb Lecture Hall, 10:30 a.m. 
Friday, January 12, 
Chapel- Assembly : The Divinity School. Chapel, 
Cobb Lecture Hall, 10:30 a.m. 
Saturday, January 18. 
Meetings of University Ruling Bodies in Haskell 
Oriental Museum : 
The Administrative Board of the University 

Press, 8:30 a.m. 
The Faculty of the Senior Colleges, 10:00 

a.m. 
The University Senate, ii: 30 a.m. 
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=^==^=======^==^== Hale, W. G. Mondays, 12:00- l:00 CSB 

Hammond 

U8T OF CONSULTATION HOURS, Hendrickson Mon.-Wed., 4:00-5:00 C 5 b 

WINTER QUARTER, 1900. Hobbs Mondays, 9:30-12:00 R 28 

Howland Tues.-FrL, 10:30-12:00 C 15 C 

Abbott Tuesdays, 10:30-11:30 C5B Hulbert Tucs.-Fri., 10:00-10:30 & 

Ballou Tuesdays, 10:30-11:30 C 13 B 11:00-11:30 H 15 

Barnes Tnes. & Thurs., 9: 30-10: 30 B 22 Johnson 

Bechtel Mondays, 2:30-3:00 C7B Jordan Daily, 11:30-12:00 Z 

Blackburn Judson 

Blanchard Mon.ft Thurs., 9:30-10:30 K 14 Kern Mondays, 9:30-10:30 C 10 D 

Bolza Tues.-Fri., 12:00-12:45 R 40 Wed. & Fri., 4:00-5:00 C 10 D 

Boyd Mon.-Wed., 8:15 R 39 von Klenze Wednesdays, 10:30-11:00 lSSJ^ 

Buck Tuesdays, 4:00-4:15 C6b Laing Mondajrs, 3:00-4:00 C5B 

Burton Tues.-Fri., 4:00-5:00 H 16 Harper, W. R. Daily, 9:30-10:30 H 10 

Butterworth Daily, 4:15-6:00. G Laughlin Mon.-Thurs., 1: 00 C4C 

Capps Daily, 10:30-11:00 2S?ry Lengfeld Wed. (First T.)io: 30-11:00 K 30 

Camahan Mon., Wed., Fri., 10:30-11:00 C 17 c Linn 

Castle Daily, 10:30-12:00 C8a Locke Tuesdays, 3:00-4:00 A 37 

Chamberlain Daily, 3:00-4:00 B 24 Lovett 

Chandler Thursdays, 10:30-11:30 C7B Manly 

Child Daily, 11:00-12:00 Z Mann Monda3rs, 9:30-10:30 R7 

Cowles Daily, 9:30-10:30 B 33 Maschke Tues.-Fri., 10:30-11:00 R 40 
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Mathews 

Michelson 

Miller, F. J. 

Moncrief 

Moody 

Moore, E. H. 

Moulton, F. R. 

Nef 

Owen 

Payne 

Pietsch 



Tues.-Fri., 

Tuesdays, 

Mon.-Fri, 



11:00-12:00 H 15 
12:00- 1:00 R 26 
10:30-11:00 C9A 



Tues.-Fri., 10:45-11:00 R 40 

Mon.-Fri., 11:00-12:00 K 25 

Daily, i:oo- 1:30 C 15 B 

Daily. 8:45-10:15 G 

Tues. & Fri. 10:30-11:00 C 16 c 



4:00- 5:00 
11:15-12:45 



C 17 c 
G 



de Poyen-Bellisle Tues.-Pri 

Ray croft Daily, 

Reynolds 

Salisbury Mon., Tues., Wed.. Fri., 11:45-12:30 II 14 

Schwill Tues. & Wed., 9:30-10:00 C6c 

Shepardson Tues. & Fri., 10:30-12:00 li 10 

Shorey Mondays, 12:00- i:oo C4B 

Slaught Mon.-Fri., 1:50- 2:00 

or at 4: 00 P.M. C II D 
Small 

Smith, A. Mon.-Fri., 11:00-12:00 K 43 

Stagg Daily, 1:30- 6:00 G 

Stieglitz Mon.-Fri., 10:30-12:00 K 32 

Stratton Mon.-Fri., 10:30-11:00 R 29 

Talbot Mon.-Fri., 12:00-1:00 C9A 

Tarbell Fridays, 12:00-12:30 C2B 

Terry Wednesdays, 10: 30-1 1 : 00 C 6 c 

Thatcher Fridays, 10:30-11:30 ^Jj}^ 
Thomas 

Thompson Fridays, 10:30-11:00 

Tufts Mon.-Fri. 9:45-10:45 
Veblen 
Vincent 

Wallace Tues. & Fri., 10:30-11:00 C 14 c 

Wergeland Wednesdays, 10:30-11:00 C6c 

Young Tues.-Fri., 10:30 C ii D 

Abbkkviations.— C=>C(^b Lecture Hall, a, b, c, and d denoting the 
xtt, ad. 3d, and 4th floors, respectively; A = Anatomy Building; B=a 
Botany Building ; G =» Gymnasium ; H = Haslcell Museum ; K = Kent 
Chemical Laboratory ; P =' Physiological Building ; R = Ryerson Physi- 
cal Laboratory ; W = Wallcer Museum ; Z => Zo&logical Building. 



C8c 

H13 



THE FEDERATION OF GRADUATE CLUBS. 
THE RECENT ItEETINQ,* 

As a result of the deliberations of the Federa- 
tion of Graduate Clubs, which met with Columbia 
University, December 26-28, the following rec- 
ommendations were passed and are to be sub- 



♦ Reported by Elizabeth Faulkner, delegate from the 
Graduate Club of the University. 



mitted to the universities and local clubs. They 
are here reported in substance, though the full 
text will be found in the next edition of the 
Handbook. 

The Federation recommend : 

1 . The adoption of a course book stating the 
graduate work done by any student in any univer- 
sity, for use in promoting university migration. 

Such books are at present in use at Pennsyl- 
vania and Bryn Mawr. 

2. Cooperation with the scheme to protect 
graduate students by examining the status of 
American students abroad. 

Mr. O. Faulkland Lewis (Pennsylvania) has 
been appointed a delegate from the Federation 
to meet with the presidents of thirteen institutions 
in the conference to be held in Washington next 
month (this conference was outlined in the issue 
of the University Record of December 22, 
1899). 

3. That the present form and method of pub- 
lishing the Handbook be continued, and the 
publication of a graduate study periodical be 
considered at a later time. 

[The publication of course lists proved unsatis- 
factory for financial and other reasons, and is for 
the present year again suspended.] 

4. That it is the sense of the Federation that 
the minimum time of study for the Ph.D. be three 
years. 

5. That the plan to list theses subjects in ad- 
vance of their publication be continued for an- 
other year, with these modifications (suggested 
by the committee) : i) That the form of the card 
be simplified ; 2) that the material be gathered 
from the students instead of the faculty ; 3) that 
it be understood that the object is not absolutely 
to prevent conflict in theses subjects, but to put in 
communication with each other candidates for the 
Ph.D. whose work seems to lie in the same field; 
4) that the Corresponding Secretary of the Federa- 
tion be the custodian of this catalogue and is in- 
structed to guard in confidence subjects so 
marked. 
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[The Corresponding Secretary of 1899 reported 
200 subjects listed for the Ph.D. ; only one con- 
flict.] 

6. That each club appoint a Federation agent 
to act: i) as assistant editor of the Handbook \ 2) 
as collector of material for the thesis subject cata- 
logue ; and 3) to hold the local club in close re- 
lation to the Federation. 

7. That each club send to the editor of The 
Handbook the list of its members with addresses 
and that he mail directly to each a copy of the 
Handbook. 

The officers of the Federation for 1900 are : 

President: Mr. C. Robert Gaston (Cornell). 

Vice Presidents: Mr. Morris W. Croll (Penn- 
sylvania), Mr. George C. Sellery (Chicago), Mr. 
Britt (Columbia). 

Corresponding Secretary : Miss Anna L. Wil- 
kinson (Bryn Mawr). 

Recording Secretary : Mr. Cohoe (Harvard). 

Treasurer: Mr. Young (Wisconsin). 

Editor of Handbook : Mr. J. H. Patten (Har- 
vard). 

FELLOWSHIP OFFERED BY THE ASSOCIATION OF 
COLLEGIATE ALUMNAE. 

The Association of Collegiate Alumnae in order 
to encourage advanced study among college 
women, offers a fellowship of $500, to be employed 
in foreign study. To this fellowship all graduates 
of institutions belonging to the association are 
eligible, though it is preferred that the period 
since graduation should not be longer than five 
years. The basis of award is promise of distinc- 
tion in the line of study chosen. 

Application for the year 1900-1 may be made 
to Mrs. Helmer, 1428 Michigan avenue, Chicago, 
a member of the committee, before February i, 
and should be accompanied by such evidences of 



ability as the college diploma, testimonials from 
professors, and examples of scientific or literary 
work already done. 



CURRENT EVENTS. 

Rev. B. A. Greene, of Evanston, addressed the 
Divinity students, Wednesday morning, on "A 
Change of Field and a New Experience." 



Professor John Dewey addressed the Peda- 
gogical Club on last Wednesday in the Assembly 
Room, Haskell Oriental Museum. The subject 
of his address was ** Psychology and Education." 



In accordance with the plan of setting apart 
one vesper service each quarter for consideration 
of the work of the University Settlement, on Sun- 
day afternoon, January 14, Professor Albion W. 
Small will deliver an address on " Arnold Toyn- 
bee," and the interests of the Settlement will be 
made especially prominent. 



The Convocation sermon was preached Sunday 
afternoon, January 7, 1900, by the Rev. T. D. 
Anderson, D.D., pastor of the Central Baptist 
church, of Providence, R. I., upon the text, "The 
Truth in Christ." The Truth in Christ was re- 
garded as living, personal, loving, and transform- 
ing. On Monday, Dr. Anderson addressed the 
Junior College chapel assembly upon "The Value 
of Worship in an Academic Career ; " on Tues- 
day, the Senior assembly upon "The Need of 
Large Resource in order to Efficient Perform- 
ance ; " on Wednesday, the Divinity School upon 
" The Full Significance of the Term Spirituality-, " 
and on Thursday, the Graduate assembly upon 
" The Need of More Rational Methods in Deal- 
ing with Normal Forces." 
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THE CALENDAR. 
JANUARY 12-20, 1900. 



Friday, January 12. 
Chapel- Assembly : TA^ Divinity School. Chapel, 
Cobb Lecture Hall, 10:30 a.m. 

Dr. Northrup will address ihe members of the Di- 
vinity School. 

Physics Club meets in Room 32, Ryerson Phys- 
ical Laboratory, at 4: 00 p.m. 

Discussions: '*On the Work of the Bureau of 
Weights and Measures of the United States Geodetic 
and Coast Survey," by Associate Professor S. W. 
Stratton ; '* On the Velocity and Mass of the Ions in 
the Electrical Wind in Air," by Mr. Earhart. 

Professor Shorey will address the Graduate Club 

in Beecher Hall at 8:00 p.m. 

Saturday, January 18. 

Meetings of University Ruling Bodies in Haskell 
Oriental Museum : 

The Administrative Board of University Af- 
filiations, 8 : 30 a.m. 

The Faculty of the Senior Colleges, 10:00 

A.M. 

The University Senate, ii : 30 a.m. 
Sunday, January 14. 

8£TTL£MENT SUNDAY. 

Vesper Service will be held in Kent Theater, 
at 4:00 P.M. (see above, p. 271). 

Professor Albion W. Small will speak on ** Tojmbec." 

Monday, January 16. 

Chapel- Assembly : The Junior Colleges. Chapel, 

Cobb Lecture Hall, 10:30 a.m. 
Philological Society meets in Faculty Room, 

Haskell Oriental Museum, at 8:00 p.m. 

Papers : " The Latinity of the Pcregrinatio Sanctae 
Silviac," by Mr. Bechtcl ; ** A Possible Origin of the 
Latin Dative Depending on Verbs Compounded with 
Prepositions," by Professor William G. Hale. 



Tuesday, January 16. 

Chapel-Assembly : The Senior Colleges. Chapel, 

Cobb Lecture Hall, 10:30 a.m. 
Botanical Club meets in Room 23, Botany 

Building, at 5:00 p.m. 

Dr. Bradley M. Davis will review Harper's work on 
Cell division in Sporangia and Asci. 
Mr. H. N. Whitford will review several recent articles 
on Forestry, 

Wednesday, January 17. 

History Club will meet with Miss Hammond, 
5810 Drexel av., at 7:30 p.m. 

Thursday, January 18. 

Chapel- Assembly: The Gradua/e Schools. Chapel, 

Cobb Lecture Hall, 10:30 a.m. 

Assistant Professor E. O. Jordan will speak on " The 
Opening of the Drainage Canal.** 

Rev. John G. Paton, D.D., the Missionary of New 

Hebrides renown, will address the students 

of the University in Kent Theater at 4: 00 p.m. 

Fr/day, January 19. 

Chapel Assembly : The Divinity School. Chapel, 
Cobb Lecture Hall, 10: 30 a.m. 

Saturday, January 20. 

Meetings of University Ruling Bodies in Haskell 
Oriental Museum : 

The Administrative Board of the University 
Press, 8:30 a.m. 

The Administrative Board of Student Or- 
ganizations, Publications, and Exhibi- 
tions, 10:00 A.M. 

The Faculty of the Ogden (Graduate) 
School of Science, 10:00 a.m. 

The Faculty of the Divinity School at 
11:30 a.m. 



Material for the CALXNDAB moet be tent to the Office of Information bj THUBSDAT, 8:80 
in order to be published in the issue of the same week. 
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FRIDAY, JANUARY 19, 1900 



OUR STANDARDS OF POLITICAL MORALITY.* 

BY PRESIDENT ARTHUR T. HADLEY, LL.D, 
Yah Unlwnitt, 



An unusually well informed foreign critic, Mr. 
Muirhead, whose character as a dispassionate ob- 
server is well attested by the fact that he has 
written several of Badeker's handbooks, has 
recently published the opinion that the standard 
of personal morality in America is decidedly 
higher than in England, that of commercial mo- 
rality probably a little lower, and that of political 
morality quite distinctly lower. There is reason 
to think that in this view he represents a con- 
sensus of opinion of well informed observers on 
both sides of the Atlantic. The causes for this 
condition of things demand serious attention. A 
failure to carry into politics the same kind of 
ethical standard which is applied in matters of 
personal morals implies as a rule, that there is 
something in a people's political conditions to 
whose understanding it has not fully grown up. 
Such a failure implies a defect in public judgment 
rather than in individual character. It indicates 
that we do not know what virtues must be exer- 
cised for the maintenance of organized society as 
well as we know what virtues are necessary to the 

^ The Convocation Address, given on the occasion of the 
Thirty-first Convocation of the University, held in Stude- 
baker Hail, Chicago, January 2, 1900, at 3:00 P.M. 



harmonious living of individuals among their 
neighbors. 

The difference between standards of political 
morality and of personal morality attracted atten- 
tion as long ago as the days of the Greek philos- 
ophers. From that time onward every moralist 
who has really studied the subject has recognized 
that there were certain distinctive political virtues, 
elements superlatively necessary in the conduct 
of a good ruler or member of the ruling class, 
which might be relatively less important in mat* 
ters outside of politics. What is to be regarded 
as par excellence the virtue of the ruler and the 
freeman is a question which is answered differ- 
ently in different stages of society. In the earliest 
developments of civilization stress is chiefly laid 
on courage to maintain authority ; in a later stage 
greater importance is attached to the virtue of 
self-restraint, to submit in person to the authority 
imposed on others ; while in a still later develop- 
ment at least equal prominence must be given to 
public spirit, to use for a collective or unselfish 
end the measure of authority bestowed on each 
individual. American society has witnessed the 
passage from the first stage to the second ; much 
must be done before we have attained the third. 

In the beginnings of civilization the virtue of 
courage is a necessary prerequisite for any and all 
government. When people so far emerge from 
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superstition that they begin to distrust the author- 
ity of the priest, a strong and fearless hand is 
needed to create a recognized police authority 
which can repress license and disorder. Who- 
ever has this courage will have authority, for 
without it there is no authority at all. If it is 
possessed by but few, we shall have an oligarchy ; 
the more widely it is diffused the more nearly 
shall we approach democracy. We can have no 
social order, oligarchic or democratic, without the 
personal courage and physical force to maintain it. 
So fundamental are these things that there is a 
disposition in certain stages of society to condone 
in the possessors of courage and fighting efficiency 
the want of many other virtues ; to let them vindi- 
cate the majesty of the law by hanging the wrong 
man if the right man is not to be found ; to let 
them assert their authority to make laws by an 
assumption of an authority in their own person 
to break the laws which they have made ; to de- 
spise and suppress the "base mechanical" who 
would protest against this arbitrary infraction of 
legal principle. 

But the " base mechanicals," however unjustly 
despised in a nation's beginnings, prove a neces- 
sity for its progress beyond those beginnings. 
The state, as Aristotle says, having begun as a 
means of making life possible, continues as a 
means of making life prosperous. When once 
the necessary basis of authority is established, 
that authority becomes with each generation more 
impartial and more absolute, protecting the la- 
borer as well as the soldier or politician. The 
brave citizen can in these later generations best 
serve the cause of his country, not by an excess 
of personal zeal in behalf of his nation, but by 
a readiness to submit his claims to the arbitra- 
ment of tribunals which have been established for 
the determination of justice. This change from 
the virtue of fortitude to that of temperantia is 
manifest in every department of human activity 
as soon as it advances beyond a certain rudi- 
mentary stage. Fighting ceases to be a matter of 
personal courage and becomes a matter of disci- 



pline, so that the ideal soldier is no longer the 
leader of a cavalry charge, but the organizer of 
victory, who can give and take orders as part of 
a large whole. Success in business is no longer 
the prerequisite of the venturesome trader who 
starts on a voyage of exploration, but of the pains- 
taking merchant who understands the laws of 
supply and demand, and can regulate his conduct 
by those laws. In short, the whole feudal organi- 
zation of society, where authority rests on cour- 
age and services given in return for personal 
protection, gives place to a newer and larger 
order, where the authority of permanent principles 
is recognized as superior to that of any person, 
and where that man serves the world best who 
can best take his share in wielding and in recog- 
nizing this authority. 

Through these two stages, which it has taken 
Europe centuries to accomplish, America has 
been passing in a comparatively brief period. 
First we have the lawless frontier community, 
where men have such rights as they can defend 
with their own revolvers ; where in case of emer- 
gency the vigilante, who takes the law into his 
own hands, is the most necessary of citizens; 
where the necessity for the presence of Judge 
Lynch is so sharply recognized that his occasional 
mistakes are condoned; and where absence of 
power to insist on one's rights is almost as bad as 
having no rights at all. With the necessity for 
more regular investment and employment of 
capital and the establishment of the police author- 
ity which is coincident with that employment, the 
virtues and vices of the frontiersman pass out of 
political prominence, and we reach a stage where 
the standard of social success is found playing 
with keenness the games of commerce and of 
politics ; where every man is expected to submit 
to the law of which he becomes a part, but where, 
as long as he keeps within the rules set by that 
law, all things are condoned which do not pass 
the line of meanness or violent immorality which 
disqualifies a man from associating personally 
with his fellowmen. 
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The suddenness of the change has been at- 
tended with all the exaggeration to which sudden 
social movements are liable. In Europe the men 
who exercised authority in virtue of their courage 
were only gradually displaced by those who did 
80 in virtue of their astuteness. The earlier stand- 
ard of military virtue as a qualification for social 
distinction persisted long after it had ceased to be 
the main requisite for success in business and in 
politics, and even in war itself. Traditions as to 
the use of wealth which had survived from earlier 
times exercised a potent influence even upon 
those who had amassed that wealth by the methods 
peculiar to later ones. A man who would have 
that standing in the community which for most 
men is the chief object of ambition was compelled 
to pay his respects to the past no less than to the 
present. In America the case was different. The 
flpod of industrial settlement swept so rapidly 
into the districts which but a short time before 
had been the habitat of the miner or the ranch- 
man that it obliterated as with a sponge the 
traces of the social order of a ruder time. Un- 
hampered by precedent, each man set out to make 
his fortune in a world where all were from one 
standpoint peaceful citizens and from another 
absolute adventurers. Life in the half settled 
communities of the United States became a game 
in a sense which it perhaps never had been before ; 
a game played by a series of accepted rules, and 
where no tradition or code of etiquette not incor- 
porated in the rules counted for anything at all. 
The result has been an exaltation of the princi- 
ples peculiar to one stage of the world's history 
to an eminence of unquestioned supremacy which 
they have elsewhere sought in vain. 

As long as the conditions remain which gave 
birth to this state of things — free land, abun- 
dance of opportunities, a body of men possessed 
of phjTsical and mental soundness, and starting to 
play the game with approximately equal chances — 
so long did the political and moral standards which 
were based upon these conditions prove themselves 
tolerably adequate for the purpose in hand. 



They might be objected to by outside observers 
as incomplete, wanting in background, crude, 
repulsive, if you like ; but they at least enabled a 
vast social machine to be run with a great deal of 
aggregate happiness and with less glaring viola- 
tion of justice than had been exemplified in any 
other machine to which the critics could point. 
But with a change in conditions this degree of 
success was less fully assured. And this change 
has already come about. Organization in busi- 
ness, in local politics, and in national politics has 
brought with it an inequality of opportunity and 
an unfairness of conditions in which the game of 
life is played. Competitive business is giving 
place to trusts. The town meeting has been sup- 
planted by the organized municipality. The old 
federation of states, with strong traditions of 
home rule, has become a centralized nation, 
reaching out beyond its own borders to rule over 
other nations less civilized than itself. 

Under these circumstances it became impossible 
for the community to rest complacently in that 
egoistic morality which seemed sufficient for the 
needs of a generation earlier. We can no longer 
rely on competition to protect the consumers 
against abuse when industry has become so highly 
organized that all production is centralized in 
control of a single body. It is no longer true in 
the sense that it was true fifty years ago, that each 
man may be left free to manage his own business, 
and that the community will find its work best 
done as a consequence of such freedom. Com- 
merce and industry are no longer regarded as 
games where we have nothing to do but applaud 
the most skillful player when he wins, and rest in 
the assurance that his triumph is in line with the 
best interests of the community as a whole. 
What once was regarded as a game has now be- 
come a trust, not merely in the superficial and 
accidental sense in which the name '' trust" is now 
applied to all large combinations of capital, but 
in a profounder sense, as a trust exercised on 
behalf of the public, which it is in the power of 
those who control this capital to use well or ill at 
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their pleasure, without adequate restraint from 
any quarter. Where competition is thus become a 
remote contingency, and where law is almost nec- 
essarily inadequate unless it be made so strict as 
to forbid the good no less than the evil in private 
business enterprise, a new system of ethics is a 
matter of vital necessity for the American people, 
a system which shall treat the director no longer 
as an individual pursuing private business of his 
own and with the right to resent the suggestion that 
he should conduct it unselfishly, but as having 
moral responsibilities to his stockholders, to his 
workingmen, and to the consumers that purchase 
his goods or his services. In the absence of such 
an ethical advance, no political or legal solution 
of the so-called trust problem is likely to be 
effective. Demagogues will continue to meet it 
with prohibitions that do not prohibit. Vision- 
aries will attempt to limit its abuses by semi- 
socialistic measures that are readily evaded. But 
each of these classes will tend to perpetuate the 
evils which it is trying to check. They are 
attempting to reform by improved legal machin- 
ery matters for which there can be no real remedy 
whithout improved commercial morality. 

Nor are we better protected against the abuses 
of public trusts than against those of private ones. 
Our old-fashioned methods of representative gov- 
ernment have not proved adequate to guard 
against the evils incident to the working of ad- 
ministrative machinery in our cities and our 
states. To govern properly in old times it was 
chiefly necessary«to see that a sound public opin- 
ion should be formed by debate between the 
champions of different interests. A representa- 
tive assembly, whose members came from different 
districts, was admirably adapted to secure this 
end. The presence of members from every local- 
ity involved was a sufficient protection against 
the adoption of measures through ignorance of the 
needs of the several sections. But with the sub- 
stitution of the work of actual government for 
that of discussion, the representative assembly no 
longer proves equally well adapted for our pur- 



poses. It becomes an arena for contests between 
conflicting claims, rather than for interchange 
and reconciliation of differing views. It becomes 
a field where party organization can exercise its 
fullest sway, and where the selfish interests of the 
several parts, instead of becoming a means for 
the promotion of the welfare of the whole, be- 
comes too often a means toward its [spoliation. 
With the increasing scale on which public busi- 
ness is conducted, it has undergone a change 
analogous to that which we see in private busi- 
ness. It has become a trust in a deeper sense 
than it was a generation or two ago. A wider 
discretionary power for good or ill is placed 
in the hands of those by whom the public affairs 
of the city or state are conducted. These affairs 
will not be safe when politics is regarded as a 
game any more than private interests are safe 
when commerce is regarded as a game. Nor can 
they be made so by any constitutional machinery. 
A moderate degree of reform is indeed possible 
by fixing the responsibility in the hands of a 
single person instead of dividing it among so 
many as to neutralize at once the power for good 
and the accountability for evil. But this change, 
however salutary and even necessary in the con- 
duct of municipal or state business, is far from 
meeting the whole evil. Until there is a funda- 
mental reform in the code of political ethics 
which the community imposes upon its members, 
public trusts will be no more adequately con- 
trolled than private ones. Nay, they are likely 
to be even less adequately controlled, because a 
public official, holding his power as a tool of a 
ring, and acknowledging no allegiance to standards 
higher than those which have made his organiza- 
tion successful, is as a rule more firmly intrenched 
in authority than the representative of any pri- 
vate corporation, however extensive and powerful. 
Until such a change is made, the social ideal of 
reforming abuse of a private trust by the substi- 
tution of public trust will be but a substitution of 
one set of masters for another. 

If this difficulty is felt in internal affairs, where 
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those who suffer are at any rate citizens and men 
of action, with the power to make their protests 
heard even where they a^nnot make their resist- 
ance successful, much worse will it be in dealing 
with colonies and dependencies. The history of 
our Indian affairs has proved how much real im- 
morality may characterize the public dealings of 
people who in their private dealings with one 
another are characterized by honesty and straight- 
forwardness. Whenever we govern a race so 
inferior that it is not, and in the nature of things 
cannot be, adequately represented in our councils, 
one of two things must happen ; either it will be 
left a victim of the most unscrupulous office- 
holders — as in the case alluded to — or it will be 
championed by disinterested men, not as a means 
for their own political success, but as a duty 
which they owe to their own moral natures. 
Under an imperialistic policy our government 
cannot remain what it was. It must grow either 
worse or better. It cannot remain a game, in 
which the struggle for success is as far as possible 
dissociated from the moral sense of the partici- 
pants. It will involve either a direct breach of 
trust or a direct acceptance of trust. 

Our own experience with problems other thato 
these, and the experience of England with this par- 
ticular problem, both warrant us in the belief that 
we shall move toward a better solution rather than 
toward a worse. England's first political dealings 
in India were characterized by methods totally 
indefensible. The career of Warren Hastings is 
an example of how a really great man may be 
infected by a disordered public morality. But the 
very powerlessness of England to protect itself 
against official abuse brought home to the English 
mind, as the conditions in England or America 
had failed to do, the fact that public unmorality 
meant public immorality. Without going so far 
as to assert that the reform of the English civil 
service and the purification of English politics 
were the results of experiences in India and the 
colonies — for this is a disputed point — we can 
at any rate see that the very weakness of Eng- 



land's dependencies has compelled the young 
men of England, as they go out into official duties 
in these lands, to adopt the position of protectors, 
quickened by the responsibility which attaches to 
such a relation, rather than of adventurers seeking 
their fortunes in the opportunity of personal gain. 
The development of this mental attitude was in 
some respects less difficult in England than it will 
be in America, because there was in England a 
survival of certain traditions from the earlier mili- 
tary age of society which made social success de- 
pend far more on the acceptance of responsibility 
than upon the achievement of eminence in busi- 
ness or in politics. Yet in spite of this difficulty 
we may look forward to the future with confi- 
dence. A country which has in so many of its 
parts passed in a single generation from the law- 
lessness of frontier life to the extreme of legality 
may readily, in a generation more, pass from a 
state where conceptions of public duty are 
bounded by legality alone to one where they are 
inspired by a moral obligation which will carry 
into the conduct of public affairs the principles 
and sentiments which we recognize in private 
ones. 

THE PRESIDENrS QUARTERLY STATEMENT,* 



Members and Friends of the University, 
Ladies and Gentlemen : 
It is fitting that I should tender to President 
Hadley on behalf of all who are here assembled 
this afternoon, our appreciation of the splendid 
utterance to which we have listened, and our rec- 
ognition of the high ideals which have been so 
clearly and impressively set forth. In this proc- 
lamation by a university man upon a university 
occasion — a proclamation the truth of which rests 
upon definite experience, while its aim concerns 
the weightiest affairs of state and nation, we see 
an instance in which the university through its 
highest representative, and in its most dignified as- 

* Presented on the occasion of the Thirty-first Convoca- 
tion of the University, January 2, 1900. 
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sembly stands before the world in the exercise of 
the double function of sage and prophet. 

To that old and venerable institution over 
which our friend and former colleague has been 
called to preside, an institution greatly blessed by 
God and a source of incalculable blessing to the 
world, the University of Chicago, notwithstanding 
its youth and immaturity, makes bold to send its 
greetings. Because of the many institutions with 
which in one capacity or another Yale men have 
been connected, Yale has properly been called 
the mother of colleges. The Yale men in the 
University of Chicago, the Yale men in the 
City of Chicago will be joined by all other col- 
lege men in the University of Chicago and in the 
City of Chicago, in wishing for Yale, and for 
Yale's new president, a happy new year. May 
Yale continue forever to enjoy that prosperity 
which a glorious past and a magnificent present 
deserve and demand. 

THE 8TATISTIG8 OF THE AUTUMN QUARTER. 

The attendance in the various divisions of the 
University during the Autumn Quarter, 1899, 
was as follows : 

The Graduate School of Arts and Literature 265 
The Ogden (Graduate) School of Science 126 

Total : The Graduate Schools - - - 3gi 
The Senior Colleges - - - - 220 
The Junior Colleges - - - - 509 

The College for Teachers - - - 277 
Unclassified Students - - - - 186 
Total : Students in the Colleges (omitting those 

counted twice) ^^'4^ 

The Graduate Divinity School - - 124 

Unclassified Divinity Students - - 29 

The Dano-Norwegian Theological Seminary 23 
The Swedish Theological Seminary - 31 

Total : Divinity Students - - - 207 

Total in all schools and colleges (omitting 

those counted twice) - - - - 1,746 
Totals (omitting those in the College for 

Teachers) I»503 

The friends of the University will be interested 
to know that the present scholastic year has been 
marked by considerable increase in the attendance 



of students. The attendance in the Divinity 
School has increased from 182 in the year 1898 
to 207 in the year 1899; that of the Graduate 
Schools from 373 to 391 ; that of the Senior Col- 
leges from 211 to 220; that of the Junior Col- 
leges from 415 to 509. The freshman class last 
year on the first of October numbered 259. This 
year's freshman class numbered 343, an increase 
of 33 per cent. The general increase in the work 
of the University during the Autumn Quarter 
will be observed by noting the statistics of attend- 
ance during the Autumn Quarters in eight suc- 
cessive years : 



1892 


- 594 


1896 


- 1,131 


1893 - 


- • 750 


1897 - 


- 1.170 


1894 


- - 996 


1898 - 


- 1,609 


1895 - 


- 1,116 


1899 - 


• 1,733 



THE STATISTICS OF THE GRADUATE SCHOOLS FOR 1S9S-9. 

An effort has recently been made by a repre- 
sentative of Columbia University, New York, to 
compare the attendance of graduate students in 
various universities, the object being to determine 
where are the largest bodies of graduate students. 
In the enumeration given, the figures for the Uni- 
versity of Chicago are presented in two forms, 
the first form including all who are in attendance 
for any portion of the year, the total number 
being 951; the second form taking account of 
students who were in residence during three of the 
four quarters, the number being 198. Here were 
also included those who were in residence during 
four quarters, the total number being 268. 

It is manifestly clear that for purpose of com- 
parison it is necessary to omit the large number 
of students who were present during only one 
quarter, namely 571. It is true, however, that 
571 students during one quarter, if evenly dis- 
tributed through three quarters, would give 190 
for each quarter. But leaving out of considera- 
tion this large number of 190, there should cer- 
tainly be included those students who were present 
during two quarters only. In many cases these 
two quarters were supplemented by a third quar- 
ter in the previous or following year. And in 
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any case, three students in attendance six months 
are equivalent to two students in attendance nine 
months each. It is necessary, therefore, in order 
to present any fair comparison from the point of 
view of Chica/a^o, to include the io6 students who 
were present during two quarters. Upon this 
basis there were in residence during the year 
1898-9, 362 students, while if the average resi- 
dence of these students in residence during a 
single quarter be added, the total is 552 stu- 
dents. It is a matter of general interest that one 
of the conclusions drawn by Professor Carpenter 
from the statistics which he presents is the fol- 
lowing : " The situation points to the conclusion 
that the strongest rivals of our (Columbia) grad- 
uate school are Harvard in the East and Chicago 
in the West, and that Columbia should consider 
seriously the advantages of the quarter system. 

WE QUARTER SYSTEM. 

Has the so-called quarter system justified itself 
in the University of Chicago ? The answer to 
this question will turn upon the extent to which 
students have availed themselves of its peculiar 
advantages. The facts of one year will, perhaps, 
serve as illustration. Of the 2959 different stu- 
dents in residence during the year 1898-9, 49 
per cent, were present during one quarter, 21 per 
cent, were present during two quarters, 6 per cent, 
were present during four quarters, and 24 per 
cent, were present during three quarters. This 
means that only 24 per cent, of the total attend- 
ance were orthodox students; that is, students 
doing three quarters of work. Seventy-six per 
cent, took advantage in one form or another of 
the quarter system. These facts answer very defi- 
nitely the question whether or not the system 
adapts itself to the needs of students. There 
may be other and equally important questions 
involved. It would seem, however, that from the 
student point of view the system had approved 
itself. The fact that other large institutions have 
adopted the plan, and that still others, like Colum- 
bia, are considering it, is evidence that, notwith- 



standing difficulties which may be involved, the 
advantages are of a sufficiently strong character 
to warrant at least the consideration of its adop- 
tion. It is perhaps safe to assume that of the 
2959 students in attendance last year, at least 
one half enjoyed advantages as a result of the 
quarter system which would otherwise not have 
been open to them. 

THE COLLEGE FOR TEACHERS AND THE EXTENSION CLASS STUDY 
WORK. 

The registration in the College for Teachers 
for the Autumn Quarter has been as follows : 

New Matriculants 104 

Students previously matriculated - - -173 

Total 2y; 

The work of these students has been distributed 
as follows : 



Psychology : 


Mr. Angell - 


12 




Miss Tanner - 


4 


Pedagogy: 


Mr. McMurray - 


9 




Mr. McMurray - 


II 




Mrs. Young 


- 34 


History : 


Mr. Terry 


21 




Mr. Shepardson 


7 


Sociology : 


Mr. Howerth - 


7 




Mr. Howerth - 


5 




Mr. Howerth - 


6 


Anthropology : 


Mr. Dunn 


3 


Latin : 


Mr. Miller 


6 




Mr. Dixon 


5 




Mr. Dixon 


3 




Mr. Dixon 


I 


Spanish : 


Mr. Pietsch 


4 


French : 


Mr. Howland - 


8 


English : 


•Miss Radford - 


12 




Miss Radford - 


9 




Mr. Herrick - 


- 14 




Mr. MacClintock - 


■ 25 




Mr. Broadus - 


6 


Mathematics : 


Mr. Slaught - 


II 




Mr. Slaught 


- 15 


Astronomy : 


Mr. Laves 


8 


Physics : 


Mr. MiUikan - 


9 


Chemistry : 


Mr. Smith 


8 


Geology : 


Mr. Atwood - 


22 


Bacteriology : 


Mr. Jordan 


4 


Botany : 


Mr. Barnes - . - 


8 


Public Speaking: 


: Mr. Blanchard - 
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The registration in the Class Study Depart- 
ment has been as follows : 

The number of classes - - - - 72 

Total enrollment 742 

The average number per class - - - lo-l- 

The work of the Class Study Department is 
distributed as follows : 

Philosophy and Pedagogy - - - - 195 

Political Economy 11 

Political Science 4 

History 48 

Sociology 62 

Greek 8 

Latin 73 

Romance 32 

German 19 

English Literature 289 

Zoology 6 

Botany - 26 

Public Speaking 10 

Library Science 41 

Total 824 

Of the 277 Students doing work in the College 
for Teachers, 215 are women, and 62 are men. 
The character of the work done in the Class 
Study Department is not essentially different from 
that of the College for Teachers. The main dis- 
tinction lies in the fact that in the former the 
students are not matriculated as members of the 
University, while in the latter they are so matricu- 
lated. It would appear, however, that at least 90 
per cent, of the Class Study Division are fitted to 
matriculate in the University. In view of these 
facts, and in view also of certain difficulties which 
have arisen in maintaining a sharp distinction 
between the work of these two divisions of the 
University, the faculty of the College for Teach- 
ers, to which is entrusted the direction of the 
affairs of the College, has voted unanimously to 
recommend to the Board of Trustees that after 
April first the work of the Class Study Division, 
and that of the College for Teachers be unified 
and administered according to the same rules and 
regulations. It seems quite certain that this 
recommendation, which grows out of two years' 
experience, presents a true policy for the future 



conduct of this most important work. This will 
involve the entire separation of the work from the 
University Extension Division ; and this separa- 
tion commends itself to all who have studied the 
situation. In view of the absence in Europe of 
Professor James, Director of the University Exten- 
sion Division, who has heretofore acted as Dean 
of the College for Teachers, and in order to unify 
more definitely this work. Associate Professor 
MacClintock has been transferred by the Board 
of Trustees from the deanship of the Junior Col- 
leges to the deanship of the College for Teachers. 
The long experience of Professor MacClintock as 
an administrative officer, and the special sym- 
pathy which has always characterized his work in 
its relation to that of the teacher, fit him pre- 
eminently to undertake the work of conducting 
the affairs of the College for Teachers. Certain 
general changes in organization will soon be 
recommended to the Board of Trustees. These 
suggestions have grown out of the experience 
furnished during the two years in which the Col- 
lege for Teachers has existed, and from the adop- 
tion of these suggestions great advantage is 
expected. 

THE JUNIOR COLLEGES. 

According to the statistics already given, the 
attendance in the Junior Colleges during the past 
quarter was 509. This number includes only 
regularly classified students. In addition to this 
number, there may be included also the 186 un- 
classified students, many of whom will sooner or 
later be classified. The total 695 makes the 
largest division of the University. With the pres- 
ent incoming freshman class, numbering 343, an 
increase of 32)^ per cent, upon that of last year, it 
is apparent that still greater attention than ever 
before should be given to this important part of 
the University's work. During the past two years 
a larger number of officers of high rank have 
given instruction to the upper and lower juniors 
than ever before. 

It gives me pleasure to announce that Assistant 
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Professor George E. Vincent has been appointed 
to the deanship of the Junior Colleges, and 
will enter at once upon the duties of that 
office. 

The policy of separating more and more dis- 
tinctly the Junior from the Senior Colleges is 
one which commends itself to those who are 
in close touch with the problems of adminis- 
tration. The Faculties and the Congregation 
have united in recommending to the Board 
of Trustees the conferring of the title of Asso- 
ciate in Arts, Literature, and Science upon those 
who have completed the work of the Junior Col- 
leges. The Trustees have adopted this recom- 
mendation and have arranged that it shall go into 
effect so soon as proper measures have been taken 
to announce the policy of the University to other 
institutions. This action is believed by many to 
be the next step in the evolution of a system in 
accordance with which the different stages of edu- 
cational work shall be properly adjusted to each 
other. It is hoped that the arrangements will be 
completed by which the new title may be con- 
ferred at the next Convocation. In taking this 
step the University desires to lay still greater 
emphasis upon the college work which it has un- 
dertaken to do, in order, if possible, to counter- 
act the impression which seems to prevail, that 
greater interest has been taken in this University 
in graduate work than in college work. In limit- 
ing the number of students in undergraduate 
classes to thirty, and in maintaining this limita- 
tion of number with a possible exception now 
and then, the University has indicated most 
clearly the great emphasis it places upon work of 
the lower grade. It would be much easier and 
much less expensive to adopt the policy in vogue 
in many other large institutions of registering 
I GO to 250 students for the same class ; but such a 
policy, it is believed, will not produce in the end 
the best results, and even at greater expense it 
seems wise to continue to maintain smaller classes, 
though the increasing numbers make this policy 
a most difficult one to administer. 



THE PRE-MEDICAL WORK. 

The pre-medical work for the first year can be 
considered as organized. We are prepared for 
courses in Human Anatomy for the first time in 
university history, explicitly introduced as a part 
of university work. To present the second year 
of pre-medical work Physiological Chemistry, 
Experimental Pharmacology and Pathology are 
still needed. 

THE UNIVERSITY PRE88. 

It is a source of regret that I am compelled to 
announce the resignation of Mr. Ned Arden 
Flood, Director of the University Press. During 
the last two years the Press has made steady prog- 
ress in the various divisions of its work. This 
progress has been marked on the one hand by a 
larger amount of work accomplished at a smaller 
expense, and on the other by improved facilities 
and more satisfactory organization. The business 
of the Press in its various departments involves 
the receipt and expenditure of $167,290.95 annu- 
ally. With the bookstore doing a business of 
147,308.07 a year, the department of purchase of 
$23,416.27, the printing department $65,634.12, 
publishing $40,932.49, the work has reached a 
point in which larger plans must be formed for 
its future development. Mr. Newman Miller, of 
Albion, Mich., formerly connected with the Ex- 
tension Division of the University, has been 
elected to the directorship of the Press, and will 
assume the responsibilities of that office at once. 
Under the guidance of the new director it is 
hoped that additional economies will be intro- 
duced and still greater efficiency attained. 

The University Press desires to undertake two 
important publications — a Corpus of the Egyp- 
tian Historical Inscriptions, and a Corpus of the 
Assyrian and Babylonian Inscriptions, the former 
under the editorship of Assistant Professor James 
H. Breasted, and the latter under the editorship 
of Associate Professor Robert Francis Harper. 
It is proposed to publish in these corpuses the 
transliteration and translation of the historical 
inscriptions with special introductions, together 
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with historical, geographical, lexicographical and 
archaeological notes. Each series will include 
ten volumes. The preparation of these important 
contributions to oriental study has already begun. 
The publication will be undertaken so soon as 
special funds have been provided for this pur- 
pose. With the facilities of which it is hoped 
that the Press will soon be in possession, it 
will perhaps be possible to undertake other simi- 
lar works of a scientific character. The Univer- 
sity will accept gifts for the furtherance of such 
work from those who may be interested in it. In 
this connection I may be permitted to announce 
that the faculty of Rush Medical College has 
voted unanimously to recommend the publication 
of a Medical Gazette. The material published in 
the Gazette will be of a strictly scientific charac- 
ter. 

RUSH MEDICAL COLLEQE. 

We greet with pleasure this afternoon the mem- 
bers of the Rush Medical Faculty who are present 
as guests of the University. The medical faculty 
is to be congratulated upon the large increase in 
the number of students in spite of the advance- 
ment in requirements for entrance. The experi- 
ence of the faculty thus far would seem to indicate 
that with each advance in the requirements for 
admission a larger number of students make 
application. It is understood that within four 
years no students will be admitted to the College 
who have not completed the freshman or sopho- 
more years of an approved college curriculum. 
The faculty is also to be congratulated upon the 
success of the first Summer Quarter, and upon 
the introduction of the elective system. It gives 
me pleasure to announce that two new fellowships 
have been established in Rush Medical College, 
each yielding $500, one in the Department of 
Medicine, the funds for which are contributed by 
Dr. Frank Billings, the second in the Department 
of Surgery, the funds for which have been con- 
tributed by Dr. Arthur D. Bevan. These fellow- 
ships, together with those already established in 
other departments, furnish opportunity for men 



of distinguished ability to do advanced work in 
their respective departments. 

INSTRUCTORS ON LEAVE Of ABSENCE. 

The following instructors were absent during 
the Autumn Quarter, 1899, or did not offer 
courses for other reasons : 

Professors — Bolza, Coulter; Hirsch, von Hoist, 

Moulton, Northrup, Penrose, Wilkinson - - 8 
Professorial Lecturers — Barrows, Gunsaulus, 

Holmes, van Hise 4 

Associate Professors — Capps, Stratton, Zueblin, 

Thurber 4 

Assistant Professors — Breasted, Fellows, Sparks, 

Thomas 4 

Instructors— Grand all, Damon, Hancock, Howerth, 

Mann, Th. L. Neff 6 

Assistant — E. J. Goodspeed i 

Docents — Buckley, Hussey 2 

Total 29 

THE PARIS EXPOSITION. 

Through the courtesy of Mr. Ferdinand W. Peck, 
Mr. D. G. Hamilton, Mr. George C. Walker, Mr. 
Henry Ives Cobb, Mr. Silas B. Cobb, Mr. O. S. A. 
Sprague, Mr. E. M. Barton, special contributions 
have been made for the purpose of enabling the 
University of Chicago to make an exhibit at the 
Paris Exposition. This exhibit will be made up 
as follows : 

1. Statistical and graphic charts, showing the 
growth and development of the University. These 
charts, about forty in number,^ 22 inches by 28 
inches in size, will be finely mounted in separate 
frames. 

2. A specially prepared collection of photo- 
graphs, including the following : 

a) Photographs of all the buildings. 

b) Interiors of Women's Dormitories. 

c) Interior of Walker Museum. 

d) Interior of the Physical Laboratory. 

e) Interior of a Departmental Library. 

3. The Department of Physics will be repre- 
sented by an exhibit of apparatus used in special 
research work in the department. The instru- 
ments included are : 
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a) Harmonic Analyser. 

b) Ruling Engine. 

c) Interferometer (for Lengths). 

d) Interferometer (for Angles). 

e) Gratings. 

/) Echelon spectroscope. 

4. The Department of Astronomy will be rep- 
resented by a special set of photographs showing 
the equipment of the great Observatory, as well 
as the results of special research work of the mem- 
bers of the department. 

5. The work of the Departments of History and 
Sociology will be shown in a series of descriptive 
and graphic charts. 

6. The development and growth of the differ- 
ent departments of the University Extension 
Division will be fully set forth in a fine collection 
of charts especially prepared for this purpose. 

QIFTB TO THE UNIVERSITY. 

Before January i, 1S99, there had been reported 
gifts including the subscriptions of Miss Helen 
Culver, Mrs. Emmons Blaine, Mrs. E. G. Kelly, 
Mr. Martin A. Ryerson, and others amounting to 
$1,134,697. It was hoped that the remainder of 
this sum, namely, $865,000, might have been 
secured before January i, 1900. It is a source of 
great disappointment to the Trustees of the Uni- 
versity, and also, I am sure, to the friends of the 
University, that the effort to secure this amount 
of money has not met with success. We are not 
prepared to believe that the failure is due to lack 
of effort on the part of the Trustees, or to lack of 
interest on the part of the friends. As a matter 
of fact about $550,000, some of it with certain 
conditions attached, has been secured. It is a 
source of satisfaction that we are able to announce 
Mr. Rockefeller's willingness to extend the time 
for securing the remainder of this sum for a 
period of ninety days. We have no excuse what- 
ever to offer for the failure. Some of our friends 
who desire to make contributions were not quite 
ready to indicate the amount which they wished 



to contribute. It seemed better upon the whole to 
give them additional time in which to consider 
the matter. It is believed that the University will 
not be the loser by this extension. It may also, 
perhaps, be said that the uncertain condition of 
the money market during the past two weeks has 
been in some measure unfavorable in its influ- 
ence. The gifts which have been made to the 
University within the year, including the gift 
announced January 2, 1899, ^re as follows: 

1. For the work of the University Ele- 

mentary School, as follows : 

Mrs. Castle and members of Mrs. Castle's 

family $2,400.00 

Mrs. Charles R. Crane - . - . 1,360.00 

Mrs. Nellie B. Linn 1,000.00 

The South Side Academy 800.00 

Mr. E. B. Butler 700.00 

Mr. Martin A. Ryerson .... 500.00 

Professor John Dewey .... 340.00 

Mr. A. C. Bartlett 250.00 

Mrs. A. C. Bartlett 250.00 

Mr. J. W. Brooks 100.00 

Sundry contributions 281.00 

Mr. Benj. G. Rosenthal .... 10.00 

2. Contribution of books : 

4,095 volumes, estimated at - . - 3,685.00 

3. Contributions toward instruction : 

A friend 600.00 

4. Contributions toward equipment : 

A friend, for the Department of Astronomy - 2,300.00 
A friend, for the Department of Bacteriology 627.08 
Mr. C. K. G. Billings, for Mineralogical speci- 
mens 500.00 

Mr. William E. Hale, for Astronomy - - 250.00 

Professor George E. Hale, for Astronomy - 300.00 

Mr. F. L. O. Wadsworth - . . . 100.00 

The Mining and Smelting Co., for Geology - 185.06 

5. Contributions for Lectureships : 

Friends, through Assistant Professor George 
C. Howland, for lectures in the Romance 
Department 450.00 

Mr. Charles R. Crane, for a lectureship in 
Russian Literature and History, ^2,000 a 
year for five years 10,000.00 
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In his letter Mr. Crane says : Mr. Henry C. Lytton, for the establishment 

p - of the " Henry C. Lytton Scholarship " - 3,000.00 

' -^ / » y • The Alumnae of Dearborn Seminary, for the 

My dear Dr. Harper : establishment of the " Zwinglius Grover 

I wish to confirm by letter my recent conversa- Scholarship " 3,000.00 

tion with you regarding a lectureship on Slavic Mr. D. G. Hamilton, toward the scholarship 

subjects. fund 1,000.00 

I should like to have you accept for this lecture- The Chicago Women's Club, for a scholar- 

ship $10,000, to be paid in five annual install- ship for the year 1 899-1900 - - - 120.00 

ments of $2,000 each. Sundry contributions for scholarships - - 357-25 

These lectures should, I think, be given so far Mr. John H. Wrenn, for scholarships - - 100.00 

as possible by distinguished Slavs, especially Rus- Mr. O. S. Lyford, for scholarships - - 100.00 

sians ; the course as a whole planned to give a Mr. Jacob Rosenberg, $120 a year during his 

general view of the Slavic world, its geography, lifetime, for a scholarship. 

ethnography, history, arts, institutions, and reli- Mr. Albert G. Beaunisne, for scholarships - 50.00 

gious sects. Mr. C. R. Clissold, for scholarships - - 60.00 

Please let me know Ujhis ^sjatisfactory to you. ^ ^ p^^ fellowships, as follows : 

"""^(Signedr"' C. R. Crane. ^ ^^f^ ^^' ^ 1^^'7'^^P ^", f "f ^^ , • , ' ^50.00 

^ ° ' Friends, through Professor J. L. Laughlm, for 

Mrs. Caroline Haskell, as a special contribu- a fellowship in Political Economy - - 300.00 

tion toward the Barrows Lectureship in A friend, for traveling feUowship in the New 

India for the lectures given by Principal A. Testament Department - - - - 500.00 

M. Fairbaim 3,000.00 Mr. Charles Miller, for the " Bucknell Fellow- 

6. For the University exhibit at the x^'^JfCv, ii t ' *k , / .u /uv u ^"^""^ 

. •' Mr. Berthold Loewenthal, for the establish- 

Paris Exposition : ^^^^ ^^ ^^^ "Joseph P. Loewenthal Fellow- 
Mr. Ferdinand W. Peck .... 100.00 ship in Chemistry " 10,000.00 

Mr. D. G. Hamilton 100.00 ^ ^t t- j- j t» 1 t» • 

XI r- /- w 11 ,«^^^ 12. For the Ferdinand Peck Prize: 
Mr. George C. Walker .... 100.00 

Mr. Henry Ives Cobb 100.00 ^^^ ^^^ permanent establishment of a fund 

Mr. Silas B. Cobb 100.00 the income of which shaU be given as prizes 

Mr. O. S. A. Sprague 100.00 for excellence in public speaking, a contri- 

Mr. E. M. Barton 100.00 ^"^^^'^ ^y ^^- Ferdinand W. Peck - - 5,000.00 

7. For pier at Yerkes Observatory : '3. The following bequests have been made : 
Sundry contributions 300.00 Miss A. E. Scammon, of Chicago - - 500.00 

Mr. John Quincy Adams, of Wheaton - - 10,000,00 

8. For Plants : „r .. . r 
Mr. C. L. Hutchinson 85.00 ^4- We are permitted to announce another gift 

of $10,000 to the University, made by Mrs. Car- 

9. For Physical Culture and Athletics : ^^^^ ^ H^^^,,^ t^ be paid upon her death. 

Sundry contributions, by Mr. Walter O. Wil- _, . .- . ^i^^i m. t x€ ttihi 

, ^. -,^ ^« This irift makes the total amount of Mrs. Haskells 

son and others 750.00 ^ 

gifts to the University $153,000. 

10. For scholarships, as follows : ,„ , . , 

15. We are also permitted to announce another 

A bequest of Mrs. Catherine M. White - 9,000.00 .,. ^.^ r t-Lur 

Mr. Andrew McLeish, for the establishment ^'^^ ^^ «'^'^°° ^^^"^ ^^^ ^^^ ^^ ^^^""'^ ^^^^° 

of the "Andrew McLeish Scholarship" - 3,000.00 ^^"7 thousands to the University, whose name, 

Mr. Enos M. Barton, for the establishment of however, is withheld at her request, 

the "Enos M. Barton Scholarship " - - 3.000.00 ^^ ^^ ^^^ permitted to present the following 

Mr. Morris Selz, $3,000; Mr. E. S. Selz, 1 .^ r u £ • j r *u tt • 

* . J 4* T TT CI*. X letter from an old friend of the University — one 

;Pi,500 ; and Mr. J. Harry Selz, {^500, for •' 

the establishment of the " Lillian Gertrude ^o whom we were before greatly indebted, Mrs. 

Selz Scholarship " 5,000.00 Nancy Foster : 
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President William R. Harper, University of 

Chicago : 

Dear Dr. Harper — I should like to have Nancy 
Foster Hall extended to the west and made a 
complete building, with light on three sides. For 
the purpose of building and furnishing this exten- 
sion, including an elevator for the building, I am 
willing to give twenty thousand dollars. Will 
you please inform the trustees ? 
Very sincerely yours, 

(Signed) Nancy S. Foster. 

17. We are permitted, also, to present the fol- 
lowing letter from one of Chicago's well-known 
citizens, Mr. Leon Mandel : 

Chicago, November 29, 1899. 
President W. R. Harper : 

Dear Sir — I will give to the University of 
Chicago the sum of fifty thousand (^50,000.00) 
dollars, to be used for the erection of a building 
for assembly purposes, on condition that the 
building shall be called the Leon Mandel Assem- 
bly Hall. I will pay the sum indicated when I 
am informed that the contract for the building 
has been let. 

Yours, truly, 

(Signed) Leon Mandel. 

18. We are permitted to present the following 
letter, which is signed by a woman known to 
many of Chicago's older citizens. I regret 
exceedingly that illness prevents her from being 
present with us this afternoon — Mrs. Annie 
Hitchcock : 

Dr. Harper : 

Dear friend — Desiring to erect a memorial in 
the University of Chicago to my husband, Charles 
Hitchcock, 1 am prepared to transfer to that 
institution my interest in the La Salle block (cor- 
ner of Madison and La Salle streets), to the value 
of two hundred thousand (j2oo,ooo) dollars, sub- 
ject to the conditions already discussed between 
us. Sincerely your friend, 

(Signed) Annie Hitchcock. 
January i, 1900. 

19. I hold in my hand a document signed by 
a gentleman of wide reputation in scientific cir- 
cles, in which he agrees, upon certain conditions, 
to give to the University a paleontological collec- 



tion, consisting of over seven hundred thousand 
(700,000) specimens. This collection has been 
valued at $125,000. The conditions to which I 
have just referred, have not yet been ratified by 
the trustees of the University. 

20. I desire, once more, to make public acknowl- 
edgment of the gift by Mr. Marshall Field, of 
J 135*000 toward the purchase of the two blocks 
between Fifty-sixth and Fifty-seventh streets and 
between Ellis avenue and Lexington avenue — 
a purchase made possible by Mr. Rockefeller's 
additional gift of $200,000, and the gift by Mr. 
Martin A. Ryerson of certain land facing the 
University grounds on Ellis avenue valued at 
J33»874.o3. 

And in this connection I desire to acknowledge 
the courtesy of the members of the City Council, 
in voting to vacate Greenwood avenue, between 
Fifty sixth and Fifty-seventh streets so long as 
the property is used for university purposes. 

I am very sorry that I am not permitted to 
announce this afternoon the gifts which, I am per- 
suaded, will be made within the next months, and 
which, when actually made, will complete the 
amount required to fulfill the conditions of Mr. 
Rockefeller's three million gift. To those many 
friends (about one hundred and thirty), who have 
contributed nearly $1,700,000, I present the sin- 
cerest thanks of the university, its students, its 
faculties, and its trustees. To those friends whose 
gifts within the next three months will swell the 
amount up to and beyond the total sum required, 
we shall now turn our attention. For each and 
for all, we trust that the year of Our Lord 1900 
may be a prosperous year. 

REPORTS OF ACTIONS OF UNIVERSITY RULING BODIES 

FOR DECEMBER 1899. . 



1. The Board of University Affiliations : 

Meeting of December i6. — i) The following 
communication was read from the Council of Ad- 
ministration of Rush Medical College : 

Resolved^ That, the University of Chicago be asked to 
accept for entrance to Rush Medical College the certificates 
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of such four-year high schools, which include courses of the 
Latin language, as are on the accepted list of approved 
universities. 

After discussion the following reply was formu- 
lated and voted : 

Resolved^ That, the University of Chicago consents to 
accept for entrance to Rush Medical College in the autumn 
of 1900, the certificates of such four-year high schools as are 
on the accepted list of the Universities of Michigan, Wis- 
consin, Minnesota, and such other universities and colleges 
as may be approved by this Board, it being understood that 
if the student has not had Latin, the subject will be made up. 

Resolved^ That, for the year 1901 certificates be accepted 
only for those courses of the same schools, which include at 
least two years of Latin. 

2) Clarence E. Snyder, was on recommendation 
of the department concerned, approved as in- 
structor of French and German in Rugby School. 
3) A request was received for the affiliation of the 
Chicago Physiological School. On motion a com- 
mittee of three was appointed, consisting of the 
Director, Messrs. Abbott and Barnes, to consider 
the matter and report. 4) The Dean brought 
forward the question of the granting of advanced 
standing for excess units from Morgan Park. 
The following committee was appointed to report 
upon it : The Dean, Messrs. Kern and Salisbury. 

2. The Board of Physical Culture and Athletics : 

Meeting of December 2, — i) The Board dis- 
cussed the advisability of taking up the regulation 
of boarding houses. The sentiment was against 
the including of this work in the function of the 
Board. 2) The report of the committee on the 
Michigan-Wisconsin matter was laid on the table, 
and the committee discharged. 3) The Director 
was authorized to arrange an Eastern trip for the 
baseball team. 4) Mr. Vernon presented a prop- 
osition from the Inter- Ocean newspaper, upon 
which the Board took the following action : That 
Mr. Vernon be requested to reply, that under the 
rules it is impossible for the Board to arrange 
games under outside management. 



3. The Faculty of the Junior Colleges : 

Meeting of December 2. — i) The question of 
drawing as an entrance subject was referred to a 
special committee composed of persons interested 
in having this subject in the University (Messrs. 
Lengfeld, Millikan, Angell). 2) The following 
recommendation of the Curriculum Committee 
was approved : " Inasmuch as the new definition 
of science recommended by the Faculty of the 
Ogden (Graduate) School of Science involves the 
whole problem of readjustment in the Junior Col- 
lege Curriculum, the Committee would recommend 
that the Ogden Faculty be requested to appoint 
a committee to confer with the Curriculum Com- 
mittee of the Junior Colleges concerning the pro- 
posed change.** 

Meeting of December 12. — i) Report recom- 
mending that the penalty of suspension, to go in- 
to effect at once and continuing until July i, 
1900, be inflicted upon certain specified per- 
sons, and that they be not readmitted to the 
University except by the special vote of this 
Faculty. 

Meeting of December ig, — i) The following 
students were admitted with advanced standing : 
Helen Brandeis, Martha Dobyns, Lillian S. Green- 
leaf, Elizabeth M. King, R. C. Neptune, C. C. 
Smith, Georgia M. Wheeler, Alice C. Judson. 

4. The Faculty of the Senior Colleges : 

Meeting of December ig, — i) The following 
students were admitted with advanced standing : 
Laura E. Benedict, Florence H. Boyd, Eleanor 
M. Doyle, T. M. Furlong, A. A. Green, T. W. 
Thomson, A. E. Whitford. 2) The following 
recommendation approved and transmitted to the 
Faculty of the Junior Colleges: **It is recom- 
mended that the Senior College Faculty send the 
following resolution to the Junior College Faculty 
for their favorable consideration, viz., that stu- 
dents in the College of Science who wish to take 
the pre-medical course, be allowed to substitute 
Physics or Chemistry for the third major of re- 
quired Mathematics." 
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5. The Faculty of the Og:den (Graduate) School of 
Science : 

Meeting of December ig. — i) Communication 
from Faculty of Junior Colleges (see 4, above under 
meeting of Dec. 2) received and committee ap- 
pointed consisting of the following: Messrs. 
Barnes, Stieglitz, Chamberlin, Davenport, F. R. 
Moulton. 

6. The Faculty of the Divinity School : 

Meeting of December 16. — i) E. Schmidt ac- 
cepted as a candidate for the Ph.D. degree. 2) 
Ordered that under five (5) on page twelve (12) 
of the Circular of Information of the Divinity 
School there be inserted after the word but 
"(i) each student takes one major in Public 
Speaking." 

7. The University Senate : 

Meeting of December 2. — i) After discussion of 
the following request of the Department of Politi- 
cal Economy, viz., "That no student be given 
credit in Political Economy for graduation unless 
he had had two quarters work in the subject," it 
was voted that the method adopted in similar cir- 
cumstances by the Department of Chemistry was 
preferable (viz., that the student be advised not to 
take only a single quarter in Chemistry, but that 
if he does so, he be given credit for one quarter's 
work under the usual conditions). 2) Next meet- 
ing of the Senate appointed for January 13, 1900, 
at which the replies of the Faculty of the 
Ogden (Graduate) School of Science should be 
presented (see University Record, IV, 36, p. 
244, col. i). 

8. The Board of Trustees : 

Meeting of December 12, — i) The President 
reported the resignation of Ned Arden Flood, 
Director of the Press, to take efifect January i, 
1900. The resignation was accepted. The Pres- 
ident recommended the appointment of Newman 
Miller to fill the vacancy. The recommendation 
was adopted and Mr. Miller appointed. 



Meeting of December ig. — i) H. Parker Wil- 
liamson of Princeton University was appointed 
to give courses in the Romance Department dur- 
ing the Winter and Spring Quarters of the current 
year. 2) The following appointments were made 
to the Class-study Department of the University 
Extension Division : Horace Spencer Fiske, Eng- 
lish ; Frederick Otto Schub, German; Clair 
Avery Orr, Latin; Robert Walter Bru^re, Ger- 
man ; Leon E. A. Li6bard, French ; Michael F. 
Guyer, Zoology. 3) The committee appointed to 
secure the vacation of the street and alleys 
through the two blocks between 56th and 57th 
streets, and Ellis and Lexington avenues reported 
that the ordinance vacating the street and alleys 
had passed the City Council by an unanimous 
vote. 

Meeting of December 27, — i) On recommenda- 
tion of the President, Assistant Professor Geo. E. 
Vincent was appointed Dean of the Junior Col- 
leges from January i, 1900. 



THE ALUMNI. 
NOTES AND COMMUNICATIONS. 



THOMAS WOOSTER HYDE. 

The following sketch of the life of Thomas W. 
Hyde, class of 1861, whose death, at Fortress 
Monroe, on November 14, 1899, was noted in the 
last Monthly Number of the University Record, 
is condensed from the Bath Daily TimeSy of Bath, 
Maine : 

Brigadier General Thomas Wooster Hyde was 
born in Florence, Italy, January 15, 1841. He 
began his education in the old Erudition School 
and graduated from the Bath High School in 
1856, and from the Chicago University in 1861. 
He enlisted in a Chicago regiment which was not 
accepted in Lincoln's first call for 75,000 men. 
He returned to Bath and organized a company 
which mustered at Augusta in 186 1. He was 
immediately elected Major of the regiment and 
was soon after appointed Acting Inspector Gen- 
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eral of the Left Division, Army of the Potomac. 
After the Battle of Gettysburg he was promoted 
to Lieutenant Colonel and remained on the staff 
of the Sixth Corps, until his three years expired. 
In the summer of 1864 he was commissioned 
Colonel of the First Maine Veteran Volunteers. 
In 1865 he mustered out after four years of 
service and was later brevetted Brigadier General. 
He came back to Bath and entered thie iron bus- 
iness as proprietor of Hyde's Foundry. This 
was a little, unknown establishment on Water 
street whose sole business was the making of 
simple castings. This insignificant plant was the 
mother of the Bath Iron Works. 

Under the General's able direction the little 
plant grew. New machinery was put in from 
time to time, the classes of castings made were 
improved and increased, a machine shop was 
added and then another. The Hyde Windlass 
was invented and patented and appeared on the 
market where it soon found favor and was fol- 
lowed by other kinds of ship machinery until 
every sort of engine and machine in use aboard 
ship was being produced at this plant. 

The ship building plant continued to grow un- 
til it is now one of the great plants of the world. 
The Hyde Windlass Company soon outgrew the 
old quarters as a part of the Bath Iron Works 
and now occupies a plant almost as big as the 
Iron Works itself. There is manufactured the 
famous Hyde Steam Windlass which is used in all 
the great ship yards of the world. 

Having developed these plants to their present 
magnitude. General Hyde was compelled to re- 
tire from their active management about two 
years ago on account of failing health. His son 
Edward W. Hyde became president and his son 
John S. Hyde, vice president. 

Gen. Hyde's interests were not confined to the 
busy routine of his office ; he had time to take 
an active part in political and social life. 

His political career began in 1873 when he was 
elected to the State Senate, serving three terms, 
two of them as president of that body. He was 



Mayor of Bath in 1876-7 and in 1877 was 
appointed one of the board of visitors of the West 
Point Military Academy. In 1883 he was ap- 
pointed by Congress one of the board of mana* 
gers of the Soldiers' Home. 

Socially Gen. Hyde's genial and cordial nature 
endeared him to all. He was commander of the 
Maine Commandery of the Loyal Legion for a 
considerable period and was a member of the 
Sagadahoc Club of Bath, of which he was president 
for some time, and of the most prominent clubs 
of Portland, Boston and New York. Much of 
General Hyde's relaxation was found in literature, 
to which he himself contributed, among other 
things, a most readable volume entitled Follonf- 
ing the Greek Cross, a narrative of his experiences 
during the war, which was published four or five 
years ago. 

In the death of this remarkable man, Bath un- 
doubtedly loses her greatest benefactor, the man 
who has given her an industry which employs 
nearly 1000 men while yet in its infancy, and 
without which Bath would have died long ago. 
Never was a man more closely identified with all 
branches of the life of his city than General Hyde 
was with all the ramifications of Bath's activity. 
Never did a prominent man enjoy to a greater 
degree the confidence and affection of those 
among whom his lot was cast. 

General Hyde visited this University early last 
summer while on his way to the Pacific coast for 
his health. He arranged with President Harper 
to have his degree reenacted in October on his 
return but he was too ill to be at the Convocation. 
His degree, however, was refinacted without his 
presence. 

CHARLES O. PARISH. 

Charles O. Parish, A.M., class of 1896 died of 
pneumonia, January 5, 1900, at his home in Chi- 
cago. He took his master's degree in the De- 
partment of Political Science. In the autumn of 
1 896 he entered the Harvard Law School and so 
distinguished himself as a student that he was 
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elected associate editor of the Harvard Law Re- 
view in 1898. In 1899 he was appointed as one 
of the marshals of his graduating class. In July 
after receiving his degree in law Mr. Parish re- 
turned to Chicago and entered the law office of 
H. S. Robbins. He came to the University from 
Lake Forest University. He was a man of extraor- 
dinary promise and ability. 

NEW ALUMNI. 

The Alumi list has been increased this quarter 
(January 1900) by the addition of nineteen bach- 
elors, six masters, and eight doctors. 

Bacfiehra of Arts, Uterature, and Science, 
Francis Barton Bates, Pb.B., Dardenne, Mo. 
Elizabeth Eamist Buchanan, A.B., 61 10 Madison av. 
Emma Lauretta Butler, A.B., Goshen, Ind. 
Alden Hervey Hadley, B.S., Monrovia, Ind. 
Alice Joanna Harrigan, A.B., Kalamazoo, Mich. 
Ella Lonn, Ph.B., LaPorte, Ind. 
Lura May Love, Ph.B., Elmore, Ohio. 
Anna Sophia Morse, Ph.B., Newbury, Vt. 
llannie Gourley Oglevee, Ph.B., Columbia, Ohio. 
Elim A. E. Palmquist, A.B., 6339 Stewart avenue. 
Jean Rowan Priest, Ph.B., 5622 Ellis av. 
Kate Clarentine Rising, A.B., 433, 57th st. 
Ralph Elliott Rugh, A.B., 61 Middle Divinity. 
Frances Louise Walshe, Ph.B., 2339 Calumet av. 

Bachelors of Dfoinity. 
Frank Leonard Anderson, Maywood, 111. 
Friend Taylor Dye, Grand Rapids, Mich. 
Frrett Gates, Chicago. 

Richard Beauchamp Marshall, the University of Chicago. 
Julian Emmet Yates, the University of Chicago. 

Maetera, 

Charlotte Comstock Gray, Brooklyn, N. Y. 

Harold Lucius Axtell, DesMoines, Iowa. 

•Caroline Louise Ransom, the University of Chicago. 

Emily Churchill Thompson, 4457 Emerald av. 

Ruthelia Bernard Mory, Baltimore, Maryland. 

Nevin Melancthon Fenneman, Greely, Colo. 
Doctors of Philosophy.* 

Herman Benjamin Almstedt, German and English, Uni- 
versity of Chicago. 

Frederick Earnest Beckmann, Romance and German, 
University of Minnesota. 



4<The appointments in this and other institutions held by 
jthesc doctors are given above. 



Herbert Morse Burchard, Greek and Latin, Syracuse Uni- 
versity. 

William Gillespie, Mathematics and Physics, Princeton 
University. 

Forest Ray Moulton, Astronomy and Mathematics, Uni- 
versity of Chicago. 

Otto Heller, German and English, Washington University, 
St. Louis. 

Annie Marion MacLean, Sociology and Political Economy, 
Royal Victoria College, McGill University, Montreal, Can. 

Henry Chalmers Biddle, Chemistry and Physics, Mary- 
ville College, Maryville, Tenn. 

PERSONAL ITEMS. 

William English Walling, '97, who spent last 
year at Harvard University, is now Deputy Factory 
Inspector for Chicago. 

Samuel E. Swartz, Ph.D., '96, has been elected 
to the Principalship of the Broaddus Classical 
and Scientific Institute, Clarksburg, West Virginia. 

Theodore, M. Hammond, '85, who had charge 
of the Employment Bureau the first years of the 
University's history, is now a publisher of Sunday 
School Supplies in Milwaukee, Wisconsin. 

Joseph M. Flint, '95, Student of medicine in 
Johns Hopkins Medical School, returned recently 
from the Philippine Islands. He was a member 
of a commission sent out from Johns Hopkins 
last year to investigate tropical diseases. 

Jerome H. Raymond, Ph.D., '95, President of 
the University of West Virginia, was elected Presi- 
dent of the Department of Higher Education at 
the last meeting of the National Educational 
Association. 

Cornelia M. Clapp, Ph.D., '96, Professor of 
ZoSlogy at Mt. Holyoke College, is also an in- 
structor at Wood's Holl during the summer. 

In the July number of the Review of Reviews 
appeared an article on "Brick Paving in the 
Middle West" by Harry Foster Bain, Ph.D., '97, 
who is now Assistant State Geologist of Iowa. 

William Scott Bond, '97, President of the Chi- 
cago Alumni Club, was admitted to the Illinois 
Bar in December. He will practice with Peck, 
Miller and Starr. 
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P. Merrill Griffith, '97, U. S. Consul to Mata- 
moras, Mexico, has been admitted to the bar in 
Texas. 

Lucie France Pierce, '95, of Chicago, has com- 
pleted a new novel of West Indian adventure, 
which will be published in the spring. Her other 
work the " White Devil of Verde " is mentioned 
below. 

Rowena Buell, '98, has taken up social settle- 
ment work at the Friendly Aid Society Settlement 
in New York City. 

Ernest H. Dillon, '98, is a clerk in the office of 
Auditor of the War Department, Washington, 
D. C. 

Rev. W. W. Everts, '67 (refinacted '99) of St. 
Paul, Minnesota, was the agent in the purchase of 
the collections in the University Library known 
as the Hengstenberg— "The Ide" and "The 
Anabaptistica." 

Chas. L. Bristol, Ph.D., '97, Professor of Biology 
in New York University, has directed three bio- 
logical expeditions to the Bermudas. 

William R. Bishop, '97, is attending the Uni- 
versity of Jena, Germany, where he expects to 
take his Doctor's degree next June in Pedagogy 
and Philosophy. 

Ward B. Pershing, '98, First Lieutenant Fourth 
Cavalry, Troop C, of the United States Regulars, 
has been in the Philippines for three months and 
has commanded his troop in several engagements 
around Manila. 

The following Alumni have been coaching foot- 
ball teams this year : Chas. F. Roby, '99, Christian 
Brother's College, St. Louis; M. Gordon Clarke, 
'98, University of Texas; Henry G. Gale, '96, 
Ph.D., *99, University of Chicago ; Clarence B. 
Herschberger, '98, University of Chicago ; Fred. 
Day Nichols, '97, Morgan Park Academy. 

Hon. Chas. R. Dean, '77, Secretary of the 
School of Law, Columbia University, Washington, 
D. C, received the degree of LL.M. from that 



institution in June. Mr. Dean is the author of a 
" Digest of the Decisions of the Treasury Depart- 
ment from 1 873-1 882," published in 1884. 

Miss Jessie L. Nelson, '97, has been appointed 
Clerk in the Bureau of Statistics, Washington^ 
D. C. 

Major Edgar B. Tolman, '97, Major First 
Illinois Volunteer Infantry, who was in the siege 
of Santiago, and afterwards in charge of a Spanish 
prison camp in the San Juan Valley, was mustered 
out of the service November 17. He had been 
at Glenwood Spring for some months on sick 
leave. 

In the Worker's Call of Chicago for November 
7, 1899, appeared an article on the " Indifferentism 
of College Economics " by Laura Willard Taft, 
M.S., '96. 

H. C. Biddle, Ph.D., 1 899-1 900 has written 
" Ueber Derivate deslsuretins der Formhydroxam- 
saure und ihre Beziehungen zur KnallsSure," in 
Liebig^s Annalen der Chemiey Bd. 310, pp. 1-24. 

RECENT PUBLICATIONS. 

Some of the recent books by Alumni are the 
following : 

Songs of Treetop and Meadow; AgDes S. Cook, '96. 

Ruskin^s Sesame and Lilies (with notes) ; Agnes S. Cook, '96. 

The Prophets of Israel; Herbert L. Willett, Ph.D., '96. 

EUments of French; Andr< Bcziat-de-Bordes, Ph.D., '99. 

Key to the Song of Songs; W. E. Wight, '94. 

Social Settlements; Charles R. Henderson, *7o. 

A Brief Introduction to Modem Philosophy; Arthur K. 
Rogers, Ph.D.. '98. 

Deutschen Hiawatha Primer; Florence Holbrook, '76. 

Convert Culture; D. W. Hulbert, '82. 

The White Devil of Verde (a novel) ; Lucie F. Pierce, '95. 

History of All Nations and Races; L. Brent Vaughn, *97 
(co-editor). 

Spanish' English Dictionary; L. Brent Vaughn, '97. 

Milton^ s Shorter Stories and Sonnets ; Fred Day Nichols, *97. 

PhysiccU Measurements for High Schools; John Lamay, *95. 

Practical Public Speaking; S. H. Clark, '97. 

Mind and Body; Alva C. Halphide, *93. 

Frequency of the Lord^s Supper; N. J. Ayl worth, '63. 
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THE FACULTIES, 

Associate Professor Price's The Monuments and 
the Old Testament is published iu a second edition. 



Dr. H. L. Willett contributed to the Christian 
Quarterly for a late issue an article on " A New 
Vocation." 

Dr. Wergeland has reviews of two new books 
on the Crusades in the January American Journal 
of Theology, 

Part 9 of Dr. Arnolt's Concise Dictionary of the 
Assyrian Language j comprising pages 513-576, is 
now published. 

Dr. A. W. Moore delivered six lectures before 
the Lake County Indiana Teachers* Association 
at its last session. 

Associate Professor Starr W. Cutting is editor 
of " Lessing's Minna von Barnhelm^ with Intro- 
duction and Notes." 

Professor Burton has just prepared for the 
American Institute of Sacred Literature a Hand- 
book of the Life of Paul, 



Mr. F. D. Nichols, of the Morgan Park Acad- 
emy, has recently edited an edition of Milton's 
Shorter Poems and Sonnets. 



For the fourth consecutive time Professor T. C. 
Chamberlin has been elected President of the 
Chicago Academy of Sciences. 



Professor A. C. Miller will ofifer a new course 
in the coming Spring Quarter, taking up the 
timely topic, "Industrial Combinations." 



The December number of the Emerson College 
Magazine contains an article by Mr. F. M. Blan- 
chard on "Public Speaking in Colleges." 



Professor Wilkinson has written a quatrain de- 
scriptive of the University of Chicago for a college 
calendar which is being prepared for the year 
1901. 

The current number of the American Monthly 
Review of Reviews contains an article by Assistant 
Professor Jordan on "The Chicago Drainage 
Canal." 

The Revell Company has published a second 
edition of Dr. Willett's "Life and Teachings of 
Jesus," as well as "Prophets of Israel," by the 
same writer. 

Associate Professor Edward Capps, who has 
returned to the University after a somewhat ex- 
tended vacation, will have his home at 5717 Mad- 
ison avenue. 

Miss Hammond has published a pamphlet en- 
titled " Class Questions for Analysis of Narrative 
Fiction." A recent article by her was "Lydgate's 
Mumming at Hertford." 



The Educational Review of London, England, 
recently contained an article by Associate Pro- 
fessor Charles H. Thurber on "The School Sys- 
tem of the United States." 



Professor Laughlin has just prepared a special 
introduction for an edition of Bagehot's Physics 
and Politics^ issued by the Colonial Press as one 
of "The World's Great Classics." 



Professor Rollin D. Salisbury and Mr. William 
C. Alden are joint authors of " The Geography of 
Chicago and its Environs," just published by the 
Geographical Society of Chicago. 



Professor Johnson contributed the chapter on 
"The Precursors of Christian Science" to Search 
Light on Christian Science, He has also published 
privately a poem. The Home Missionaries, 
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Professor J. P. Iddings is joint author of "The 
Geology of the Yellowstone National Park," 
Monograph 32, Part 2, United States Geological 
Survey, Washington, 1899. ^93 PP- 121 pis. 



Assistant Professor William Hill has been se- 
lected as expert to report on the desirability of 
Government Ownership of Telegraphs, in con- 
nection withthe Industrial Commission appointed 
by Congress. 

Professor J. Laurence Laughlin has been made 
an honorary member of the committee instituted 
by the French Ministry of Commerce, on a Con- 
gr^s international de la propri^t^ fonci^re, during 
the Exposition of 1900. 



Assistant Professor Edwin E. Sparks addressed 
the Central Ohio Teachers' Association at a meet- 
ing in Dayton. He published in the School 
Review for November an article on " The Senti- 
mental in American History.'* 



Professor Shailer Mathews has recently con- 
tributed to the Dial articles on "A Man of the 
Theological Renaissance in New England" and 
"Modern Egypt." In the November Biblical 
World was a study of " The Conduct of an Adult 
Bible Class." 

The exceedingly valuable bibliographies of 
Theological and Semitic Literature, which Dr. 
Arnolt has prepared for the American Journal of 
Theology^ the American Journal of Semitic Lan- 
guages and Literatures, and the Biblical World 
during 1898-9, are now combined under one 
cover as a bibliographical supplement to these 
three journals. 

Professor Nefs recent articles include " Ueber 
das Phcnylacetylen, seine Salze und seine Halogen- 
substitutionsproducte " (Liebig's Annalen der 
ChemiCfB^, 308, pp. 264-328) and "Ueber das 



Verhalten der tri- und tetra- halogen -substituirten 
Methane " (Liebig's Annalen der Chemie, Bd. 308, 
PP- 329-333)- 

Professor Burton contributed "The Personal 
Religion of Jesus" to the December Biblical 
World 2Lnd "The Sources of the Life of Jesus out- 
side the Gospels" to the January number of the 
same journal. In connection with Professor 
Mathews he prepared " Constructive Studies in 
the Life of Christ" for the January number. 



Recent articles by Professor John Henry Bar- 
rows are " Our National Thanksgiving," in the 
Congregationalistf and "The Toledo Manual 
Training School," in the Review of Reviews. Pro- 
fessor Barrows will address the World's Confer- 
ence of Missions in New York City in April on 
"The Right Attitude of Christianity to Non- 
Christian Faiths." 

Associate Professor Charles H. Thurber, who 
who has returned to the University after being 
resident at Clark University for some months, 
made several important addresses in Decem- 
ber. Before the Massachusetts State Teachers' 
Association he considered "The Bearing of 
Elective Studies on the Problems of the High 
School." At the meeting of the High School 
Principals' Association of Massachusetts he dis- 
cussed " The Further Extension and Enrichment 
of the High School Curriculum." On December 
14, at Harvard University, he addressed the Har- 
vard Educational Conference on " Economic As- 
pects of Education." 

The departmental programme of Botany at 
the Marine Biological Laboratory for the coming 
summer has just appeared. This is the first of 
five departmental announcements that will shortly 
be published, the others being on Zoology, 
Physiology, Embryology, and Psychology. Each 
programme will present first the courses of in- 
struction and opportunities offered in its own 
special field and at the end certain general infor- 
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mation with an account of the organization of the 
Marine Biological Laboratory. Three of these 
departments are under the leadership of Univer- 
sity of Chicago men, Professor Whitman, As- 
sociate Professor Loeb and Dr. Davis directing 
the work in ZoSlogy, Physiology, and Botany 
respectively. The Department of Embryology is 
in charge of Professor Frank R. Lillie, of Vassar, 
who received his Doctor's degree here. Special 
lectures are announced by Professor Coulter, As- 
sistant Professor Davenport, and Dr. Child. 



Among the recent reviews by members of the 
faculties are : 

Theology of the New Testament, Stevens, by Shailer 
Mathews. 

Ufe of Our Lord in Art, Hurll, by Shailer Mathews. 

A Text-booh of Algebra, Fisher and Schwatt, by H. E. 
Slaught 

Geology of Isle Royale, A, C. Lane, by J. P. Iddings. 

Minnesota Plant Life, Conway MacMillan, by Charles J. 
Chamberlain. 

North American Slime Moulds, MacBride, by Charles J. 
Chamberlain. 

Ueber Redudionstheilung, Spindelbildung, Centrosomen 
und CUienbildner im Pflannenreich, Ed. Strasburger, by 
Charles J. Chamberlain. 

Gothic Architecture, Moore, by Oscar L. Triggs. 

Lyrics of Brotherhood, Burton, by Oscar L. Triggs. 

The Authority of Criticism, Trent, by Oscar L. Triggs. 

The Crown of Life, Gissing, by Oscar L. Triggs. 

Matthew Arnold, Saintsbury, by Oscar L. Triggs. 

A Vision of New Hellas, Guthrie, by Oscar L. Triggs. 

Browning: Poet and Man, Cary, by Oscar L. Triggs. 

The Court of BoyviUe, White, by Oscar L. Triggs. 

Tramping with Tramps, Flynt, by Oscar L. Triggs. 

Fables in Slang, Ade, by Oscar L. Triggs. 

Things as They Are, Hale, by Oscar L. Triggs. 

ne Surface of Things, Waldstein, by Oscar L. Triggs. 

The Booh of Proverbs, Toy (International Critical Com- 
mentary), by Ira M. Price. 

The Life of the Spirit, H. W. Mabie, by Ira M. Price. 

History of English Dramatic Literature, Ward, by F. I. 
Carpenter. 

Matthew Arnold, Saintsbury, by F. I. Carpenter. 

Principles of Literary Criticism, Winchester, by F. I. Car- 
penter. 



Principles and Methods of Literary Criticism, Sears, by F. 
I. Carpenter. 

Literary Criticism, Gayley and Scott, by F. I. Carpenter 

Literary Criticism in the Renaissance, Spingan, by F. I. 
Carpenter. 

Greek Sculpture with Story and Song, by F. B. Tarbell. 

The True William Penn, Fisher, by Francis W. Shep- 
ardson. 

Historic Side Lights, Arnold, by Francis W. Shepardson. 

Abraham Lincoln: The Man of the People, Hapgood, by 
Francis W. Shepardson. 

La Psicologia Contemporanea, Guida Villa, by Ira W. 
Howerth. 

Principi di Logica Reali, D' Alfonso, by Ira W. Howerth. 

Biblical Antiquities, Adler and Casanowicz, by W. Muss- 
Amolt. 

Patrum Nicanorum Nomina, Gelzer, Hilgenfeld, Cuntz, 
by W. Muss-Amolt. 

Der Aufbau der altchristlichen Literatur, Haussleiter, by 
W. Muss-Amolt 

De Gracitate Patrum Apostolicorum, Reinhold, by W. 
Muss-Amolt. 

Cherubim, Petersen, by W. Muss-Amolt 

A Manual of Patrology, Steams, by W. Muss-Amolt 

Theological Encyclopadia and Methodology, Weidner, by 
W. Muss-Amolt. 

OFFICIAL NOTICES. 

Notice is hereby given that a special meeting, 
being the nineteenth meeting, of the University 
Congregation of the University of Chicago will 
be held on Friday, January 26, 1900, at 4:00 P. 
M., in the Congregation Hall, Haskell Oriental 
Museum. The members of the Congregation will 
assemble in Haskell Oriental Museum, second 
floor, at 3:45 P.M., for the procession to the Con- 
gregation Hall. 

The Congregation will consider : 

1. Matters whose consideration was postponed from the 
eighteenth meeting. 

2. Such other business as may properly come before the 
meeting. 

Attention is called to the regulation prescribing 
that- at all meetings of the Congregation the full 
scholastic dress be worn. 

George S. Goodspeed, 

University Recorder, 
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THE CALENDAR. 

JANUARY 19-27, 1900. 



Friday, January 19. 

Chapel- Assembly : TAf Divinity School. Chapel, 
Cobb Lecture Hall, lo: 30 a.m. 

Mathematical Club meets in Room 35, Ryerson 
Physical Laboratory, at 4:00 p.m. 

Mr. }. A. Smith reads a paper on " The Generational 
Determination of the Modular Group." 
Notes : ** On Cremona Transformations/* V, by Dr. 
H. E. Slaught ; " On the Nebular Hypothesis, I : 
Critical," by Dr. F. R. Moulton. 

Saturday, January 20, 

Meetings of University Ruling Bodies in Haskell 
Oriental Museum : 

The Administrative Board of the University 
Press, 8:30 a.m. 

The Administrative Board of Student Or- 
ganizations, Publications, and Exhibi- 
tions, 10:00 A.M. 

The Faculty of the Ogden (Graduate) 
School of Science, 10:00 a.m. 

The Faculty of the Divinity School at 

11:30 A.M. 

Sunday, January 21. 

Vesper Service will be held in Kent Theater 
at 4:00 P.M. 

Rev. W. P. Merrill, pastor of the Sixth Presbyterian 
Church, Chicago, will speak on *' William of Orange." 

moNDAY, January 22. 

Chapel- Assembly : The Junior Colleges. Chapel, 
Cobb Lecture Hall, 10:30 a.m. 

Tuesday, January 28. 

Chapel- Assembly : The Senior Colleges. Chapel, 
Cobb Lecture Hall, 10:30 a.m. 

Botanical Club meets in Room 23, Botany 
Building, at 5:00 p.m. 

Miss K. R. Andrews will review Spencer's article on 
the ** Origin of the Australian flora.'* 
Mr. B. E. Livingston will review Griffon's work on 
" Chlorophyll Assimilation." 

Sociology Club meets in Assembly Room, 
Haskell Museum, at 8:00 p.m. 

Rev. W. D, P. Bliss, President of the National Social 
Refoim Union, and Editor of the Cyclopedia 0/ Social 
Reform will speak on "American Socialism.'* 



Wednesday, January 24. 
Division Meetings, 10:30 a.m.: 

Lower Seniors will meet with Professor Dewey, 
who will speak on " Present Ethical Prob- 
lems," Lecture Room, Cobb Lecture Hall. 
Upper Seniors will meet with the President in 
Haskell Museum. 
ZodLOGiCAL Club meets in Room 24, Zo61ogy 
Building, at 4:00 p.m. 

Brenslau*s Account of the Development of the Rhab- 
docoela, by Mr. E. H. Harper ; " Variation in Patula," 
by Mr. C. E. Adams. 

Formal visit to the University by His Excel- 
lency, Dr. von Holleben, Imperial German 
Ambassador to the United States. Exercises 
in Kent Theater, 3:00 p.m., open to members 
of the University. 

University exercises and classes will be sus- 
pended from 3:00-5:00 P.M. 

Pedagogical Club meets in Haskell Assembly 
Room at 7 : 30 p.m. 

Mr. Henry R. Corbett : " In Nothing too Much"— 
Present value of the Platonic Doctrine of Balance ; 
Mr. Van Wie : *' Pedagogical Nomenclature,*' to be 
followed by general discussions. 

Thursday, January 26. 

Chapel- Assembly: The Graduate Schools. Chapel, 

Cobb Lecture Hall, 10:30 a.m. 
Political Economy Club meets in the Lecture 

Room, Cobb Lecture Hall, at 4:00 p.m. 

Professor £. Hastings Moore will address the club 
on ** A Mathematical Formulation of the Problem of 
Average Prices." 

Friday, January 26. 

Chapel- Assembly : The Divinity School. Chapel, 
Cobb Lecture Hall, 10:30 a.m. 

Special Meeting of the University Congrega- 
tion, Congregation Hall, Haskell Oriental 
Museum, at 4:00 p.m. (see p. 393). 

Saturday, January 27. 
Meetings of University Ruling Bodies in Haskell 
Oriental Museum : 
The Faculty of Morgan Park Academy, 

8:30 A.M. 

The Administrative Board of Libraries, Labo- 
ratories, AND Museums, 10:00 a.m. 

The Faculty of the Graduate School of Arts 
AND Literature, ii : 30 a.m. 

The University Senate (Special Meeting), 
u : 30 A.M. 
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The School and Society 



The educational situation has nowhere been so 
clearly stated nor so graphically illustrated as in the 
odd hundred pages of Professor John Dewey's 
new book. The problem of elementary education 
is one that forces itself not only on teachers and 
school boards, but is felt with continuously growing 
anxiety by the parents. In this book it has been 
Professor Dewey's good fortune to have stepped 
out of the field of theoretical pedagogy and to stand 
upon the successful results of three years' experi- 
mentation in the Elementary School of the Uni- 
versity of Chicago. This school, instituted as a 
laboratory of the Pedagogical Department, has been 
the subject of innumerable inquiries, and many unin- 
telligent criticisms. The ideas behind it and the 
methods of applying them are presented here in a 
style neither abstruse nor technical. 
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BEING THE DESCRIPTIVE LIST OF FOUR MONTHLY, 
ONE WEEKLY, ONE BI-MONTHLY, THREE QUARTERLY, 
AND ONE SEMI-QUARTERLY PUBLICATIONS j»j» 



THE BIBUCAL WORLD 

Edited bT President W. R. Harper. A popular illustrated 
monthly magazine. Subscription price in the United StiUes. 
$a.oo a year; foreign, $2.50; single copies, ao cents. 

The Biblical World is devoted exclusively to biblical 
study, and so edited and illustrated as to afford the 
greatest aid to the busy clergyman, the progressive 
Sunday-school teacher, and the thinking layman. 

THE SCHOOL REVIEW 

Edited by Charles H. Thurber. Published monthly, except 
in July and August. Subscription price in the United States, 
$1.50 a year; foreign, $2.00; single copies, 90 cents. 

So adequately has the School Review served the 
interests of High School and Academy work that it has 
come to be recognized as the official organ of second- 
ary education in the United States. It is devoted ex- 
clusively to this field, is progressive, practical, and 
helpful, and is indispensable to every teacher. 



THE BOTANICAL GAZETTE 

Edited by John M. Coulter. Published monthly, with illus- 
trations. Subscription price, 1(4.00 a year in the United 
States; foreign, $4.50; single copies. 50 cents. 

The Botanical Gazette is an illustrated monthly 
journal devoted to botany in its widest sense. For 
more than twenty years it has been the representative 
American journal of botany, containing contributions 
from the leading botanists of America and Europe. 

THE AMERICAN JOURNAL OF SOQ- 

OLOGY Edited by Albion W. Small. Published 
bi-monthly, with illustrations. Subscription price, $2.00 a 
year in the United States; foreign, $2.50; single copies, 35 
cents. 
The special aim of the American Journal of Soci- 
ology is to show that the " social problem *' is both 
many problems and one problem. It has already 
made itself indispensable to Americans who are trying 
to keep informed about the general tendencies in the 
rapidly changing field of sociology. 

THE AMERICAN JOURNAL OF SEMmC 
LANGUAGES AND LITERATURES 

Edited by President WiLUAM R. Harper of the University of 
Chicago. Published quarterly. Subscription price, ^3.00 a 
year; foreign. I3.25; single copies, 75 cents. 

The object of this journal is to encourage the study 
of the Semitic languages and literatures, to furnish 
information concerning the work of Semitic students 
at home and abroad, and to act as a medium for the 
publication of scientific contributions in those depart- 
ments. Articles are- published in the German, French 
and Latin, as well as in English. 



THE JOURNAL OF GEOLOGY 

Edited by T. C. Chamberun. Published semi-qaaiterhr. with 
illustradons. Subscription price, $3.00 a year in the United 
States; foreign, $3.50; single copies, 50 cents. 

Devoted to the interests of geology and the allied 
sciences, and contains articles covering a wide range 
of subjects. Adapted to young geologists, advanced 
students, and teachers. 

THE ASTROPHYSICAL JOURNAL 

Edited by'GEORGE E. Hale and Tames E. Kbsler. Published 
monthly, except in July and September, with illustrations. 
Subscription price, #4.00 a year; foreign, I4.50; single cop- 
ies, 50 cents. 

An international review of spectroscopy and agro- 
nomical physics. Invaluable to all who are interested 
in astronomy and astrophysics. 

THE JOURNAL OF POLITICAL ECON- 
OMY Edited by J. LAURENCE Laughun. Published 
quarteriy. Subscription price, $3.00 a year; single copies, 
75 cents. 

This publication promotes the scientific treatment 
of problems in practical economics, and also contains 
contributions on topics of theoretical and speculative 
interest. 

THE AMERICAN JOURNAL OF THE- 

OLOGY Edited by the Divinity Faculty of the Unhrer- 
sity of Chicago. Published quarterly. - Subscription price, 
$3.00 a year in the United States; foreign, $3.50; single 
copies, 75 cents. 

The only journal in the world so catholic in its scope 
as to cover the entire field of modem investigation and 
research in all the different lines of theological thought 
represented by special fields and particular schools. 

THE UNIVERSITY RECORD 

Edited by the Recorder of the University. Published weekly on 
Fridays at 3:00 P. M. Yearly subscription, ^1.00; sin^e 
copies, 5 cents. 
The University Record is the official weekly publi- 
cation of the University of Chicago. It contains arti- 
cles on literary and educational topics. The quarterly 
convocation addresses and the president's quarterly 
statements are published in the Record in authorized 
form, together with a weekly calendar of University 
exercises. A special monthly number, enlarged in 
size, is issued the first full week in each month. 
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"SUITS, $15.00 TO 50.00." 
$15.00 SUITS 

Mean staple materials, linings and trimmings boaffht in 
enormoas quantities for our stores in all the principal 
cities, thoroughly organized workmanship, and a system 
eliminating every unnecessary expense without sacri- 
ficing quality. 

$50.00 SUITS 

Mean newest styles, exclusive weaves and latest vogue 
in trimmings. These cost more, but we bu^ them cheaper 
than most tailors. The most subtle skill in cutting and 
making is employed throughout, spsring no expense 
which will contribute in the slightest degree to the 
finished result. 

Between these extremes we suit everybody. 
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The School and Society 

8BCOND EDITION V 

The educational situation has nowhere been so 
clearly stated nor so graphically illustrated as in the 
odd hundred pages of Professor John Dewey's 
new book. The problem of elementary education 
is one that forces itself not only on teachers and 
school boards, but is felt with continuously growing 
anxiety by the parents. In this book it has been 
Professor Dewey's good fortune to have stepped 
out of the Beld of theoretical pedagogy and to stand 
upon the successful results of three years* experi- 
mentation in the Elementary School of the Uni- 
versity of Chicago. This school, instituted as a 
laboratory of the Pedagogical Department, has been 
the subject of innumerable inquiries, and many unin- 
telligent criticisms. The ideas behind it and the 
methods of applying them are presented here in a 
style neither abstruse nor technical. 


JINOW READY^ 

xamo, cloth, gilt top, 750. 


Scut postpaid on receipt of price by the publishers 

The University of Chicago Press 
Chicago, Illinois 
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CONTENTS. After a full discussion, it w^ unanimously voted 

1. An Association of American Universities 353-354 that the universities represented in the confer- 

II. Briefs on the Proposition to be considered ^^^^ organize themselves into an association. A 

by the University Congregation at its .^^ . ^ -, . ^. * ■« .j ^ 

Twentieth Meeting, April 3, 1900 - 354-355 committee was appointed, consisting of President 

III. Official Notices ..... 355-356 Jordan, President Harper, Professor Pettie, Pres- 

IV. Current Events 356 ident Conaty, and Professor Newbold, to prepare 

V. Calendar 356 the constitution of the association. At an ad- 

journed meeting the following articles were 

AN ASSOCIATION OF AMERICAN UNIVERSITIES. adopted : 

In accordance with a call and statement, the 

contents of which were published in the Uni- This organization is called The Association of American 

VERSiTY Record of December 22, 1899, there was Universities. 

i_ij ^^i-TT- '^ e 01. • -r- I. It is founded for the purpose of considering matters of 

held at the University of Chicago, February 27 . .w.j ^j 

•^ ° •' ' common interest relating to graduate study. 

and 38, a meeting of representatives of certain ^ ^^ composed of institutions on the North American 

institutions. The invitation to this meeting was Continent engaged in giving advanced or graduate instruc- 

made by the Presidents of Harvard University, tion. 

Columbia University, Johns Hopkins University, ^^ ^"^^^ membership consists of the following insti- 

the University of Chicago, and the University of ^ ^^^^ ' 

California. There were present representatives Un|versity of California. Catholic University of America. 

^ . Umversity of Chicago. Clark University, 

of the University of California, the Catholic Uni- Columbia University. Cornell University, 

versity of America, the University of Chicago, Harvard University. Johns Hopkins University. 

Clark University, Columbia University, Harvard University of Michigan. Princeton University. 

University, Johns Hopkins University, Leland University of Pennsylvania. Leland Stanford Jr. University. 

Stanford Jr. University, the University of Mich- ^"^""'"'''y ^^ Wisconsin. Yale University, 

igan, the University of Pennsylvania, Princeton ^^^^^ institutions may be admitted, at the annual confer- 

TT • -J. ^u t* J 4.' c /^ ^ 4. r->^ v. cuce, on the invitation of the executive committee, endorsed 

University, the federation of Graduate Clubs, ^ \ e ^ . . .^ ^ x .1. • .- 

-^ be a three-fourths vote of the members of the association. 

and the United States Commissioner of Educa- The association shall hold an annual conference at such 

tion. time aqd place as the executive committee may direct. 
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The executive committee shall prepare a programme for 
each meeting. 

The officers of the association shall be : President, Vice 
President, and Secretary. These three, with two others 
elected by the association, shall constitute the executive 
committee. 

In each conference each university may have any number 
of representatives, but each university shall have a 
single vote. 

No act of the association shall be held to control the 
policy or line of action of any institution belonging to it. 

After the adoption of this constitution, the 
following officers were elected for the ensuing 
year: 

For the President of the association — the Rep- 
resentative of Harvard University. 

For the Vice President — the Representative of 
the University of California. 

For the Secretary — the Representative of the 
University of Chicago, 

For the additional members of the executive 
committee — the Representatives of the Columbia 
University and Johns Hopkins University. 

At a meeting of the executive committee the 
secretary was authorized to communicate with 
each of the institutions concerned, and to secure, 
if possible, the formal acceptance by each institu- 
tion of membership in the association. 

It was decided by the executive committee to 
hold the next annual meeting during the last 
week of February in the city of Chicago. It was 
also voted that the meeting should not include 
more than four sessions, and that each university 
should be asked to suggest topics for discussion. 
The following topics were proposed : ** Migra- 
tion," "Fellowships," " Subordinate requirements 
for the Doctor's Degree," "The Printing of Dis- 
sertations." 

The chairman of the committee was authorized 
to appoint some person to prepare a statement 
of facts concerning each topic to be discussed. 
It was decided that one topic should be taken 
up for discussion at each session. 

It was voted that the association should not ap- 
point a representative for the Paris Exposition 



and that it should not undertake at present to 
secure legislation with reference to the protection 
of higher degrees. 

The Federation of Graduate Clubs was given 
an opportunity to present statements in writing 
on the topics discussed in the association. 



BRIEFS ON THE PROPOSITION 

TO BE CONSIDERED BY THE UMIVERSiTY COHQHEQATIOM AT ITS TWENTIETH 
UEETINQ, APRIL S, 1900. 



Proposition: That the present Increasing Interest in 
Athletics in the CTniversity is Undesirable. 
Committee: Messrs. Buck and Lovbtt. 

Mr. Lovett : 

The present increasing interest in Athletics is 
undesirable, because it works injury. 

A) To the athletes, because 

i) It leads them to neglect college work. 
2) It subjects them to unhealthful influences, 
due to publicity of college games. 

B) To the University as a whole, because 

i) It is a cause of academic and public 
scandal, affecting a) students, b) Univer- 
sity officers. 

2) It tends to set up false ideals of academic 
success as shown by a) over- estimation of 
athletes, b) over-emphasis on athletic vic- 
tories. 

3) It leads to a false view of the place of 
athletic sports in college. 



Mr. Buck : 

The whole question of the relative advantages 
and evils of college athletics is involved. 

ADVANTAQEa. 

I. The necessity of physical exercise (in part, 
at least, compulsory) is not disputed. In this 
University athletics are organized and controlled 
as a branch of physical culture. Exercise in the 
form of competitive sport is more beneficial than 
routine work, because performed with interest 
and zest. Even in later life it is difficult and 
burdensome for most to keep in good physical con- 
dition, unless participants in some form of sport. 
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2. Courage, endurance, and quickness of de- 
cision, which are cultivated by most branches of 
sport, are valuable qualities in meeting the emer- 
gencies of actual life. Athletics sometimes bring 
out the best traits of men who are not susceptible 
to other influences. The strict training is bene- 
ficial morally as well as physically. 

3. Intellectual training is not inconsiderable, 
notably in football, which is also the game be- 
lieved to be accompanied by the greatest evils. 

4. Athletics form one of the attractions of col- 
lege life, both for participants and others. The 
advantages of a college course are not confined 
to the amount of information imbibed. The 
legitimate pleasures of this unique period in life 
form a factor which should not be underestimated, 
and of these pleasures the interest and enthusiasm 
created by athletics are a part. 

5. Rightly or wrongly, a vigorous college 
spirit is almost dependent on the existence of 
athletics. 

6. The advantages of athletics in advertising 
a university are obvious to all, though hardly 
furnishing a legitimate argument in the balancing 
of good and evil. 

EVILS 
Atttnding Cofltgt Athhtioa tn OnaUr or L»— Degrte In Difftrmt InttHwtlon: 

1 . Interference with regular college work. — Or- 
dinarily the time given to training is the same as 
that taken for other forms of physical exercise or 
recreation. Interruption of work comes from the 
introduction of extra hours of training, from long 
trips away from home, from the excitement and 
nervous strain preceding important contests. 

2. Professionalism. — Although the grossest 
forms of professionalism have been done away 
with everywhere, there are many subtler forms 
which it is difficult to control. Beneficiary aid of 
all kinds and the regulation of the expenses of 
the training table are capable of abuse. Finan- 
cial inducements may be made by outside parties 
without the knowledge or connivance of any of 
the athletic authorities. 



Another form of professionalism, apart from 
the matter of financial aid, consists in the partici- 
pation in athletics of persons who are not dona 
fide students or to whom at least class-room work 
is merely a necessary accessory to the principal 
business of athletics. 

3. Professional spirit. — College athletics are 
supposed to represent "sport for sport's sake," 
but many elements of professional sport are not 
eliminated. Not sufficient sentiment against the 
secret violations of the rules or against taking ad- 
vantage of technicalities. 

4. Commercial spirit. — This evil is often much 
exaggerated. The financial interests must be 
conducted in a businesslike way. Yet it is true 
that there is often unseemly haggling over small 
points, and also a tendency to an extravagant 
scale of charges and expenses. In this Univer- 
sity no subscriptions are asked of students. 

5. Exaggerated hero-worship of athletes as 
compared with the honors gained by intellectual 
achievements. — This springs from the same vein 
of human nature as the disproportionate worship 
of military heroes in the world at large, and in a 
college community need not be taken too seri- 
ously. 

OOHCLUBION, 

The advantages of college athletics are great. 
The evils, if uncontrolled, are greater. But the 
serious evils are specific, and can be largely elimi- 
nated by determined effort. 



QFFIGIAL NOTICES. 

Reports for the Winter Quarter. — All 
instructors are requested to observe that all 
reports for courses given during the Winter 
Quarter are due at the Recorder's Office (or the 
Faculty Exchange) not later than i2:oom., Tues- 
day, March 27. It is of the utmost importance 
that every course be recorded fully and promptly. 
Blanks will be furnished through the Faculty Ex- 
change not later than Tuesday, March 20. 

The University Recorder. 
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Quarterly Examinations. — The examina- 
tions at the close of the Winter Quarter will be 
held on Wednesday, Thursday, and Friday, 
March 21, 22, and 23. Examinations for morn- 
ing classes will be held on the three successive 
mornings ; for afternoon classes on the three suc- 
cessive afternoons, as follows : 

8:30 Exercises, Wedn., Mar. 21, 8:30-1 1:30 a.m. 

9:30 " Thurs. " 22, 8:30-1 1 :30A.M. 

11:00 " Fri. " 23, 8:30-1 1 :30 A.M. 

12:00 " Wedn. " 21, 2:00- 5:00 P.M. 

2:00 " Thurs. " 22, 2:00- 5:00 P.M. 

3:00 " Fri. " 23, 2:00- 5:00 P.M. 



CURRENT £V£MT8. 

Dr. John P. Peters, who conducted the excava- 
tions at Nippur a few years ago, will give an 
illustrated lecture in Congregation Hall, Has- 
kell Museum, Thursday, March 22, at 4:00 p.m., 
under the auspices of the Chicago Society of 
the Archaeological Institute, on "American Ex- 
cavations at Nippur." All who are interested are 
invited to attend. 

THE CALENDAR. 

MARCH 16-24, 1900. 



FniDAY, March 16. 

Chapel- Assembly : The Divinity School, Chapel, 
Cobb Lecture Hall, lo: 30 a.m. 

Quarterly Election and Initiation into the 
Chicago Chapter of Phi Beta Kappa take place 
in Congregation Hall, Haskell, at 4: 15 p.m. 

Senior College Finals and Senior Class Dra- 
matics are held in Kent Theater at 8: 00 p.m. 

Saturday, March 17. 

Meetings of University Ruling Bodies in Haskell 
Oriental Museum : 
The Administrative Board of the University 

Press, 8: 30 a.m. 
The Administrative Board of Student Or- 
ganizations, Publications, and Exhibi- 
tions, 10:00 a.m. 
The Graduate-Divinity Debate is held in 
Kent Theater at 8:00 p.m. (see p. 350). 



Suhday. March 18. 

convccatich 8uhday. 

The Convocation Prayer Service is held in 

Congregation Hall, Haskell, at 3:30 p.m. 

Members of the Faculties and Candidates for degrees 
are invited to attend. 

The Convocation Vesper Service is held in 

Kent Theater at 4:00 p.m. 

McHDAY, March 19. 

Chapel- Assembly : The Junior Colleges. Chapel, 
Cobb Lecture Hall, 10:30 a.m. 

Tuesday. March 20. 

Chapel- Assembly : The Senior Colleges. Chapel, 

Cobb Lecture Hall, 10:30 a.m. 
Botanical Club meets in Congregation Hall, 

Haskell, at 5:00 p.m. 

Professor Charles F. Millspaugh gives an illustrated 
lecture on ** A Cruise of the Antilles." This meeting 
is open to all members and friends of the University. 

The Convocation Reception is held at the 

President's House from 8:00-11:00 p.m. 

Wednesday, March 21. 

Quarterly Examinations, 8:30 a.m.-5:oo p.m. 

(see p. 356). 
Lecture by Professor John Graham Brooks, 

Chapel, Cobb Lecture Hall, 4:00 p.m. (see 

P- 327). 

Thursday, March 22. 

Quarterly Examinations (continued). 

Dr. John P. Peters gives an illustrated lecture 
on " American Excavations at Nippur " in 
Congregation Hall, Haskell, at 4:00 p.m. (see 
p. 356). 

Friday, March 28. 

Quarterly Examinations (continued). 

Saturday, March 24, tc Sunday, Apml 1. 
Quarterly Recess. 



Mfttarlal for the OAIjSNDAB must ba tent to the OfBoe of Information by THUB8DAT, 6:80 A.M^ 
In order to ba publiihed in the isene of the same week. 
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CONTENTS. 4. The books to be delivered to the General 

I. A Gift to the University Library from Pro- Library for the present, leaving the matter open 

fessorvonHolst - .... 357-358 as to their ultimate destination. 
11. Lectures by M. de R^gnier - - - 358-359 rp, i-u . • . . i u t 

IIL Programme of the Thirty-second Convoca- The library contams a total number of I2SO 

tion. Spring, 1900 .... 359 books and 200 pamphlets. The collection is 

IV. Official Notices 359-36o strongly historical, but contains some books on 

V. Calendar 360 other subjects. It is especially rich in periodical 

================================ literature among which is a file of the celebrated 

A QIFT TO THE UNIVERSITY LIBRARY Niks' Register, complete with the exception of 

fnoM PBOFES8OR VON H0L8T, Vol. 63, 5th series, No. 13. 
During the month of January 1900, the Uni- The collection of books relating to American 

versity Library was enriched by the private History is greatly strengthened, not only by the 

collection of historical books and pamphlets, duplication of important sets, hitherto much in 

comprising the library of Professor von Hoist, demand by students, but also by the addition of 

The gift was accompanied by the following condi- much material heretofore missing from the library, 
tions : Special mention might be made of the Memoirs 

1. That the University provide Mr. von Hoist of John Quincy Adams, 12 vols.; a set of the 
with a catalogue for his own use of the books in American State Papers, 33 vols.; Putnam's Rebel- 
his collection ; the same to be made under his lion Record, 12 vols.; United States Supreme 
direction and according td his convenience. Court Decisions, 43 vols.; Benton's Abridgment 

2. Each book to be plainly labeled as the gift of the Debates of Congress, 16 vols.; Williams's 
of Mr. von Hoist; it being understood that no Statesman's Manual, 4 vols.; bound volumes of 
special gift plate be provided. the Nation, nearly complete from 1869 to date; 

3. The University to defray all expense of the Records of the Impeachment of Andrew John- 
cataloguing, plating, and transfer of the collection son, 3 vols.; the Reports of the Committee on the 
to the University. Conduct of the Civil War, 3 vols.; the Diplomatic 
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Correspondence of the Civil War ; a number of 
sets of American Histories are also added, such as 
those by Bancroft, Hildreth, and Grahame, as well 
as J. C. Hamilton's History of the Republic of the 
United States, and Draper's Civil War in America. 
A number of books which are somewhat difficult 
to obtain and which have not been in the Library 
are added, such as Mr. Buchanan's Administration 
on the Eve of the Rebellion, and Byrdsall's History 
of the LocO'Foco, or Equal Rights Party, and 
Henry Adams's Documents Relating to New Eng- 
land Federalism. A great deal of biographical 
material is added bearing upon the lives of John 
Adams, Fisher Ames, Thomas Jefferson, James 
Madison, Elbridge Gerry, Rufus Choate, Edmund 
Randolph, John Randolph, A. J. Dallas, William 
Lloyd Garrison, General Nathaniel Greene, Ed- 
ward Livingston, John Jay, William Jay, Thomas 
W. Dorr, George Cabot, Lewis Cass, Timothy 
Pickering, Jefferson Davis, and others. There are 
many volumes on various phases of Constitutional 
Law, and a large number of discussions of financial 
topics, while special volumes on Slavery and the 
Civil War are particularly valuable. 

In addition to the interest which attaches to 
this collection as being the tools of Professor von 
Hoist's own work, it has an additional value 
from the fact that many of its books are presenta- 
tion copies from authors, students, and govern- 
mental officials. Conspicuous among these is a 
volume containing a presentation inscription and 
autograph of President Rutherford B. Hayes. 



LECTURES BY M. D£ REQNIER. 

The French writer chosen as the third annual 
lecturer of the " Cercle Fran^ais de I'Universit^ 
Harvard " to speak before Harvard University in 
1900, is the poet Monsieur Henri de R^gnier. 

Among the places which he will visit, besides 
Harvard, are : Adelphi College, of Brooklyn ; 
Alliance Fran^aise, New York ; Brooklyn Insti- 
tute of Arts and Sciences, Brown University, Bryn 
Mawr College, Cercle Frangaise de I'Alliance, 



Boston; University of California, University of 
Chicago, Columbia, Cornell, Mount Holyoke, 
Packer Institute, of Brooklyn ; University of Penn- 
sylvania, Princeton, San Francisco, Vassar, Wel- 
lesley. Wells, Williams, Yale University, etc. 

M. Henri de R^gnier was born at Honfleur, 
near Havre, France, on December 28, 1864. His 
first verses were published in November 1885, 
under the title of " Les Lendemains." This was 
followed the year after by another work, "Apaise- 
ment." It was only in 1887, with the publica- 
tion of a collection of sonnets, entitled " Sites," 
that he attracted the attention of the literary 
world. M. de R^gnier belonged to the group of 
young poets that received the name of " Deca- 
dents " or " Symbolists," this last name being 
permanently attached to those who recognized 
Paul Verlaine and St^phane Mallarm^ as leaders. 

From 1898 M. de R^gnier's works appeared in 
quick succession. The titles of these various 
poems are as follows : ** Episodes," 1888 ; " Podmes 
Anciens et Romanesques," 1890; "Tel qu'en 
Songe," 1892; "Ar^huse," 1895. All these 
works, which were published in small editions, 
were reprinted by the Soci^t^ du Mercure de 
France in three volumes, ** Premiers Podmes," 
" Podmes," " Les Jeux Rustiques et Divins," 
which contain besides " Ar^thuse," a number of 
new poems which are considered among the best 
written by M. de R^gnier. 

M. de R^gnier is a versatile writer. In addi- 
tion to his poems, he published in 1895 a series 
of stories, " La Canne de Jaspe," and another one 
in 1899, "Le Trifle Blanc." He contributed, 
both in verse and prose, to the most important 
magazines or reviews of the avante-garde, or new 
movement. He contributes to the " Revue des 
Deux Mondes," and to the " Revue de Paris," and 
also to several important papers literary articles 
over his signature which are highly appreciated. 

The French Academy awarded him this year the 
Prix Vitet for his works, and M. Gaston Boissier, 
the Secretary of the Academy, expressed himself 
in the following manner in his official report : 
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" M. de R^gnier is one of the leaders of that 
new school which pretends to do no less a thing 
than modify the form and the spirit of French 
poetry. The enterprise is a daring one. Every- 
body recognizes that M. de R^gnier has very rare 
poetical gifts ; abundance and richness in images ; 
amplitude and harmony of the period, a grace 
both provoking and natural that makes him ad- 
mired even of those his boldness displeases." 

M. de R^gnier was made a chevalier of the 
Legion of Honor in 1897. He married the sec- 
ond daughter of Jos^-Maria de Heredia, of the 
French Academy, the renowned author of " Les 
Trophies," and he is in consequence of this the 
brother-in-law of M. Pierre Louys, the author of 
"Aphrodite" and "Chansons de Bilitis." 

M. de R^gnier will deliver the following lec- 
tures under the auspices of the University of Chi- 
cago: 

April 9, 4 : 30 P.M., FuIIerton Memorial Hall, Art Insti- 
tute, '* Parnassians and Symbolists : Origins of Contempo- 
rary Poetry." 

April 10, 4:30 P.M., Kent Theater, **Paul Verlaine, The 
Sentiment in Art." 

April II, 4 1 30 P.M., FuIIerton Hall, "St^phane Mallarm^, 
Poetry and Music." 

April 12,4:30 P.M., Kent Theater, "Symbolism in Bel- 
gium." 

Admission to the lectures will be free, but 
tickets will be required for the first lecture, and 
may be obtained on application to Assistant Pro- 
fessor Howland. 

PROORAMME 

OF THE THIRTY-SECOND CONVOCATION, SPRING 1000. 

AntiL X, SuNXXAY.— Congregttdon Sunday. 

4 : oo P.M. The Congregation Vesper Service. The Congregation 
Sermon : Rer. O. P. Gifford, D.D. 

JC^Mi TkttUtr 
8 : oo r.M. Union Meeting of the Young Men*t Christian Asso- 
ciation and the Young Women's Christian Associa- 
tion. 

HaskiU Oriental Museum — Atsociation Hall 
Apul a, Monday. Convocation Day. 

8:30A.M.-xa:ooM. Matriculation and Registration of Incoming Stu- 
dents. (The Offices of the President, the Deans, and 
the Registrar will be open. Officers of Instruction may 
be consulted at the consultation hours announced.) 
xarooM. Division Meetings of the Senior and Junior Colleges. 
Attendance required. Cobb Ltciurt Hall 



xa: oo M. Meeting of Candidates for Degrees with the Executive 

Officers. Cobb Lecture Hall^Chapel 

3 : oo P.M. The Thirty -second University Convocation. 
The Procession. 
The Convocation Address: The Honorable David J. 

Hill, Washington. 
The Conferring of Degrees. 
The President's Quarterly Statement. 

Central Music Hall 
7 : oo P.M. The Congregation Dinner. 

The Quadrangle Club 
April 3, Tuesday. 

4 : 00 P.BC. The Twentieth Meeting of the University Congre- 
gation. 
The Procession. 

The Admission of New Members. 
The Review of Actions of Governing Bodies. 
The Discussion of Special Topics. 
The Election of Vice President. 
Haskell Oriental Museum—Congregation Hall 



OFFICIAL NOTICES. 
Reports for the Winter Quarter. — All 
instructors are requested to observe that all 
reports for courses given during the Winter 
Quarter are due at the Recorder's Office (or the 
Faculty Exchange) not later than 12:00 m., Tues- 
day, March 27. It is of the utmost importance 
that every course be recorded fully and promptly. 
Blanks will be furnished through the Faculty Ex- 
change not later than Tuesday, March 20. 

The University Recorder. 



Quarterly Examinations. — The examina- 
tions at the close of the Winter Quarter will be 
held on Wednesday, Thursday, and Friday, 
March 21, 22, and 23. Examinations for morn- 
ing classes will be held on the three successive 
mornings ; for afternoon classes on the three suc- 
cessive afternoons, as follows : 

8:30 Exercises, Wedn., Mar. 21, 8:30-11:30 a.m. 

9:30 " Thurs. " 22, 8:30-11 :30A.M. 

11:00 " Fri. " 23, 8:30-11 :30 A.M. 

12:00 " Wedn. " 21, 2:00- 5:00 P.M. 

2:00 " Thurs. " 22, 2:00- 5:00P.M. 

3:00 " Fri. " 23, 2:00- 5:00 P.M. 



The election of Student Representatives in the 
Administrative Board of Physical Culture and 
Athletics for the coming year from the Divinity 
and Graduate Schools resulted as follows: 

Fred. W. Merrifield and Allen T. Burns. 
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The twentieth meeting of the University 
Congregation of the University of Chicago 
will be held on Tuesday, April 3, 1900, at 4:00 
P.M., in the Congregation Hall, Haskell Oriental 
Museum. The members of the Congregation will 
assemble in Haskell Oriental Museum, second 
floor, at 3:45 P.M., for the procession to the Con- 
gregation Hall. 

The Congregation will consider : 

1. Report from a committee, appointed at the nineteenth 
meeting, to consider the question of " practice " courses, 
etc., to collect information, and to make recommendations to 
the Congregation. Committee : Messrs. Mead and Williams, 
and Dean Talbot 

2. The following resolution offered by a committee rep- 
resenting the Administrative Board of the University Press : 

Thai the University Congregation disapprove the action of 
the University Senate^ taken February j, tgoo^ disapproving 
the action qf the Administrative Board of the University 
Press with regard to the cutoption of certain changes of 
spelling in University publications. 

3. The following recommendation of the Executive Com- 
mittee : 

That the President be authoriud to appoint at the close of 
each regular meeting a nominating committee of three persons 
to present nominations for the offices to be filled at the next 
regular meeting, 

4. The following proposition accepted at the nineteenth 
meeting for discussion at this meeting : 

a) Thai the present increasing Interest in Athletics in the 
University is Undesirable, Committee : Messrs. Buck and 
Lovett. 

5. Such other business as may properly come before the 
meeting. 

The Congregation Dinner will be held at the 
Quadrangle Club, Monday evening, April 2, at 
7 : 00 ; tickets {i.oo. Places may be reserved by 
addressing Dr. J. H. Boyd, Treasurer, at the 
University of Chicago, to whom cheques should 
be made payable. 

Final Examinations for higher degrees have 
been held as follows : 



P«r tiM Deffrte of A.M.! 

Walter S. Adams, Astronomy, R 38, March 
20, 11: 00 A.M. 

James W. Kyle, Greek, C 2 b, March 20, 
4:00 P.M. 

P«r tlM Deffrte of D.B.: 

Clifton D. Gray, Hebrew and Assyrian, H 21, 
March 19, 2:00 p.m. 

P«r tlM DofTM of Ph.D.: 

Jacob Dorsey Forrest, Sociology and Phi- 
losophy. Thesis: "Social Integration: a Study 
in Ethical and Economic Evolution." C 7 c, 
March 17, 3:30 p.m. 

Walter Flavius McCaleb, History and 
Political Science. Thesis: "The Aaron Burr 
Conspiracy," C 7 c, March 17, 3:30 p.m. 



At the quarterly election and initiation of new 
members into the Chicago chapter of Phi Beta 
Kappa which took place Friday, March 16, at 
4: 15 P.M. in Haskell Assembly Room, the follow- 
ing persons were elected and initiated : Josephine 
May Burnham, Marian Fairman, Harry Bauland 
Newman, Julia Lillian Peirce, and Charles Byron 
Williams. 



Mr. Arthur Charles Van Deurzen, residing 
at 612 West 62d street, an anclassified student in Eng- 
lish, died at his home Tuesday, March 20, 1900. Mr. 
Van Deurzen entered the University in January 1900, 
coming from Armour Institute. 



THE CALENDAR. 
MARCH 29-81, 1000, 



Friday, March 28, 
Quarterly Examinations (concluded). 



For tiM Dhttm of Ph.M. 

James Dowse Bradwell, Political Science, Saturday, March 24, to Sunday, April 1. 

C I c, March 19, 4:00 p.m. Quarterly Recess. 

MfttariAl for the OALIDNDAB must be tent to the Oflioe of Information by THUB8DAT, 8:80 A.M., 
in order to be pnblished in the issue of the tame week. 
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U8T OF CONSULTATION HOURS. Daily, 

8PR/NQ QUARTER, 1000, Dudley 

Daily, 

The following list contains i) the hour on April 2 when Eycleshymer 

instructors may be found in their rooms for consultation by Daily, 
students ; 2) the day and hour for consultation with instruct- Flint 

ors during the quarter. p 

Abbott 10: oo-i 1 : 30 C 5 B Freund 

Almstedt 3:00- 4:00 Cub Tuesdays, 

Tu.-Sat. 10:30-11:00 " Fumiss 

Angell 9:00-10:30 A 17 Daily, 

. Tuesdays, 10:30-11:00 " 

Ballou * 10:30-11:30 C 15 B Goodspeed, G. S. 

Barnes 9: 30- 2: 30 B 22 Tu.-Fri., 

Tu.&Thurs., 9:30 " Hale, W. G. 

Boyd 9:30-11:00 R 41 Hulbert 

Mon., Tu., 8:15 R 39 

Butterworth 2:00- 3:30 G Johnson 

Capps 9:30-11:00 C7B Judson 

Tuesdays, 10:30-11:00 C4B Tu.-Fri., 

Carnahan 11:00-12:00 C 13 c Kern 

Tu.&Thurs. 10:30-11:30 C 17 c Tu.-Fri., 

Castle 9:30-11:00 C8a von Klenze 

Daily, 9:30-11:00 " Laughlin 

Chamberlain 2:00-4:00 B 24 Daily, 

Tu. &Thurs., 9:30 •* Laves 

Chandler 8:30-^0:00 C5B Tuesdays, 



MARCH 30. 1900 



9:30-12:30 
11:00 

2:00- 4:00 

9:30 

8:30-10:00 
10:30-11:00 

9:30-12:30 
11:00 
11:00-12:00 

3:00- 4:0c 

9:00-10:30 

and 2:00- 4:00 

11:30-12:30 

9:30- 1:00 

9:15-11:00 

10:00-12:00 

10:00-12:00 

2:00-2:30 

9:30-12:30 
10:00-12:00 

4:00 

2:00- 5:00 

12:00- 1:00 

and 3:45- 4:1s 

9:00 

3:00- 4:00 
11:30- 1:00 
10:00-10:30 
11:00-11:30 

4:00- 5:00 

8:30-12:30 
11:00-12:00 

2:00- 3:00 
10:30-11:00 
10:00-11:30 
12:00 

1:00 

9:00-12:00 
IQ: 00-10:30 



and 



B20 

t* 

B33 

C II B 
C 10 D 

B30 

A 37 

A 23 
II 

11 

G 

II 

A 25 
11 

C 15D 
C 15 D 

C I B 
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Linn 10:00-12:00 C 15 D 

Lovett 9:00-12:00 C6d 

Maschke 9: 30-1 1 : 00 R 40 

Tuesdays, 10: oo-i i : 00 " 

Mathews 11:00-12:00 H 15 

Daily, 1 1 : oo-i 2 : 00 " 

Mead 10:00-11:00 A 37 

Wednesdays, 10:30-11:00 " 

Miller, F. J. 10: 30-1 1 : 00 C 9 A 

Moore, A. W. 11:00-12:00 A 33 

Fridays, 10: 30-1 1 : 00 " 

Moore, E. H. 8: 30-10: 00 R 40 

Tu.-Thurs. 3:00 " 

Moulton, F. R. 2:00- 4:00 R 35 

Tu. & Thun., 4:00- 4:30 " 

Moulton, R. G. 12:00-1:00 C6a 

Tu-Fri., 10:30-11:00 " 

Ncf 9:00-12:00 K 25 

Mon.-Fri. 1 1 : oo-i 2: 00 " 

Payne 3:30- 5:00 G 

Pietsch 10:00-11:00 C 16 c 

Tu. &Fri., 10:30-11:00 " 

Price 12:00- 1:00 H 33 

Thursd ays, 4 : 00-5 : 00 " 

de Poyen-Bellisle 2:00- 3:00 C 17 c 

Tu.-Fri. 1:30-2:00 Ci6c 

Raycroft 9:00-10:30 G 

Schmidt-Wartenberg 1 1 : 30- i : 00 C 1 1 B 

Schub 2:00-3:00 CliB 

Shepardson 10:30-12:30 offlc?"** 

Shorey 10:00-12:30 C4B 

Mondays, 12:00- 1:00 " 

Slaught 10:30-12:00 R 41 

Mondays, 9: 30 R 39 

Smith, A. 10:00-12:00 K 43 

Mon.-Fri., 11:00-12:00 " 

Stagg 10:30-12:00 G 

Stieglitz 10:00-12:00 K 32 

Mon.-Fri., 11:00- 12:00 " 

Talbot 9:00-12:00 C9A 

Tarbell 10 : 30-1 1 : 00 C 2 B 

Fridays, 10: 30-1 1 : 00 C 4 B 

Tufts 8:30-12:00 H 13 

Veblen 2:00-3:00 C5C 

Vincent 11:00- 1:00 C II C 

Wallace 11:00-12:00 C 14 c 

Tu. & Fri., 10:30-11:00 " 

Wergeland 1 1 : 00-12: 20 C 6 c 

Williamson 9:00-10:00 C 16 c 

Mon.-Wed., 10:30-11:00 " 

Young 9:30-10:00 R41 

Tu.-Fri., 10:30 Cud 

Abbkbviations.— C>«Cobb Lecture Hall, a, b, c, and d denoting the 
xst, 3d, 3d, and 4th floors, respectively; As Anatomy Building; B*- 
Botany Building; G =» Gymnasium ; H =» Haskell Museum ; K * Kent 
Chemical Laboratory; P— Physiological Building; R— Ryerson Physi- 
cal Uboratory ; W « Walker Mu«««m \ Z « ^logical BuUding. 



COURSES FOR THE SPRING QUARTER, 1900. 

CHAMQE8 AND ADDITIOHS, 



lA. PHILOSOPHY. 

Course 21 is withdrawn. 

New course: 
16. Introduction to Philosophy. (Moore) 12:00. 

H 33 

IL POLITICAL ECONOMY. 

Course 15 is withdrawn. 
Course i will be given by Mr. Miller. 
4. Deflcriptire Economics. (Hatfield) 8:30. 

UI. POLITICAL SCIENCE. 

Course 52 is withdrawn. 

IV. HISTORY. 

Course 3 is withdrawn. 

Course la is changed from 3:00 p.m. to 8:30 

A.M. 

Course 39 is withdrawn. 
Course 54 is withdrawn. 
Course 71 is changed from 3:00 P.M. to 11:00 

A.M. 

Course 97 will be given by Professor Turner. 
94. MediAval Documents (Thatcher). 

VL SOCIOLOGY. 

Course 98 is withdrawn. 
Course 67 is withdrawn. 
Course 77 is withdrawn. 

61. Urban Commnnities {Henderson) 12:00 (Mj). 
64. Contemporary Charities {Henderson) 11:00 
(Mj). 

VUI. SEMITIC LANGUAGES. 

Course 35 is withdrawn. 
12. Deuteronomy {Price) 
third required Major.) 

74. Assyrian Language {R, F. Harper). 

75. Books of Kings and Chronicles and the As- 
syrian Inscriptions {R. F. Harper). Prerequisite : 
Hebrew and Assyrian. 

Courses 83 and 84 are withdrawn. 

IX. BIBLICAL GREEK. 

Course 19 will be continued during the First 
Term as a Minor. 

Course 25 is withdrawn. 
Course 71 is withdrawn. 

XI. GREEK. 

Course 2 will be given by Associate Professor 
Capps. 



3:00. 1) 21. (The 
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XU. LATIN. 

Course 28A is withdrawn. 
Course 64 is withdrawn. 
Course 71 is withdrawn. 

XUI. BOMANCE. 

I. Elementary French will be given by Mr. Wil- 
liamson. 

3^/, new section, Mr. Williamson, 9:30. 

Course 4 will be given by Mr. Ingres. 

7. French Prose Composition (Mj) 8: 30 {Ingres). 
Open to all who have had 3 Mjs of French. 

XV. ENGLISH. 

Course 86 is withdrawn. 

Course i is changed from 3:00 p.m. to 2: 00 p.m. 

XVI. LITERATURE (IN ENGLISH). 

Course 7 is withdrawn. 
Course 71 is withdrawn. 

XIX. PHTBICS. 

Prerequisite (Course i) : Trigonometry {XVII^ i). 
Course 13 is withdrawn. 
Course 36 is withdrawn. 

xxn. Z06LOGY. 

Course 13 is given by Moenkhaus, Prerequisite: 
General Morphology. 

XXni. ANATOMY. 

Course 6 is withdrawn. 

XXVm. PUBLIC SPEAKING. 

Course 2/ is withdrawn. 

XXIX. PHYSICAL CULTURE. 

Course 3^ will be given at 8: 45 a.m. (limited to 
twenty). 

Course le will be given at 9:45 (limited to 
twenty). 

Course la will be given at 11:15. 

Course ic will be given at 12:15. 

XLU (</. IX). 
XLnL BIBUCAL THEOLOGY. 

Course 71B is withdrawn. 

XLIV. SYSTEMATIC THEOLOGY. 

9. The Doctrine of God (Northrup). 
Course 13 is withdrawn. 



HEQULAT\OH% 

QOVERNINQ THE FREE TUIT/OM IN THE UmVERSITY OF OHIGAQO 

OF INSTRUCTORS IN AFFILIATED INSTITUTIONS 

Adopted Mat IS, 1997, 



1. The University offers free instruction in all 
its regular courses to all instructors under regular 
salaries in affiliated colleges and academies ; ma- 
triculation and laboratory fees not included in 
free instruction. 

2. University Extension Lectures, University 
Extension Class Studies, and Correspondence 
Courses are not "regular courses" within the 
meaning of Art. i. 

3. All members of faculties of an affiliated in- 
stitution become entitled to the privilege of free 
tuition on and after the date at which affiliation 
goes into effect, subject to the following regula- 
tions : 

i) In order that instructors in affiliated insti- 
tutions may be known as such by the University 
it is stipulated that on or before June 1 5 of each 
year the executive head of each institution shall 
file with the Dean of Affiliations a list of the in- 
structors under engagement for the ensuing aca- 
demic year. 

The University will not recognize a claim of 
any person to the benefits of free tuition under 
these provisions, unless the claimant's name ap- 
pear (and is approved by the Board) in such official 
list of an affiliated institution for the year includ- 
ing the period during which instruction is desired. 

2) In administration of Art. 3. i) registration 
on June 15 of appointment for the whole of the 
academic year beginning the following autumn 
shall be held to certify title to free instruction 
during any portion of the twelve months immedi- 
ately following the date of certificate. 

3) Free tuition is not offered to persons in 
affiliated institutions giving instruction for less 
than one academic year or for less than half the 
regular teaching time of the school. 

4) Instructors in affiliated institutions are held 
to be entitled to free tuition while on leave of 
absence — with or without continuance of salary 
for a period not exceeding fifteen successive 
months ; provided that the persons contemplated 
by this article shall be under contract to the 
affiliated institution for not less than one academic 
year following their residence at the University. 

5) In order to facilitate registration each in- 
structor claiming privileges under these articles 
shall file with the Dean of Affiliations at the time 
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of registration a statement from the head of his 
institution, containing th^ details necessary in 
accordance with the foregoing regulations. Blank 
forms for these statements will be furnished by the 
Dean of Affiliations, 

6) In the case of instructors in affiliated insti- 
tutions who are both pursuing studies at the Uni- 
versity and teaching, the University reserves the 
right to require, if it seems advisable, that either 
the teaching or the University work be discon- 
tinued. 

OFFICIAL NOTICES. 



REQISTRATION AND MATRICULATION FOR THE SPRING QUARTER, 

The hours for registration for the Spring 
Quarter are as follows : 

Monday, April 2, 8:30 a.m.-i2:oo m. 

Students will register with the deans as follows : 
Graduate Students of Arts, Literature, and 
Science, Dean Judson, Room 14 h. 

Senior College students : Dean Tufts, Room 
13 H. 

Junior College students : Deans Vincent and 
Castle, Cobb Hall, Room 8 a. 

Unclassified students, men : Dean Castle, Cobb 
Hall, Room 8 a. 

Unclassified students, women : Dean Talbot, 
Cobb Hall, Room 9 a. 

Divinity students : Deans Hulbcrt and Mathews, 
Room 15 H. 

New students matriculate at the above hours as 
follows : Graduates with the Deans of the Gradu- 
ate Schools ; students from other colleges with 
Dean Tolman, Room 13 h; students entering 
the Junior Colleges from secondary schools with 
the Junior College Deans ; students entering the 
Divinity School with Deans Hulbert and Mathews, 
Room 15 H. 

All women students will register with Dean 
Talbot for Physical Culture on the days and hours 
above mentioned. 



THE CALENDAR. 

APRIL 1-7, 1900. 



Sunday, April 1. 
conor eq at ion sunday. 

The Congregation Vesper Service is held in 
Kent Theater at 4:00 p.m. 

The Congregation Sermon is given by the Reverend 
O. P. Gifford, D.D., Buffalo. 



The Union Meeting of the Young Men's Chris- 
tian Association and the Young Women's 
Christian Association is held in Association 
Hall, Haskell Museum, at 8:00 p.m. 

Monday, April 2. 
convocation day. 

Matriculation and Registration of Incoming 
Students, 8:30 a.m.-i2:oo m. All University 
Instructors offering courses in the Spring 
Quarter may be met at the consultation hours 
announced. 

Division Meetings of the Junior and Senior 
Colleges are held in Cobb Hall at 12:00 m. 
Attendance required. 

Candidates for Degrees meet with the Execu- 
tive Officers in the Chapel, Cobb Hall, at 
12:00 M. 

The Thirty-second University Convocation 
is held in Central Music Hall at 3:00 p.m. 

The Convocation Address is given by the Honorable 
David Jayne Hill, Washington. 

The Congregation Dinner is held at the Quad- 
rangle Club at 7:00 P.M. 

The Honorable D. J. Hill, the Reverend O. P. Gifford, 
and others will speak. 

Tuesday, April S. 

Lectures and Recitations of the Autumn 
Quarter begin at 8:30 a.m. 

Chapel-Assembly : The Senior Colleges. Chapel, 
Cobb- Lecture Hall, 10:30 a.m. (required of 
Senior College Students). 

The University Congregation meets in Con- 
gregation Hall, Haskell Museum, at 4:00 p.m. 

Thursday, April 6. 

Chapel-Assembly: The Graduate Schools. Chapel, 
Cobb Lecture Hall, 10:30 a.m. 

Friday, ^pril 6. 

Chapel-Assembly: The Divinity School. Chapel, 
Cobb Lecture Hall, 10: 30 a.m. 

Saturday, April 7, 

Meetings of University Ruling Bodies in the 
Faculty Room, Haskell Oriental Museum : 

The Administrative Board of Physical Cul- 
ture AND Athletics, 8:30 a.m. 

The Faculty of the Junior Colleges, 10:00 

A.M. 

The University Senate, i i : 30 a.m. 
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